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INTRODUCTION 


BEING A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR 

BY 

HENRY VIGNAUD 

Author of Histoire Critique de la Grande Entreprise de 
Christophe Colomb, etc. ^^tc. ^ 

Former Secretary to the American Embassy in Paris ; Hmiorary Councillor 
to the American Emlrassy; President de la Sociit6 
des AnuSricainistes de Paris. 

Dear Mr Filson Young, 

I have received the proofs of the new and 
revised edition of your “ Columbus,” and I have noted the 
passages which havg been materially altered from the original 
edition. 

This book marks an epoch in Columbian literature; for in 
it the hero who discovered the New World is shown for the first 
time as a living man. You have raised him from the dust of 
documents and shown him as a human being, a creature of 
flesh and blood wh^ acts, thinks, loves and fights like ourselves, 
and \^ho is subject, as all real men must be, to passions, Bft*cf»ke§ 
and illusions. You haVe had the courage to cut loose from the 
traditional line fftllowed by all the modern biographers of 
Columbus; and although I differ from you in certain details, 
I look upon your book as giving a more true and lively picture 
of the great discoverer than is con|;ained in any other work 
written on the subject. 

Your “ Columbus ” explains the Columbus pf the archives > 
and it is explanations of this kind which constitute the great 
charm of history, and which furnish also all the profit that we 
can derive from it. It is not, in short, the actions Of men 
which interest us the most; it is the motives that incite them 

' See list of authorities at the end of the book. 
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8 INTRODUCTION 

to action and the inner forces that animate them, of which we 
find the counterparts in ourselves. 

It is only in these latter days that such a book could have 
been written at all, for it is only since the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of America that we have been able to rescue from the 
oblivion of public and private archives, where they lay buried, 
documents throwing such light on Columbus that we are able 
at last really to know the great Genoese. Your book, which is 
addressed to a large public and to those who are interested in the 
broad outlines of the figures presented to them and in the results 
of their actions, does nbt enter into minute details nor furnish 
proofs of every fact that is stated ; that was not necessary to 
your purpose, and would have changed the character of your 
work. It was enough for your purpose that in everything of 
general interest and necessary to the understanding of the facts 
there should be a foundation for all your assertions ; and this 
rule you have carefully observed. 

you have not fallen into the error, wKch so many others 
have not been able to avoid, of ignoring the true date of Colum¬ 
bus’s birth—a date which was sufficiently known from the old 
documents, and which a new document, cited by you in your 
appendix, has confirmed. You have not made Columbus a 
student at the University of Pavia, wherein he never set foot; 
^vo u h^ e not represented 'this almost illiterate wool-weaver, 
who taught himself the little that hp ever knew, in the 
ridiculous position of a doctor discussing ppint by point high 
questions of theology and cosmography with the professors 
of the University of Salamanca, then one of the most 
celebrated in Europe. And there are many other particulars 
which you have touched with discretion, and without disre¬ 
garding the results of the latest critical inquiries. 

Although yt)u have not even yet credited Martin Alonso 
Pinzon with as large a part in the discovery of America as really 
belonged to him, you have had the courage to modify your 
original opinion in the light of fuller knowledge, and you have 
fiot repeated the absurd accusations so often brought against 
him—accusations the source of which was Columbus himself, 
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who always spoke of the man to whom he owed so much with 
the rankest ingratitude. Pinzon—^when once he threw himself 
into it—was not only the spirit of the expedition of 1492, but 
without him it could never either have been organised or carried 
to a hnish; and it was his prompt action and that of his brothers 
which stifled the mutiny that broke out on Columbus’s ship and 
even placed the Admiral’s life in Jeopardy. 

Thanks to a tenacity which nothing could loosen, to a 
resolute confidence in the accuracy of his information and the 
soundness of his deductions, and, above all, to an inflexible will 
and undaunted energy, Columbus found the lands which he 
was looking for. But here crops up one of the most singular 
facts of his career. Having set out without any other idea 
except that of discovering the lands whose existence had been 
demonstrated to him, and the situation of w'hich be believed he 
loiew, he returned with the conviction that he had extended his 
navigation as far as the Indies—of which there had been no 
question at all when ke set out. 

The various particulars given in the nautical Journal of the 
great Genoese furnish the explanation of this change. Columbus 
had calculated tliat he would find the lands for the discovery 
of which his expedition was organised at about seven hundred 
leagues from the Canaries, and he had formally announced to 
his cr^ws that thcyticed not count* on a longer voyage. But 
the events deceived hj^ expectation; and it was onlj^f^r 
having covered a distance considerably greater than that which 
he had himself fixed that he attained his end, and then only at 
the cost of dangerous and incessant warfare with his crew, who 
were unwilling to pass the limit that had been set for them on 
their departure. 

It is clear that in these conditions Columbus, the imaginative 
side of whose nature was the strongest, persuaded himself that 
he had crossed to the extreme verge of the great Western Ocean, 
and reached the neighbourhood of the East Indies near tp the 
famous Cathay, the Asiatic capital of the Qreat Khan, who.se 
name appears tb have had a seduotive fascination for him. These • 
delusions of a large-hearted man whose faculties were not* always 
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well-balanced took with advancing years a more alarming 
character, and clouded a judgment ordinarily sound enough. 
After having imagined that he had come back from the Indies, 
he finished by saying, and perhaps by believing in all good faith, 
that he had always intended to go there. 

The legend of the search for the East by the road to the West 
dates from that moment, and—^what will astonish those who are 
not familiar with the documents of the time—^this curious legend, 
destined to be so widely accepted, was a long time in getting 
itself believed. Even in the lifetime of Columbus himself no 
one, not even the Catholic sovereigns (except perhaps at the very 
first moment), believed that he had reached the borders of Asia, 
and everybody except himself realised that it was a new world 
that he had discovered. Enveloped in the clouds of this error, 
the poor hero, who believed himself misunderstood, spent the last 
years of his life in fruitless efforts to demonstrate that Asia 
began where he had found the Antilles. His second, third and 
fourth voyages were undertaken with no qjiject other than this; 
and he died joyfully cherishing his error, and quite ignorant 
of the great thing which he had done. 

It was not until more than half-a-century after his death, 
when his son and Las Casas had produced the letters attributed 
to Toscanelli which seemed to confirm Columbus’s assertions as 
to the identity of Asia with the object which he had set himself 
tCfTBach, that the legend of the search for a road to the Indies 
by the West obtained some credence! The Spaniards of the 
time knew nothing of it. Nevertheless ii continued to live; 
there are modern authors who still believe it; it is so extra¬ 
ordinary, so romantic, and it has been accepted for such a long 
time that perhaps it will never disappear from the book of 
history. And how many other legends, as ill-founded as this, 
still find a plape in its pages ! 

But truth is always a finer thing than fiction ; and though 
the truth may still be misunderstood and misinterpreted, one 
canhbt say too clenrly that it was more glorious for Columbus 
to have found America becai^se he looked for ft, than to have 
discovered it by dhance in the course of an absurd enterprise. 
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the idea of which could only have been conceived in the mind 
of the most ignorant geographer. 

The few minor details on which I differ from you take away 
nothing from my sense of the excellence of your book, which 
well deserves the new and popular edition on which it is entering; 
and I deem myself fortunate in being able to reconunend it to 
that wide circle of English and American readers to whom in my 
own works I have not been able to address myself directly. 

Believe me, dear Mr Filson Young, 

Yours sincerely, 

Henry Vignaud. 


Baonrux, Seine, 

31J/ October 1911. 



PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION 

The whole of this book has been carefully revised, and parts 
of it rewritten. I have taken the opportunity to correct 
such errors as were pointed out in the Press and by private 
correspondents ; also to condense and abbreviate the first part 
of the narrative, which was necessarily speculative in character. 

The writers and historians who have dealt with Columbus 
are so many and so distinguished that, rafher than attempt to 
enumerate them, I prefer to say simply that I owe everything to 
them, that my work is to be regarded as a result or continua¬ 
tion of theirs, and that I am only more fortunate than they in 
having benefited by the great flood of light that has been 
thrown on the subject during the last fiftee». years, and that has 
in many respects revolutionised our conception of Columbus 
and his great enterprise. 

F Y. 


October 1911. 



PRELUDE 

THE STREAM OF THE WORLD 

A MAN standing on the seashore is perhaps as ancient 
and as primitive a symbol of wonder as the mind can 
conceive. Beneath his feet are the stones and grasses 
of an element that is his own, natural to him, in some degree 
belonging to him, at any rate accepted by him. He has place and 
condition there. Above him arches a world of immense void, 
fleecy, sailing clouds, infinite clear blueness, shapes that change 
and dissolve; his day comes out of it, his source of light and 
warmth marches across it, night falls from it, showers and dews 
also, and the quiet influence of stars. Strange that impalpable 
element must be, and for ever unattainable by him ; yet with 
its gifts of sun and shower, its furniture of winged life that in¬ 
habits also on the friendly soil, it has links and partnerships 
with life as he knows it and is a complement of earthly conditions. 
But at his feet there 4ies the fringe of another element, anothea 
condition, of a vaster ar^d more simple unity than eartn or air, 
which the primitive man of our picture knows to be not his at 
all. It is fluent and tftistable, yet to be touched and felt; it rises 
and falls, moves and frets about his very feet, as though it had 
a life and entity of its own, and was engaged upon some mysteri¬ 
ous business. Unlike the sUent earth an4 the dreaming clouds, 
it has a voice that fills his world and, now low, now loud, echoes 
throughout his waking and sleeping life. Earth with her sprout¬ 
ing fruits behind and beneath him ; sky, and larks singing, above 
him ; before him, an eternal alien, the sea ; he stands there upon 
the shore, arrested, wondering. 

He lives, this man of our figure; he proceeds, as all must 
proceed, with the task and burden of life. One by one its miracles 
are unfolded to him; miracles of *flre and cold, and pain and 
pleasure ; the seizure of love, the terrible magic of reproduction, 
the sad miracle of death. He fights and lui^s and endures ; and, 
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20 PRELUDE 

no more troubled by any wonder, sleeps at last. But throughout 
the days of his life, in the very act of his rude existence, this 
great tumultuous presence of the sea troubles and overbears him. 
Sometimes in its bellowing rage it terrifies him, sometimes in its 
tranquillity it allures him; but whatever he is doing, grubbing 
for roots, chipping experimentally with bones and stones, he has 
an eye upon it; and in his passage by the shore he pauses, looks, 
and wonders. His eye is led from the crumbling snow at his feet, 
past the clear green of the shallows, beyond the furrows of the 
nearer waves, to the calm blue of the distance; and in his 
glance there shines again that wonder, as in his breast stirs the 
vague longing and unrest that is the life-force of the world. 

What is there beyond ? It is the eternal question asked by 
the finite of the infinite, by the mortal of the immortal; 
answer to it there is none save in the unending preoccupation of 
life and labour. And if this old question was in truth first asked 
upon the seashore, it was asked most often and with the most 
painful wonder upon western shores, whence the journeying sun 
was seen to go down and quench himself in the sea. The genera¬ 
tions that followed our primitive man grew fast in knowledge, 
and perhaps for a time wondered the less as they knew the more ; 
but we may be sure they never ceased to wonder at what might 
lie beyond the sea. How much more must they have wondered 
if they looked west upon the waters, and saw the sun of each 
succeeding day sink upon a couch of glory where they could not 
follow ! All pain aspires to oblivion, all toil to rest, all troubled 
. discontent with what is present to what Is unfamiliar and far 
away ; and no power of Imowlcdge and scientific fact will ever 
prevent human unhappiness from reaching out towards some 
land of dreams of which the burning brightness of a sea sunset 
is an image. Is it very hard to believe, then, that in that yearning 
towards the miracle of a sun quenched in sea distance, felt and 
felt again in human hearts through coimtless generations, the 
westward stream of human activity on this planet had its rise ? 
Is it unreasonable to picture, on an earth spinning eastward, a 
treadmill rush of feet to follow the sinking light ? The history of 
man’s life in this world does not, at any rate, contradict us. 
Wis(Jom, discovery, art, commerce, science, civilisation have 
all moved west across our world; have all in their cycles followed 
the sim ; have all' in their day of power, risen in the East and 
set in the West. 
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This stream of life has grown in force and volume with the 
passage of ages. It has always set from shore to sea in countless 
currents of adventure and speculation; but it has set most 
strongly from East to West. On its broad bosom the seeds of 
life and knowledge have been carried throughout the world. It 
brought the people of Tyre and Carthage to the coasts and 
oceans of distant worlds; it carried the English from Jutland 
across cold and stormy waters to the islands of their conquest; 
it carried the Romans across half the world; it bore the civilisa¬ 
tion of the far East to new life and virgin Western soils; it 
carried the new West to the old East, and is in our day bringing 
back again the new East to the ol<^ West. Religions, ^s, 
tradings, philosophies, vices, and laws have been borne, a strange 
flotsam, \ipon its unchanging flood. It has had its springs and 
neaps, its trembling high-water marks, its hour of affluence, 
when the world has been flooded with golden humanity ; its ebb 
and effluence also, when it has seemed to shrink and desert the 
kingdoms set upon its shores. The fifteenth century in Western 
Europe found it at a pause in its movements : it had brought the 
trade and the learning of the East to the verge of the Old World, 
filling the harbours of the Mediterranean with ships and the mon¬ 
asteries of Italy and Spain with wisdom; and in the subsequent 
and pimctual decadence that followed this flood, there gathered 
in the returning tide a greater energy and volume which was to 
carry the Old World bodily across the ocean. And yet, for all 
their wisdom and power, the Spanish and Portuguese were still 
in the attitude of ojir primitive map, standing on the seashore 
and looking out in wonder across the sea. 

The flood of the life-stream began to set again, and little by 
little to rise and inundate Western Europe, floating off the galleys 
and caravels of King Alphonso of Portugal, and sending them to 
feel their way along the coasts of Africa ; a little later drawing 
the mind of Prince Henry the Navigator to devote his life to the 
conquest and possession of the unknown. In his great castle on 
the promontory of Sagres, with the voice of the Atlantic thunder¬ 
ing m his ears, and its mists and sprays bounding his vision, he 
felt the full force of the stream, and stretched his arms to the 
mysterious West. But the inner light was not yet so brightly 
kindled that he dared to follow his heart; his ships went soutn 
and south again, to brave on each voyage thf dangers and terrors 
that lay alon^ the unknown African coast, until at length his 
captains saw the Cape of Good Hope. SoutH and West dnd East 
were in those days confusing terms; for it was the East that 
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men were thinking of when they set their faces to the setting 
sun, and it was a new road to the East that they sought when 
they felt their way southward along the edge of the world. But 
the rising tide of discovery was working in that moment, en¬ 
gaging the brains of inniunerable sages, stirring the wondor of 
innumerable mariners ; reaching also, little by little, to quarters 
less immediately concerned with the business of discovery. 
Ships carried the strange tidings of new coasts and new islands 
from port to port throughout the Mediterranean ; Venetians on 
the lagoons, Ligurians on the busy trading wharves of Genoa, 
were discussing the great subject; and as the tide rose and 
spread, it floated one ship of life after another that was destined 
for the great business or adventme. Some it inspired to dream 
and speculate, and to do no more than that; many a heart also 
to brave efforts and determinations that were doomed to come 
to nothing and to end only in failure. And among others who 
felt the force, and was swayed and lifted by the prevailing in¬ 
fluence, there lived, some four and a half centuries ago, a little 
boy playing about the wharves of Genoa, well known to his 
companions as Christoforo, son of Domenico the wool-weaver, 
who lived in the Vico Dritto di Ponticello? 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HOME IN GENOA 

I T is often hard to know how far back we should go in 
the ancestry of a man whose life and character we are 
trying to reconstruct. The life that ig in him is not his own, 
but is mysteriously transmitted through the life of his parents ; 
to the common stock of his family, flesh of their flesh, bone of 
their bone, character of their character, he has but added his 
own personality. However far back we go in his ancestry, there 
is something of him t6 be traced, could we but trace it; and 
although it soon becomes so widely scattered that no separate 
fraction of it seems to be recognisable, we know that, genera¬ 
tions back, we may come upon some sympathetic fact, some 
reservoir of the essence that was him, in which wn can find the 
source of many of his actions, and the clue, perhaps, to his 
character. 

In the case of Columbus we are spared this dilemma. The 
past is reticent enough about the man himself ; and about his 
ancestors it is almost silent. We know that he had a father and 
grandfather, as all grandsons of Adgim have had ; but we can 
be certain of very little more than that. He came of r^ace 02 
Italian yeomen inhabiliing the Apennine valleys ; and in the 
vale of Fontanabuoipa, that runs up into the hills behind Genoa, 
the two streams of family from which he sprang were imited. 
His father from one hamlet, his mother from another ; the 
towering hills behind, the Mediterranean shining in front; love 
,and marriage in the valley ; and a little boy to come of it whose 
doings were to shake the world. 

His family tree begins for us with his grandfather, Giovaimi 
Colombo, of Terra-Rossa, one of the hamlets in the valley— 
concerning whom many human facts may be inferred, but only 
three are certainly known; that he lived, begot childreir, and 
died. Lived, first at Terra-Rossa, and afterv»ards upon the sea¬ 
shore at QuiniiD ; begot children in number three—^Ajitonio, 
Battistina, and Domenico, the father of our Cliristopher ; and 
died, because one of the two facts in his history is that in the 

*5 
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year 1^44 he was not alive, being referred to in a legal document 
as cpiondam, or, as we should say, “ the late.” Of his wife, 
Christopher’s grandmother, since she never bought or sold or 
witnessed an 3 ^hing requiring the record of legal document, 
history speaks no word. Giovanni alone survives the obliterating 
drift of generations, which the shores and brown slopes of 
Quinto al Mare, where he sat in the sun and looked about him, 
have also survived. He could have told us many things about 
Domenico, and his over-sanguine buyings and sellings; could 
perhaps have told us something about Christopher’s environ¬ 
ment, and cleared up our doubts concerning his first home ; but 
he will tell us nothing. ]He will sit in the sun there at Quinto, and 
sip his wine, and say his Hail Marys, and watch the sails of the 
feluccas leaning over the blue floor of the Mediterranean as long 
as you please; but of information about son or family, not a 
word. He is content to have survived, and trimnphantly twinkles 
his two dates at us across the night of Time. 1440, alive; 1444, 
not alive any longer: and so hail and farewell, Giovanni 
quondam. 


Of Antonio and Battestina, the uncle and aunt of Columbus, 
we know next to nothing. Uncle Antonio inherited the estate of 
Terra-Rossa, Aunt Battestina was married in the valley; and 
Antonio, who also married, had sons, cousins of Columbus, who 
in after years, when he became famous, made themselves un¬ 
pleasant, as poor relations will, by recalling themselves to his 
TememlM-ance and suggesting that something might bq done 
for them. Less of a ghost than they, though still a very shadowy 
and doubtful figure, is Domenico himself, C^hristopher’s father. 
He at least is a man in whom we can feel a warm interest, as the 
one who actually begot and reared the man of our story. We 
shall see him later, and chiefly in difficulties ; executing deeds 
and leases, and striking a great variety of legal attitudes, to the^ 
witnessing of which various members of his family were called in.* 
Little enough good did they to him at the time, poor Domenico ; 
but he was a benefactor to posterity without knowing it, and 
in these grave notarial documents preserved almost the only 
evidence that we have as to the early days of his illustrious son. 
A kind, san^ine man, who, if he failed to make a good deal of 
money^ in his various enterprises, at least had some enjoyment 
of them, as the man who buys and sells and strikes legal attitudes 
in every age desires and has. He was a wool-carder by trade, 
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but that was not enough for him; he must buy little bits of 
estates here and there ; must even keep a tavern, where he and 
his wife could entertain the foreign sailors and hear the news of 
the world ; where also, although perhaps they did not guess it, a 
sharp pair of ears were also listening, and a pair of round eyes 
gazing, and an inquisitive face set in astonishment at the strange 
tales that went about. 

And besides the weaving of wool and pouring of wine and 
buying and selling of land, there were more human occupations, 
which Domenico was not the man to neglect. He had married, 
about the year 1450, one Susanna, a daughter of Giacomo of 
Fontana-Rossa, a silk-weaver who lived jn the hamlet near to 
Terra-Rossa. Perhaps the young people were married at Quinto; 
but if so they did not live there long, moving soon into Genoa, 
where Domenico could more conveniently work at his trade. 
The wool-weavers at that time lived in a quarter outside the old 
city walls, between them and the outer borders of the city, which 
is now occupied by the park and public gardens. Here they had 
their dwellings and workshops, their schools and institutions, 
receiving every protection and encouragement from the Signoria, 
who recognised the importance of the wool trade and its allied 
industries to Genoa. Cloth-weavers, blanket-makers, silk- 
weavers, and velvet-makers all lived in this quarter, and held 
their houses under the neighbouring abbey of San Stefano. 
There are two houses mentioned in documents which seem to 
have been in the possession of Domenico at different times. 
One was in the suburbs outside the OJive Gate ; the other was 
farther in, by St Andrew’s Gate, and quite near to the se.^ The 
house outside the Olive Gate has disappeared ; and it was prob¬ 
ably there that our Qhristopher first saw the light, and pleased 
Domenico’s heart with his little cries and struggles. Neither the 
day nor the month is certainly known, but the year has now, 
after centuries of doubt and inaccuracy, been definitely estab¬ 
lished as 1451.^ They must have moved soon afterwards to the 
house in the Vico Dritto di Ponticello, No. 37, in which most of 
Christopher’s childhood was certainly passed. This is a house 
close to St Andrew’s Gate, which gate still stands in a beautiful 
and ruinous condition. 

Prom the new part of Genoa, and from the Via XX Settembre, 
you turn into the little Piazza di Ponticello ^ust opposite the 
church of San Stefano. In a moment you are in old Genoa, 
which is to-day in appearance virtually the ^ame as the place 

* See Appendix A, 
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in which Christopher and his little brothers and sisters made the 
first steps of their pilgrimage through this world. H the Italian 
sun has been shining fiercely upon you in the great modem 
thoroughfare, you will turn into this quarter of narrow streets 
and high houses with grateful relief. The past seems to meet 
you there ; and from the Piazza, gay with its little provision- 
shops and fmit-stalls, you walk up the slope of the Vico 
Dritto di Ponticello, leaving the sunlight behind you, and 
entering the narrow street like a traveller entering a mountain 
gorge. 

It is a very curious street this ; I suppose there is no street 
in the world that hg.s more character. Genoa invented sky¬ 
scrapers long before Columbus had discovered America, or 
America had invented steel frames for high building; but 
although many of the houses in the Vico Dritto di Ponticello 
are seven and eight storeys high, the width of the street from 
house-wall to house-wall does not average more than nine feet. 
The street is not straight, moreover; it winds a little in its 
ascent to the old city wall and St Andrew’s Gate, so that you 
do not even see the sky much as you look forward and upwards. 
The jutting cornices of the roofs, often beautifully decorated, 
come together in a medley of angles and comers that practically 
roof the street over; and only here and there do you see a 
triangle or a parallelogram of the vivid brilliant blue that is the 
sky. Besides being seven or eight storeys high, the houses are 
the narrowest in the world ; I should think that their average 
width on the street-fronj; is ten feet. So, as you walk up this 
streeWwhere young Christopher lived you must think*of it in 
these three dimensions : towering slices of houses, ten or twelve 
feet in width ; a street often not more than eight and seldom 
more than fifteen feet in width ; and the walls of the houses 
themselves, painted in every colour, green and pink and grey 
and white, trellised with the inevitable green window-shutters 
of the South, and standing like cliffs on each side of you seven 
or eight rooms high. There being so little horizontal space for the 
people to live there, what little there is is most economically 
used; and all across the tops of the houses, high above your 
head, the cliffs are joined by wires and clothes-lines from which 
thousands of brightly-dyed garments are always hanging and 
fluttering; highar still, where the top storeys of the houses 
become merged in roof, there are little patches of garden and 
greenery, where geraniums and delicious tangling creepers up¬ 
hold thus high above the ground the fertile tradition of earth. 
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You walk slowly up the paved street. One of its character¬ 
istics, which it shares with the cJd streets of most Italian towns, 
is that it is only used by foot-passengers, being, of course, too 
narrow for wheels; aud it is paved across with flagstones from 
door to door, so that the feet and the voices echo pleasantly in 
it, and make a music of their own. Without exception the 
^oimd floor of every house is a shop—^the gayest, busiest, most 
industrious little shops in the world. There are shops for pro¬ 
visions, where the delightful macaroni lies in its various bins, and 
all kinds of frugal and nourishing foods are offered for sale. There 
are shops for clothes and dyed finery ; there are shops for boots, 
where boots hang in festoons like onions outside the window— 
I have never seen so many boot-shops a€ once in my life as I 
saw in the streets surromiding the house of Columbus. And every 
shop that is not a provision-shop or a clothcs-shop or a boot-shop 
is a wine-shop—or at least you would think so, until you re- 
membez', after you have walked through the street, what a lot 
of other kinds of shojzs you have seen on your way. There are 
shops for newspapers and tobacco, for cheap jewellery, for 
brushes, for chairs and tables and articles of wood ; there are 
shops with gi’eat stacks and piles of croc-kery ; there are shops 
for cheese and butter and milk—indeed from this one little 
street in Genoa you could sujzply every necessary and every 
luxury of a humble life. 

As you still go up, the street takes a slight bend ; .and im¬ 
mediately before you, you see it spanned by the lofty crumbled 
arch of St Andrew’s ^ate, with its two mighty tow'ers one on 
each side, Jtxst as you sec it you are at Columbus’s house. The 
number is thirty-seven ;«it is like any of the other houses, tail 
and narrow ; and tl^pre is a slab built into the wall above the 
first storey, on which is written this inscription :— 

NVLLA DOMVS TITVLO DIGNIOR 
HEIC 

PATERNIS IN AEDIBV 
CHRISTOPIIORVS COLVTVIBVS 
PVERITIAM 

PEIMAMQVE rVVENTAM TRANSEGIT 

You stop and look at it; and presently youjuccome conscious 
of a difference between it and all the other houses. They are 
all alert, busy, noisy, crowded with life in evtry storey. Oozing 
vitality from every window; but of all the narrow vertical 
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strips that make up the houses of the street, this strip numbered 
thirty-seven is empty, silent, and dead. The shutters veil its 
windows ; within it is dark, empty of furniture, and inhabited 
only by a memory and a spirit. It is a strange place in which to 
stand and to think of all that has happened since the man of 
our thoughts looked forth from these windows, a common little 
boy. The world is very much alive in the Vico Dritto di Ponti- 
cello ; the little freshet of life that flows there flows loud and 
incessant; and yet into what oceans of death and silence has it 
not poured since it carried forth Christopher on its stream ! 
One thinks of the continent of that New World that he dis¬ 
covered, and all the tpeming millions of human lives that have 
sprung up and died down, and sprung up again, and spread and 
increased there ; all the ploughs that have driven into its soil, 
the harvests that have ripened, the waving acres and miles of 
grain that have answered the call of spring and autumn, since 
first the bow of his boat grated on the shore of Guanahani. 
And yet of the two scenes this narrow shuttered house in a bye- 
street of Genoa is at once the more wonderful and more credible ; 
for it contains the elements of the other. and floors and a 

roof, a place to eat and sleep in, a place to work and found a 
family, and give tangible environment to a human soul—there is 
all human enterprise and discovery, effort, adventure, and life 
in that. 


If Christopher wante(l,to go down to the sea he wovxld have 
to pass under the Gate of St Andrew, with the old priscni, now 
pulled down to make room for the modern bnildixigs, on his 
right, and go down the Salita del Prione, wluch is a continuation 
of the Vico Dritto di Ponticello. It slopes downw.ards from the 
Gate as the first street sloped ujxwards to it ; and it contains the 
same assortment of shops and of houses, the same mixture of 
handicrafts and industries, as were seen in the Vico Dritto dr 
Ponticello. Presently he would come to the Piazza dell’ Erbe, 
where there is no grass, but only a pleasant circle of little houses 
and shops, with already a smack of the sea in them, chiefly 
suggested by the shops of instrument-makers, where to-day 
there are compasses and sextants and chronometers. Out of the 
Piazza you come*down the Via di San Donato and into the 
Piazza of that name, where for over nine centxiries the church 
of San Donato has faced the sun and the weather. From there 
Christopher’s young feet would follow the winding Via di San 
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Bemato, a stareet also inhabited by araftsmen and vcikxatB 
m wood and metal; and at the last turn of it, a gf^ of 
Idiie between the two cliff-walls of houses, you see the 
Hediterranean. 

HCTe, then, between the narrow little houE« by the Gate and 
the clamour and business of the sea-front, our Christopher’s 
feet carried hm daily during some part of his childish life. 
What else he did, what he thought andfelt,what little reflections 
he had, are but matters of conjecture. G^oa will tell you no¬ 
thing more. You may walk over the very spot where he was 
bom; you may unconsciously tread in the track of his vanished 
feet; you may wander about the wharves of the city, and see 
^ips loading and unloading—different ships, but still trafficking 
in commodiues not greatly different from those of his day; you 
may climb the heights behind Genoa, and look out upon the 
great curving Gulf from Porto Fino to where the Cape of the 
Western Riviera dips into the sea; you may walk along the 
coast to Savona, where Domenico had one of his many habita¬ 
tions, where he kept the tavern, and whither Christopher’s 
young feet must also^have walked; and you may come back and 
search again in the h*arbour, from the old Mole and the Bank of 
St George to where the port and quays stretch away to the 
rnedley of sailing-ships and steamers; but you will not find any 
sign or trace of Christopher. No echo of the little voice that 
shrilled in the narrow street sounds in the Vico Dritto; the houses 
stand gaunt and straight, with a brilliant strip of blue sky be¬ 
tween their roofs aryi the cool street beneath; but they give 
you nothing of what you seek. If yoif see a little figure ranning 
towards you in a blue .smock, the head fair-haired, the face 
blue-eyed and a little freckled with the strong sunshine, it is not 
a real figure; it is an image of fantasy and a ghost of the 
past. For he belongs not to you or me, this child; he is not 
yet enslaved to the great purpose, not yet caught up into 
ihe machinery of life. His eye has not ^t caught the fire of 
the sun setting on a western sea; he is still free and happy, 
and belongs only to those who love him. The little life of nis 
first decade, unviolated by documents or history, lives happily, 
in our dreams, as blank as sunshine. 



CHAPTER II 


YOUNG CHRISTOPHER 

C HRISTOPHER was fourteen years old when he first 
went to sea, according to his own statement, but it is 
probable that it refers only to some coasting trip in a 
felucca. His first serious voyage was to the island of Chio, 
in 1474. We know something, however, of his doings before 
he finally left Italy. Already in his young heart he was 
feeling the influence that was to direct and shape his 
destiny; already, towards his home in Genoa, long ripples 
from the commotion of maritime adventure in the West were 
beginning to spread- At the age of ten he was apj)renticed to 
his father, who undertook, according to the indentures, to pro¬ 
vide him with board and lodging, a blue gabardine and a pair of 
good shoes and various other matters in return for his service. 
Jiut there is no reason to suppose that he ever occupied himself 
very much with wool-weaving. He had a vocation quite other 
than that, and if he ever did make any cloth there must have 
been some strange thoughts and imaginings woven into it, as he 
plied the shuttle. Most of his biographers, relying upon a doubt¬ 
ful statement in the life of him written by his son Ferdinand, 
would have us send him at the age ot twelve to the distant 
University of Pavia, there, poor mite, to sit at the feet of learned 
professors studying Latin, mathematics, hud eosmograjihy ; 
but fortunately it is not necessary to believe so improbable a 
statement. What is much more likely about his education— 
for education he had, although not of the superior kind with^ 
which he has been cr^ited—is that in the blank, sunny time of* 
his childhood he was sent to one of the excellent schools estab¬ 
lished by the weavers in their own quarter, and that there or 
afterwards he came under some influence, both religious and 
learned, which stamped him the practical visionary that he 
remained throughout his life. Thereafter, between his sea 
voyagings and exjfeditions about the Mediterrafiean coasts, he 
no doubt acquired.knowledge* in the only really practical way 
that it can be acquired; that is to say, he received it as and 
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when he needed it. What we know is that he had in later life some 
knowledge of the works of Aristotle, Julius Csesar, Seneca, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy; of Ahmet-Ben-Kothair the Arabic astrono¬ 
mer, Rochid the Arabian, and the Rabbi Samuel the Jew; of 
Isidore the Spaniard, and Bede and Scotus the Britons ; of 
Strabo the German, Gerson the Frenchman, and Nicolaus de 
Lira the Italian. These names cover a wide range^ but they do 
not imply university education. Some of them merely suggest 
acquaintance with the “Imago Mundi”; others imply that 
selective faculty, the power of choosing what can help a man’s 
pincpose and of rejecting what is useless to it, that is one of 
the marks of genius and an outward sign^of the inner light. 


We must think of him, then, at school in Genoa, grinding out 
the tasks that are the common heritage of all small boys ; 
working a little at the weaving, interestc^y enough at first, no 
doubt, while the importance of having a loom appealed to him, 
but also no doubt rapidly cooling off in his enthusiasm as the 
pastime became a task, and the restriction of indoor life began 
to be felt. For if ever there was a little boy who loved to idle 
about the wharves and docks, here was that little boy. It was 
here, while he wandered about the crowded quays and listened 
to the medley of talk among the foreign sailors, and looked 
beyond the masts of the ships into the blue distance of the sea, 
that the desire to wander and go abroad upon the face of the 
waters must first hav^ stirred in his^heart. The wharves of 
Genoa in those days combined in themselves all the richness of 
romance and adventure, buccaneering, trading, and treasure- 
snatching, that has eyer crowded the pages of romance. There 
were galleys and caravels, barques and feluccas, pinnaces and 
caraccas. There were slaves in the galleys, and bowmen to keep 
the slaves in subjection. There were dark-bearded Spaniards, 
fajr-haired Englishmen ; there were Greeks,* and Indians, and 
Portuguese. The bales of goods on the harbour-side were elo¬ 
quent of distant lands, and furnished object-lessons in the only 
geography that young Christopher was likely to be learning. 
There was cotton from Egypt, and tin and lead from Southamp¬ 
ton. There were butts of Malmsey from Candia; aloes and 
cassia and spices from Socotra; rhubarb from Bersia ; silk from 
India; wool Iron? Damascus, raw .wool also from Calais and 
Norwich. No wonder if the little house in thS Vico Drittb di 
Ponticello became too narrow for the boy; and no wonder that 
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sooner or later he was bound to have his way, and go to sea. 
One can imagine him gradually acquiring an influence over his 
father, Domenico, as his will grew stronger and firmer—^he with 
one grand object in life, Domenico with none ; he with a single 
clear purpose, and Domenico with innumerable cloudy ones. 
In 1472 and 1473 he was with his father at Savona, helping with 
the wool-weaving and tavern-keeping ; possibly also there were 
interviews with &nincasa, who was at that time living in Genoa, 
and making his famous sea charts. Perhaps it was in his studio 
that Christopher first saw a chart, and first fell in love with the 
magic that can transfer the shapes of oceans and continents to 
a piece of paper. Apd so, on some day in the distant past, 
there were farewells in the weaver’s house, and Christopher, 
member of the crew of some trading caravel or felucca, a 
diminishing object to the eyes of his friends, sailed away, and 
faded into the blue distance. 

They had lost him, although perhaps they did not realise it; 
from the moment of his first voyage the sea claimed him as her 
own. Widening horizons, slatting of cords and sails in the wind, 
storms and stars and strange landfalls and long, idle calms, 
thunder of surges, tingle of spray, and eternal labovning and 
threshing and cleaving of infinite waters—these were to be his 
portion and true home hereafter. Attendances at Court, con¬ 
ferences with learned monks and bishops, sojourns on lonely 
islands, love under stars in the gay, sun-smitten Spanish towns, 
governings and parleyings in distant,undreamed-of lands—^these 
were to be but incidents in his true life, w^ich was to be fulfilled 
in the solitude of sea watches. 

When he left his home on this first voyage he took with him 
one other thing besides the restless longing to escape beyond the 
line of sea and sky. Let us mark well this possession of his, for 
it was his companion and guiding-star throughout a long and 
difficult life, his chart and compass, astrolabe and anchor, in 
one. Religion has i\\ our days fallen into decay among men of 
intellect and achievement. The world has thrown it, like a worn 
garment or an old skin, from off its body, the thing itself being 
no longer in harmony with the life of an age that struggles to¬ 
wards a different kind of truth. It is hard, therefore, for us to 
understand exactly how the religion of Columbus entered so 
deeply into his dife and brooded so widely over his thoughts. 
Hardest of all is it for people whose only expirience of religion 
is ot Puritan inheritance to comprehend how, in the fifteenth 
century, the strong intellect was strengthened, and the stout 
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heart fortified, by the thought of hosts of saints and angels 
hovering above a man’s incomings and outgoings to guide and 
protect him. Yet in an age that really .had the gift of faith, in 
which religion was real and vital, and part of the business of 
every man’s daily life ; in which it stood honoured in the world, 
loaded with riches, crowned with learning, wielding govern¬ 
ment both temporal and spiritual, it was a very brave panoply 
for the soul of man. The little boy in Genoa, with the fair hair 
and blue eyes and grave freckled face that made him remarkable 
among his dark companions, had no doubt early received and 
accepted the vast mysteries of the Christian faith ; and as that 
other mystery began to grow in his mind, a«d that idea of worlds 
that might lie beyond the sea-line began to take shape in his 
thoughts, he found in the holy wisdom of the prophets, and the 
inspired writings of the Fathers, a continual confirmation of his 
faith. The full conviction of these things belongs to a later period 
of his life ; but, probably, during his first voyagings in the 
Mediterranean, there rung in his mind echoes of psalms and 
prophecies that had to do with things beyond the world of his 
vision and experience. The sun, whose going forth is to the end 
of heaven, his circuit back to the end of it, and from whose heat 
there is nothing hid ; the truth, holy and prevailing, that knows 
no speech nor language where its voice is not heard; the great 
and wide sea, with its creeping things innumerable, and beasts 
small and great—^no wonder if these things impressed him, and 
if gradually, as his way fell clearer before him, and the inner 
light began to shine more steadily, he <came to believe that he 
had a special mission to carry the torch of the faith across the 
Sea of Darkness, and be himself the bearer of a truth that was 
to go through all the earth, and of words that were to travel to 
the world’s end. 

In this faith, then, and with this equipment, and about the 
year 1474,^ Christopher Columbus began his sea travels. His 
voyages would be at first much along the coasts, and across to 
Alexandria and the Islands. There would be retumings to 
Genoa, and glad welcomings by the little household in the 
narrow street. Then he would be off again in another ship, to 
the Golden Horn perhaps, or the Black Sea; for the Genoese had 
a great Crimean trade. This is all conjecture, but very reasonable 
conjecture ; what we know for a fact is that h^ saw the white 
^m drawn from tbe lentiscus shrubs in Chio at the time of their 
flowering; that fragrant memory is preserved long afterwards in 
* H. Vignaud, “ fetudes,” p. 32^. 
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his own writings, evoked by some incident in the newly- 
discovered islands of the West. There are vague rumours and 
stories of his having been engaged in various expeditions— 
among them one fitted out in Genoa by John of Anjou to recover 
the kingdom of Naples for King Ren4 of Provence ; but there is 
no reason to believe these rumours : good reason to disbelieve 
them, rather. 

The lives that the sea absorbs are passed in a great variety 
of adventure and experience, but so far as the world is con¬ 
cerned they are passed in a profound obscurity; and we need 
not wonder that of all the mariners who used those seas, and 
passed up and down, and held their course by the stars, and 
reefed their sails before the sudden squalls that came down from 
the mountains, and shook them out again in the calm sunshine 
that followed, there is no record of the one among their number 
who was afterwards to reef and steer and hold his course to such 
mighty purpose. For this period, then, wc must leave him to the 
sea, and to the vast anonymity of sea life. 



CHAPTER III 


SEA THOUGHTS 

T he years that Christopher Columbus spent at sea in 
making voyages to and from his tjpme in Genoa, years 
so blank to us, but to him who lived them so full of life and 
aetive growth, were most certainly fruitful in training and equip¬ 
ping him for that future career of which as yet, perhaps, he did 
not dream. The long undulating waves of the Mediterranean, with 
land appearing and dissolving away in the morning and evening 
mists, the business of ship life, harsh and rough in detail, but 
not too absorbing to the mind of a common mariner to prevent 
any thoughts he might have finding room to grow and take 
shape ; sea breezes, sea storms, sea calms; these were the setting 
of his knowledge and experience as he fared from port to port 
and from sea to sea. He is a very elusive figure in that environ¬ 
ment of misty blue, very hard to hold and identify, very shy of 
our scrutiny, and inaccessible even to. our speculation. If we 
would come up with him and place ourselves in some kind of 
sympathy with the thoughts that werq forming in his brain, it 
is necessary that wo should, for the moment, forget much of 
what we know of the world, and assume the imperfect know¬ 
ledge of the globe that man possessed in those years when Colum¬ 
bus was sailing the Mediterranean. 

That the earth was a round globe of land and water was a 
fact that, after many contradictions and uncertainties, intelli¬ 
gent men had by this time accepted. A conscious knowledge of 
the world as a whole had been a part of human thought for 
many hundreds of years ; and the sphericity of the earth had 
been a theory in the sixth century before Christ. In the fourth 
century Aristotle had watched the stars and eclipses; in the 
third century Eratosthenes had measured a degree of latitude, 
and measured it wrong ; in the second centurj^the philosopher 
Crates had constJhicted a rude sort of globe^ on which were 
marked the known kingdoms of the earth, and some also* tui- 
known. With the coming of the Cluistian era the theory of the 
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roimdness of the earth began to be denied; and as knowledge 
and learning became gathered into the hands of the Church they 
lost something of their clarity and singleness, and began to be 
used arbitrarily as evidence for or against other and less material 
theories. St Chrysostom opposed the theo^ of the earth’s 
roundness; St Isidore taught it; and so also did St Augustine, as 
we might expect from a man of his wisdom who lived so long 
in a monastery that looked out to sea from a high point, and 
who wrote the words Ubi magnitudo, ibi veritas. In the sixth 
century of the Christian era Bishop Cosmas gave much thought 
to this matter of a round world, and found a new argument 
which to his mind (poor Cosmas !) disposed of it very clearly ; 
for he argued that, ii the world were round, the people dwelling 
at the antipodes could not see Christ at His coming, and that 
therefore the earth was not round. But Bede, in the eighth 
century, established it finally as a part of human knowledge that 
the earth and all the heavenly bodies were spheres, and after 
that the fact was not again seriously disputed. 

What lay beyond the frontier of the known was a speculation 
inseparable from the spirit of exploration. Children, and people 
who do not travel, are generally content, when their thoughts 
stray beyond the paths trodden by their feet, to believe that 
the greater world is but a continuation on every side of their own 
environment; indeed, without the help of sight or suggestion, 
it is almost impossible to believe anything else. If you stand on 
an eminence in a great plain and think of the unseen country 
that lies beyond the horizon, trying to yisualise it and imagine 
that you see it, the eye of imagination can only see the continu¬ 
ance or projection of what is seen by the bodily sight. If you 
think, you can occupy the invisible space with a landscape made 
up from your own memorj’^ and knowledge : you may think of 
mountain chains and rivers, although there are none visible to 
your sight, or you may imagine vast seas and islands, oceans 
and continents. This, however, is thought, not pure imagination; 
and even so, with every advantage of thought and knowledge, 
you will not be able to imagine beyond your horizon a space 
of sea so wide that the farther shore is invisible, and yet imagine 
the farther shore also. You will see America across the Atlantic 
and Japan across the Pacific ; but you cannot see, in one single 
effort of the in.agination, an Atlantic of empty, blue water 
stretching to an empty horizon, another beyond that equally 
vast and empty, another beyond that, and so on until you have 
spanned the thousand horizons that lie between England and 
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America. The mind, that is to say, works in steps and spans 
corresponding to the spans of physical sight; it cannot clear 
itself enough from the body, or rise, high enough beyond ex¬ 
perience, to comprehend spaces so much vaster than anything 
ever seen by the eye of man. So also with the stretching cu 
the horizon which bounded human knowledge of the earth. It 
moved step by step; if one of Piinee Henry’s captains, creeping 
down the west coast of Africa, discovered a cape a hundred miles 
south of the known world, the most he could probably do was to 
imagine that there might lie, still another hundred miles farther 
south, another cape ; to sail for it in faith and hope, to find it, 
and to inmgine another possibility yet Eyiother himdred miles 
away. So far as experience went back, faith could look forward. 
It is thus with the common run of mankind ; yesterday’s march 
is the measure of to-morrow’s ; as much as they have done once, 
they may do again ; they fear it will be not much more ; they 
hope it may be not much less. 

The history of the exploration of the world up to the day 
when Columbus set sail from Palos is just such a history of steps. 
The Phoenicians coasting from harbour to harbour through the 
Mediterranean; the Romans marching from camp to camp, 
from country to country; the Jutes venturing in their frail craft 
into the stormy northern seas, making voyages a little longer and 
more daring every time, until they reached England; the captains 
of Prince Henry of Portugal feeling their way from voyage to 
voyage down the coast of Africa—there are no bold flights into 
the incredible here, t^it patient and bjisiness-like progress from 
one stepping-stone to another. Dangers and hardships there were, 
and brave followings ofr the faint will-o’-the-wisp of faith in 
what lay beyond; .but there were no great launchings into 
space. They but followed a line that was the continuance or 
projection of the line they had hitherto followed ; what they did 
was brave and glorious, but it was reasonable. What Columbus 
did, on the contrary, was, as we shall see lat6r, against all reason 
and knowledge. It was a leap in the dark towards some star in¬ 
visible to all but him; for he who sets forth across the desert 
sand or sea must have a brighter sun to guide him than that 
which sets and rises on the day of the small man. 


Oiu’ familiarity with maps and* atlases m^kes it difficult for 
us to think of the world in other terms than those of map and 
diagram; knowledge and science have focused things for us, 
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and our imagination has in consequence shrunk. It is ahnost 
impossible, when thinking of the earth as a whole, to think about 
it except as a picture drawn, or as a small globe with maps traced 
upon it. I am sure that our imagination has a far narrower 
angle—^to borrow a term from the seienee of lenses—^than the 
imagination of men who lived in the fifteenth century. They 
thought of the world in its actual terms—seas, islands, con¬ 
tinents, gulfs, rivers, oceans. Columbus had seen maps and 
charts—among them the famous portolani of Benincasa at 
Genoa; but I think it unlikely that he was so familiar with 
them as to have adopted their terms in his thoughts about the 
earth. He had seen thp Mediterranean and sailed upon it before 
he had seen a chart of it; he knew a good deal of the world 
itself before he had seen a map of it. He had more knowledge of 
the actual earth and sea than he had of pictures or drawings of 
them; and therefore, if we are to keep in sympathetic toiich 
with him, we must not think too closely of mai)s, but of land 
and sea themselves. 

The world that Columbus had heard about as being within the 
knowledge of men extended on the north to Iceland and Scandi¬ 
navia, on the south to a cape one hundi’ed miles south of the 
equator, and to the east as far as China and Japan. North and 
South were not important to the spirit of that time ; it was East 
and West that men thought of when they thought of the ex¬ 
pansion and the discovery of the world. And although they ad¬ 
mitted that the earth was a sphere, I thii\k it likely that they 
imagined (although the^ imagination was contrary to their 
knowledge) that the line of West and East was far longer, and 
full of vaster possibilities, than that of"North and South. North 
was familiar ground to them—oiie voyage to England, another 
to Iceland, another to Scandinavia; there was nothing impossible 
about that. Southward was another matter; but even here there 
was no ambition to discover the limit of the world. An error con¬ 
tinually made by the biographers of Columbus is the assumption 
that the purpose of Prince Henry’s explorations down the coast 
of Africa was to find a road to the West by way of the East. 
It was nothing of the kind. There was no idea in the minds of 
the Portuguese of the lands which Columbus discovered, and 
which we now know as the West Indies. M. Vignaud contends ‘ 
that the confusioa arose from the very loose way in which the 
term India was applied in the Middle Ages. Several Indias were 
recognised. There was an India beyond the Ganges ; a Middle 
H. Vignaud, “La Lettre et la Carte de Toscanelli,” Paris, 1901. 
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India, between the Ganges and the Indus; and a Lesser India, 
in which were included Arabia, Abyssinia, and the countries 
about the Red Sea. These divisions were, however, quite vague, 
and varied in different periods. In the time of Colximbus the 
word India meant the kingdom of Prester John, that fabulous 
monarch who had been the subject of persistent legends since 
the twelfth century ; and it was this India to which the Portu¬ 
guese sought a sea road. They had no idea of a barrier cape far 
to the south, the doubling of which would open a road for them 
to the west; nor were they, as M. Vignaud believes, trying to 
open a route for the spice trade with the Orient. They had no 
great spice trade, and did not seek more ; what they did seek 
was an extension of their ordinary trade" Avith Guinea and the 
African coast. To the maritime world of the fifteenth centiuy, 
then, the South as a geographical region and as a possible point 
of discovery had no attractions. 

To the west stretched what was known as the Sea of Dark¬ 
ness, about which even the cool knowledge of the geographers 
and astronomers could not think steadily. Nothing was known 
about it, it did not lead anywhere, there were no ])eople there, 
there was no trade in that direction. The tides of history and of 
life avoided it; only now and then some terrified mariner, blown 
far out of his course, came back with tales of sea monsters and 
enchanted, disappearing islands, and shores that receded, and 
coasts upon whi(;h no one could make a landfall. The farthest 
land known to the west was the Azores ; beyond that stretched 
a vague and impossible ocean of terror and darkness, of which the 
Arabian writer Xerif al Edrisi, whose countrymen were the sea- 
kings of the Middle Agesf wrote as follows :— 

“ The ocean ench’cles the ultimate bounds of the inhabited 
earth, and all beyond it is unknown. No one has been able to 
verify anything concerning it, on account of its difficult and 
perilous navigation, its great obsemity, its profound depth, and 
frequent tempests; through fear of its mighty fishes and its 
haughty winds ; yet there are many islands in it, some peopled, 
others uninhabited. There is no mariner who dares to enter into 
its deep waters ; or if any have done so, they have merely kept 
along its coasts, fearful of departing from them. The waves of 
this ocean, although they roll as high as mountains, yet maintain 
themselves without breaking; for if they broke it would be im¬ 
possible for a slfip to plough them.” 

It is another illustration of the way in which discovei^ and 
imagination had hitherto gone by steps and not by flights, that 
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geographical knowledge reached the islands of the Atlantic 
(none of which were at a very great distance from the coast of 
Europe or from each other) at a comparatively early date, and 
stopped there until in Columbus there was found a man with 
faith strong enough to make the long flight beyond them to the 
unknown West. And yet the philosophers, and later the carto¬ 
graphers, true to their instinct for this pedestrian kind of imagina¬ 
tion, put mythical lands and islands to the westward of the 
known islands, as though they were really trying to make a way, 
to sink stepping-stones into the deep sea that would lead their 
thoughts across the unknown space. There was the island of 
Antilia, which was placed in 25° 85' W., and was said to have 
been discovered by Ifon Roderick, the last of the Gothic kings 
of Spain, who fled there after his defeat by the Moors. There 
was the island of the Seven Cities, which is sometimes identified 
with this Antilia, and was the object of a persistent belief or 
superstition on the part of the inhabitants of the Canary Islands. 
They saw, or thought they saw, about ninety leagues to the 
westward, an island with high peaks and deep valleys. The 
vision was intermittent; it was only seen in very clear weather, 
on some of those pure, serene days of the tropics when in the 
clear atmosphere distant objects appear to be close at hand. In 
cloudy, and often in clear weather also, it was not to be seen at 
all; but the inhabitants of the Canaries, who always saw it in 
the same place, were so convinced of its reality that they peti¬ 
tioned the King of Portugal to allow them to go and take posses¬ 
sion of it; and several expeflitions were iq fact despatched, but 
none ever came up with that fairy land. It was called the island 
of the Seven Cities from a legend of se»/en bishops who had fled 
from Spain at the time of the Moorish conquest, and, landing 
upon this island, had founded there seven splendid cities. There 
was the island of St Brandan, called after the saint who set out 
from Ireland in the sixth century in search of an island which 
always receded before his ships ; this island was placed several 
hundred miles to the west of the Canaries on maps and charts 
throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There was the 
island of Brazil, to the west of Cape St Vincent; the islands of 
Royllo, San Giorgio, and Isola di Mam ; but they were all islands 
of dreams, seen by the eyes of many mariners in that imagina¬ 
tive time, but newer trodden by any foot of man. To Columbus, 
however, and the mariners oS his day, they wel*e all real places, 
whicH a man might reach by special good fortune or heroism, 
but which, all thinsrs considered, it was not quite worth the 
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while of any man to attempt to reach. They have all dis¬ 
appeared from our charts, like the Atlantis of Plato, that was 
once charted to the westward of the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
of which the Canaries were believed to be the last peaks un¬ 
submerged. 

Sea myths and legends are strange things, and do not as a 
rule persist in the minds of men imless they have had some 
ghostly foundation; so it is possible that these fabled islands of 
the West were lands that had actually been seen by living eyes, 
although their position could never be properly laid down 
nor their identity assured. Of all the wandering seamen who 
talked in the wayside taverns of Atlantie seaports, some must 
have had strange tales to tell; tales whieh sometimes may have 
been true, but were never believed. Vague rumours hung about 
those shores, like spray and mist about a headland, of lands 
seen and lost again in the unknown and uncharted ocean. Doubt¬ 
less the lamp of faith, the inner light, burned in some of these 
storm-tossed men ; but all they had was a glimpse here and 
there, seen for a moment and lost again; not the clear sight of 
faith by which Columbus steered his westward course. 


The actual outposts of western occupation, then, were the 
Azores, which were discovered by the Genoese sailors in pay of 
Portugal early in the fourteenth century; the Canaries, which 
had been continuously discovered and rediscovered since the 
Phoenicians oc!eu{)ied them and Pliny chose them for his Hes- 
peride^i; and Madeira, which is believed to have been discovered 
by an Englishman under the following very romantic and 
moving circumstances. 

In the reign oi Edward the Third a young man named 
Robert Machin fell in love with a beautifvil girl, his superior 
in rank, Anne Dorset of d’Urfey by name. She loved him also, 
Jbut her relations did not love him; and- therefore they had 
Machin imprisoned upon some pretext or other, and forcibly 
married the young lady to a nobleman who had a castle on the 
shores of the Bristol Channel. The marriage being accomplished, 
and the girl carried away by her bridegroom to his seat in the 
West, it was thought safe to release Machin. Whereupon h^ col¬ 
lected several friends, and they followed the newly-married couple 
to Bristol andHaid their plans for an abduction. One of the 
friends got himself engaged as a groom in the service of the un¬ 
happy bride, and found her love unchanged, and if possible in- 
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creased by the present misery she was in. An escape was planned; 
and one day, when the girl and her groom were riding in the 
park, they set spurs to their horses and galloped off to a place 
on the shores of the Bristol Channel, where young Robert had a 
boat on the beach and a ship in the ofling. They set sail immedi¬ 
ately, intending to make for France, where the reunited lovers 
hoped to live happily ; but it came on to blow when they were 
off the Lizard, and a southerly gale, which lasted for thirteen 
days, drove them far out of their course. The bride, from her 
joy and relief, fell into a state of the gloomiest despondency, 
believing that the hand of God was turned against her, and 
that their love would never be enjoyed. The tempest fell on the 
fourteenth day, and at the break of morning the sea-wom 
company saw trees and land ahead of them. In the sunrise they 
landed upon an island full of noble trees, about which flights of 
singing birds were hovering, and in which the sweetest fruits, 
the most lovely flowers, and the purest and most limpid waters 
abounded. Machin and his bride and their friends made an en¬ 
campment on a flowery meadow in a sheltered valley, where for 
three days they enjoyed the sweetness and rest of the shore and 
the companionship of all kinds of birds and beasts, which showed 
no signs of fear at their presence. On the third day a storm arose, 
and raged for a night over the island; and in the morning the 
adventurers found that their ship was nowhere to be seen. The 
despair of the little company was extreme, and was increased by 
the condition of poor Anne, upon whom terror and remorse again 
fell, and so preyed upon her mind that in tlujee days she was dead. 
Her lover, who had braved so much and won her so gallantly, 
was turned to stone by this misfortune. Remorse and aching 
desolation oppressed him; from the momept of her death he 
scarcely ate or spoke, and in five days he also was dead, surely 
of a broken heart. They buried him beside his mistress under 
a spreading tree, and put up a wooden cross there, with a prayer 
that any Christians who might come to the island, would build, 
a chapel to Jesus the Saviour. The rest of the party then repaired 
their little boat and put to sea; were cast upon the coast of 
Morocco, captured by the Moors, and thrown into prison. With 
them in prison was a Spanish pilot named Juan de Morales, who 
listened attentively to all they could tell him about the situation 
and condition of the island, and who after his release communi¬ 
cated what he knew to Princ© Henry of Portug&l. The island of 
Madefra was thus rediscovered in 1418, and in 142.5 was colonised 
by Prince Henry, who appointed as governor Bartolomeo de 
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Perestrello, whose daughter was afterwards to become the wife 
of Columbus. 

So much for the outposts of the, Old World. Of the New 
World, about the possibility of which Columbus is beginning to 
dream as he sails the Mediterranean, there was no knowledge and 
hardly any thought. Though new in the thoughts of Columbus, 
it was very old in itself ,* generations of men had lived and walked 
and spoken and toiled there, ever since men came upon the 
earth ; sun and shower, the thrill of the seasons, birth and life 
and death, had been visiting it for centuries and centuries. And 
it is quite possible that, long before even the civilisation that 
produced Columbus was in its dawn, men from the Old World 
had journeyed there. There are two very old fragments of know¬ 
ledge which indicate at least the possibility of a Western World 
of which the ancients had knowledge. Thei’e is a fragment, pre¬ 
served from the fourth century before Christ, of a conversation 
between Silenus and Midas, King of Phrygia, in which Silenus 
correctly describes the Old World—Europe, Asia, and Africa— 
as being surrounded by the sea, but also describes, far to the west 
of it, a huge island, which had its own civilisation and its own 
laws, where the animals and the men were of twice our stature, 
and lived for twice our years. There is also the story told by 
Plato of the island of Atlantis, which was larger than Africa 
and Asia together, and which in an earthquake disappeared 
beneath the waves, producing such a slime upon the surface 
that no ship was able to navigate the sea in that place. This is 
the story which the priests of Sais told to Solon, and which was 
embodied in the sacred inscriptions in*their tem])les. It is strange 
that any one should think of this theory of the slime who had 
not seen or heard, of the Sargasso Sea—that great bank of 
floating seaweed that the ocean currents collect and retain in 
the middle of the basin of the North Atlantic. 

The Egyjitians, the Tartars, the Canaanites, the Chinese, 
the Arabians, the Welsh, and the Scandimvians have all been 
credited with the colonisation of America ; but the only race 
from the Old World which is believed to have been there were 
the Scandinavians. In the year 983 the coast of Greenland was 
visited by Eric the Red, the son of a Noi-wegian noble, who was 
banished for the crime of murder. Some fifteen years later ^jlric’s 
son Lief made an expedition with thirty-fiv% men and a ship in 
the direction ofthe new land. They came to a coast where there 
were nothing but ice mountains having the a'J)pearance of»slate; 
this country they named Helluland—that is, Land of Slate. 
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This country is our Newfoundland. Standing out to sea again, 
they reached a level wooded country with white sandy cliffs, 
which they called Markland, or Land of Wood, which is our 
Nova Scotia. Next they reached an island east of Markland, 
where they passed the winter; and as one of their number who 
had wandered some distance inland had found vines and grapes. 
Lief named the country Vinland or Vine Land, which is the 
country we call New England. The Scandinavians continued to 
make voyages to the West and South; and finally Thorfinn 
Karlsefne, an Icelander, made a great expedition in the spring 
of 1007 with ships and material for colonisation. He made much 
progress to the southwards; and the Icelandic accounts of the 
climate and soil and characteristics of the country leave no 
doubt that Greenland and Nova Scotia were discovered and 
colonised at this time. 

It must be remembered, however, that then and in the 
lifetime of Columbus Greenland was supposed to be a pro¬ 
montory of the coast of Europe, and was not connected in men’s 
minds with a western continent. Its early discovery has no 
bearing on Ihe significance of Columbus’s achievement, the 
greatness of which depends not on his having been the first man 
from the Old World to set foot upon the shores of the New, but 
on the fact that by pure faith and belief in his own purpose he 
did set out for and arrive in a world where no man of his era or 
civilisation had ever before set foot, or from which no wanderer 
who may have been blown there ever returned. It is enough to 
claim for him the merit of discovery in lihe true sense of the 
word. The New World was covered from the Old by aweil of 
distance, of time and space, of absence, invisibility, virtual 
non-existence; and he discovered it, 

* It is only right to inform the reader that M. Henry Vignaud has 
seriously weakened, if he has not destroyed, the evidence on wliich 
these statements rest, and by which they have hitherto been Iwlievcd. 
He says that there is no evidence that the Scandinavians ever got farther 
south than the Arctic I'egions of Labrador. His argument may be studied 
in " Les Expeditions dcs Scandinaves cn Amerique devant la Critique, 
etc.,’’ par Henry Vignaud, Paris. Societ6 des Am6ricainistes de Paris, 
1911. 



CHAPTER IV 


IN PORTUGAL 

T here is no reason to believe that before his twenty-fifth 
year Columbus was anything more than a merchant or 
mariner, sailing before the mast, ^nd joining one ship 
after another as opportunities for good voyages offered them¬ 
selves. A change took place later, probably after his marriage, 
when he began to adapt himself rapidly to a new set of sur¬ 
roundings, and to show his intrinsic qualities; but all the 
attempts that have been made to glorify him socially—attempts, 
it must be remembered, in which he himself and his sons were 
in after years the leaders—are entirely mistaken. That strange 
instinct for consistency which makes people desire to see the 
outward man correspond, in terms of momentary and arbitrary 
credit, with the inner and hidden man of the heart, has in truth 
led to more biographical injustice than is fully realised. If 
Columbus had been the man some of his biographers would like 
to make him out—^the nephew or descendant of a famous 
French Admiral, educated at the University of Pavia, belonging 
to a family of noble bijjth and high social esteem in Genoa, chosen 
by King Rene to be the commander of naval expeditions, learned 
in scientific lore, in the classics, in astronomy, and in cosmo¬ 
graphy, the friend ^d correspondent of Toscanelli and other 
leamra scientists—^we should find it hard indeed to forgive him 
the shifts and deceits that he practised. It is far more interesting 
to think of him as a common craftsman, of a lowly condition 
and poor circumstances, who had to earn his living during the 
formative period of his life by the simplest and hardest labour 
of the hand. The qualities that made him what he was were of a 
very simple kind, and his character owed its strength, not to any 
complexity or subtlety of training and education, but rather to 
that very bareness and simplicity of circumstance that made him 
a man of simple rather than manifold ideas. He^was not capable 
of seeing both sidtes of a question ; 4ae saw onl^f one side. But he 
came of a great race; and it was the qualities of his race, com¬ 
bined with this simplicity and even perhaps vacancy of mind, 
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that gave to his idea, when once the seed of it had lo<^ed in his 
mind, so much vigour in growth and room for expansion. Think 
of him, then, at the age of twenty-five as a typical plebeian 
Genoese, bearing all the characteristic traits of ms century and 
people—^the spirit of adventure, the love of gold and of power, 
a spirit of mysticism, and more than a touch of crafty and 
elaborate dissimulation, when that should be necessary. 

He had been at sea for two or three years, making voyages 
to and from Genoa, with an occasional spell ashore and plunge 
into the paternal affaii s, when in the year 1476 he found himself 
on board a Genoese vessel which formed one of a convoy going 
to Lisbon. This convoy was attacked off Cape St Vincent by 
Colombo, or ColomH, the famous French corsair, of whom 
Christopher himself has quite falsely been called a relative. Only 
two of the Genoese vessels escaj>ed, and one of these two was 
the ship which carried Columbus. It arrived at Lisbon, where 
Columbus went ashore and took up his abode. 


This, so far as can be ascertained, is the truth about the 
arrival of Columbus in Portugal. The early years of an obscure 
man who leaps into fame late in life are nearly always difficult 
to gather knowledge about, because of that instinct, to which I 
have already referred, to make out that the cfircumstances of a 
man who late in life becomes great and remarkable were always, 
at every point in his career, remarkable also. We love to trace 
the hand of destiny guiding her chosen people, protecting them 
from dangers, and preserving them for their great nmment. It 
is a pleasant study, and one to which the facts often lend them¬ 
selves ; but it leads to a vicious method of biography which ob¬ 
scures the truth with legends and pretenbes that have after¬ 
wards laboriously to be cleared away. It was so in the case of 
Columbus. Before his departure on his first voyage of discovery 
there is absolutely jio contemporary record of him except a few 
dates in notarial registers. The circumstances of his life and hfs 
previous condition were supplied afterwards by himself and his 
contemporaries ; and both he and they saw the past in the light 
of the present, and did their best to make it fit a present so 
wonderful and miraculous. The whole trend of recent research 
on \he subject qf Columbus has been, unfortunately, in the 
direction of proving the comjplete insincerity of his own speech 
and .writings about his early life, and the inaccuracy of Las 
Casas, his contemporary biographer, and the first historian of 
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the West Indies. Those of my readers, then, who axe inclined 
to^be^impatient with the mea^eness of the facts with which I 
am presenting them, and^the disprpportionate amount of theory 
to fact with regard to those early years of Columbus, mu^ 
remember three things—first, that the only record of the early 
years of Columbus was written long after those years had passed 
away, and in circmnstances which did not harmonise with them; 
second, that there is evidence, both substantive and presump¬ 
tive, that much of those records, even though it came from the 
hands of Coltimbus and his friends, is false and must be dis¬ 
carded ; and third, that the only way in which anything like the 
truth can be arrived at is by circumstantial and presumptive 
evidence with regard to dates, names, places, and events upon 
which the obscure life of Columbus impinged. Columbus is 
known to have written much about himself, but very little of it 
exists or remains in his own handwriting. It remains in the form 
of quotation by others, all of whom had their reasons for not 
representing quite accurately what was, it must be feared, not 
even itself a candid and accurate record. The evidence for these 
very serious statements is the subject of numberless volumes 
and monographs, which cannot be quoted here; for it is my 
privilege to reap the results, and not to reproduce the material, 
of the immense research and investigation to which in the last 
fifty years the life of Columbus has been subjected. 


We shall come to acts eirough presently ; in the meantime 
we have but the vaguest knowledge of what Columbus did in 
Lisbon. The one technical possession which he obviously had 
was knowledge of the sea; he had also a head on his shoulders, 
and plenty of judgment and common-sense; he had likely picked 
up some knowledge of cartography in his early years at Genoa, 
since (having abandoned wool-weaving) he probably wished to 
make progress in the profession of the sea; and it is, therefore, 
believed that he picked up a living in Lisbon by drawing charts 
and maps. Such a living would only be intermittent; a fact 
that is indicated by his periodic excursions to sea again, pre¬ 
sumably when funds were exhausted. There were other Genoese 
in Lisbon, and his own brother Bartholomew was with him there 
for a time. He may actually have been ther^ when Columbus 
arrived; but it is probable that Columbxis, the pioneer of the 
family, seeing a better field for his brother’s talent in Lisbon 
than in Genoa, sent for him when he himself was established 
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there. This Bartholomew, of whom we shall see a good deal in 
the future, is merely an outline at this stage of the story; an 
outline that will later be filled up with human features and fitted 
with a human character; at present he is but a brother of 
Christopher, with a rather bookish taste, a better knowledge of 
cartography than Christopher possessed, and some little ex- 

E erience of the bookselling trade. He too made charts in 
isbon, and sold books also; and no doubt between them the 
efforts of the brothers, supplemented by the occasional voyages 
of Christopher, obtained them a sufficient livelihood. The social 
change, in the one case from the society of Genoese wool-weavers, 
and in the other from the company of merchant sailors, must 
have been very great; for there is evidence that they began to 
make friends and acquaintances among a rather different class 
than had been formerly accessible to them. The change to a new 
country also and to a new language makes a deep impression at 
the age of twenty-five; and although Columbus in his seafarings 
had been in many ports, and had probably picked up a know¬ 
ledge both of Portuguese and of Spanish, his establishment in the 
Portuguese capital could not fail to enlarge his outlook upon 
life. 

But there is absolutely no record of his circumstances in the 
first years of his life at Lisbon. 



CHAPTER V 


ADVENTUBES BODILY AND SPIRITUAL 

C OLUMBUS had not been long in Portugal before he was 
off again to sea, this time on a longer voyage than any 
he had yet undertaken. Our knowledge of it depends on 
his own words as reported by Las Casas, and, like so much other 
knowledge similarly recorded, is not to be received with absolute 
certainty ; but on the whole the balance of probability is in 
favour of its truth. The words in which this voyage is recorded 
are given as a quotation from a letter of Columbus, and, stripped 
of certain obvious interpolations of the historian, are as follows : 
—“ In the month of February, and in the year 1477,1 navigated 
as far as the island of TUe [Thule], a hundred leagues; and to 
this island, which is as large as England, the English, especially 
those of Bristol, go with merchandise ; and when I was there the 
sea was not frozen over, although there were very high tides, so 
much so that in some parts the sea rose twenty-five brazas, and 
went down as much, twice during the day.” ^ The reasons for 
doubting that this voyaige took place arp due simply to Colum¬ 
bus’s habit of being untruthful in regard to his own past doings, 
and his propensity for drrfwing the long bow; and the reason 
that has been accepted by most of his biographers who have 
denied the truth of this statement is that, in the year 1492, 
when Columbus was addressing the King and Queen of Spain 
on his qualifications as a navigator, and when he wished to set 
forth his experience in a formidable light, he said nothing about 
this voyage, but merely described his explorations as having 
extended from Guinea on the south to England on the north. 
A shrewd estimate of Columbus’s character makes it indeed 
seem incredible that, if he had really been in Iceland, he should 
not have mentioned the fact on this occasion ; and yet there Is 
just one reason, also quite characteristic of Columbus, that would 
accoimt for the suppression. It is Just possible that when Jie 
was at Thule, by which he meant Iceland, he may have heard 

‘ ‘4 Hist, del Almirante,” cap. 4 * 
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of the explorations in the direction of Greenland and Newfound¬ 
land ; and that, although by other navigators these lands were 
regarded as a part of the continent of Europe, he may have had 
some glimmermgs of an idea that they were part of land and 
islands in the West; and he was much too jealous of his own 
reputation as the great and only originator of the project for 
voyaging to the West, to give away any hints that he was not 
the only person to whom such ideas had occurred. There is 
deception and untruth somewhere; and one must make one’s 
choice between regarding the story in the first place as a lie, 
or accepting it as truth, and putting dowai Columbus’s silence 
about it on a later occasion to a rare instinct of judicious sup¬ 
pression. There are other faets in his life, to which we shall 
come later, that are in accordance with this theory. There is 
no doubt, moreover, that Columbus had a very great experience 
of the sea, and was one of the greatest practical seamen that 
have ever lived in history; and it would be foolish to deny, 
except for the gravest reasons, that he made a voyage to the 
far North, which was neither unusual at the time nor a very 
great achievement for a seaman of his experience. 

Christopher returned from these voyages, of which we know 
nothing except^the facts that he has given us, towards the end 
of 1477 ; and itjwas probably in the next year that an event very 
important in his life and career took place. Hitherto there has 
been no w’hisper of love in that arduous career of wool-weaving, 
sailoring, and map-making ; and it is not unlikely that his 
marriage represents the first inspiration of love in his life, for he 
was, in spite of his southern birth, a cool-blooded man, for whom 
affairs of the heart had never a very serious interest. But at 
Lisbon, where he began to find himself with some footing and 
place in the world, and where the prospect of at least a livelihood 
began to open out before him, his thouglits took that turn to¬ 
wards domesticity and family life which marks a moment in the 
development of almost every man. And now, since he has at lost 
to emerge from the misty environment of sea-spray that has 
veiled him so long from our intimate sight, we may take a close 
look at him as he was in this year 1478. 

Unlike the southern Italians, he was fair in colouring, a 
nAan rather above the middle height, large-limbed, of a shapely 
breadth and proportion, and of a grave and dignified demeanour. 
His face was ruddy, and inclined to be fre^led under the ex¬ 
posure to the sun; his hair at this age still fair and reddish, al¬ 
though in a few years later it turn^ grey, and became white 
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while he was still a young man. His nose was sliglitly aguiline; his 
face long and rather full; his eyes of a dear blue, with sharply 
defined eyebrows—seamen’s eyes, which get an unmistakable 
light in them from long staring into the sea distances. Altogether 
a handsome and distinguished-looking young man, noticeable 
anjrwhere, and especially among a crowd of swarthy Portuguese. 
He was not a lively young man; on the contrary, his manner 
was rather heavy, and even at times inclined to be pompous ; he 
had a very good opinion of himself, had the clear calculating head 
and tidy intellectual methods of the able mariner, was shrewd 
and cautious—in a word, took himself and the world very seri¬ 
ously. A strictly conventional man, as the conventions of his 
time and race went, probably some of his gayer and lighter- 
hearted contemporaries thought him a dull enough dog, who 
would not join in a carouse or a gallant adventure, but would 
probably get the better of you if he could in any commercial 
deal. He was a great stickler for the observances of religion; 
and never a Sunday or feast-day passed, when he was ashore, 
without finding him, like the dutiful son of the Church that he 
was, assisting at Mass and Benediction. He was not, indeed, a 
very attractive or inspiring figure of a man; not the man whose 
company one would likely have sought very much, or whose 
conversation one would have found very interesting. A man 
rather whose character was cast in a large and plain mould, 
without those many facets which add so much to the brightness 
of human intercoiuse, and which attract and reflect the light 
from other minds ; a^.nan who must |pe tried in large circum¬ 
stances,-end placed in a big setting, if his qualities are to be seen 
to advantage. ... I seem to see him walking up from the shop 
near the harbour at Lisbon towards the convent of Saints; 
walking gravely and firmly, with a dignified demeanour, with 
his best clothes on, and glad, for the moment, to be free of his 
sea acquaintances, and to be walking in the direction of that 
upper-class world after which he has a secrdt hankering in his 
heart. There are a great many churches in Lisbon nearer his 
house where he might hear Mass on Simdays; but he prefers to 
walk up to the rich and fashionable convent of Saints, where 
everjrbody is well dressed, and where those kindling eyes of his 
may indulge a cool taste for feminine beauty. 


While the chapel bell is ringing other people are hurrying 
through the sunny Lisbon streets to Mass at the convent. 
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Among the fashionable throng are two ladies, one young, one 
mid<3Qe-aged ; they separate at the church door, and the younger 
one leaves her mother and takes her place in the convent dioir. 
This is Philippa Mohiz, who lives alone with her mother in 
Lisbon, and amuses herself with her privileges as a camliera, or 
dame, in one of the knightly orders attached to the rich convent 
of Saints. Perhaps she has noticed the tall figure of the young 
Genoese in the strangers’ part of the convent, perhaps not; 
but his roving blue eye has noticed her, and much is to come of 
it. The young Genoese continues his regular and exemplary 
attendance at the divine Office, the yoxmg lady is zealous in 
observing her duties in the choir; some kind friend introduces 
them; the audacious young man makes his proposals, and, in 
spite of the melancholy protests of the young lady’s exceedingly 
respectable and highly-connected relatives, the young people 
are betrothed and actually married before the elders have time 
to recover breath from their first shock at the absurdity of the 
suggestion. 

There is a very curious fact in connection with his marriage 
that is worthy of our consideration. In all his voluminous 
writings, letters, memoirs and journals,' Columbus only twice 
mentions his wife—once in a letter, and once in his will, made 
at Valladolid many years later, long after her death; in each 
case the reference is in the bare words “ my wife.” He who wrote 
so much, did not write of her; he who boasted so much, never 
boasted of her; he who bemoaned so much, never bemoaned 
her. There is a blank silence on his part about everything con¬ 
nected with his marriage and his wife. T like to think that it was 
because this marriage, which incidentally furnished him with one 
of the great impulses of his career, was in itself placid and un- 
eventfid, and belongs to that mass of hayipy days that do not 
make history. Columbus was not a passionate man. I think 
that love had a very small place in his life, and that the fever of 
passion was with him brief and soon finished with; but I am 
sure he was affectionate, and grateful for any affection and 
tenderness that were bestowed upon him. He was much away 
too, at first on his voyages to Guinea and afterwards on the 
business of his petitions to the Portuguese and Spanish Courts; 
and one need not be a cynic to believe that these absences did 
nothing to lessen the affection between him and his wife. Finally, 
thejr married life was a short one ; she died*within ten years, 
and I am sure did not outlive his affections ; so that there may 
be something solemn, some secret memories of the aching joy 
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and sorrow that her coming into his life and passing out of it 
brought him, in tliis silence of Colmnbus concerning ms wife.^ 


This marriage was, in the vulgar idiom of to-day, a great 
thing for Columbus. It not only brought him a wife; it brought 
him a home, society, recognition, and a connection with 
maritime knowledge and adventure that was of the greatest 
importance to him. Philippa Mohiz Perestrello was the daughter 
of Bartolomeo Perestrello, who had been appointed hereditary 
governor of the island of Porto Santo on its colonisation by 
Prince Henry in 1425 and who had died there in 1457. Her 
grandfather was Gil Ayres Moniz, who’was secretary to the 
famous Constable Pereira in the reign of King John I. of 
Portugal, and is chiefly interesting to us because he founded the 
chapel of the “ Piedad ” in the Carmelite Monastery at Lisbon, 
in which the Mohiz family had the right of interment for ever, 
and in which the body of Philippa, after her brief pilgrimage in 
this world was over, duly rested; and whence her son ordered 
its disinterment and reburial in the chureh of Santa Clara in 
San Domingo. Philippa’s mother, Isabel Mohiz, was the second 
or third wife of Perestrello ; and after her husband’s death she 
had come to live in Lisbon. She had another daughter, Violante 
by name, who had married one Mulier, or Muliartes, in Huelva ; 
and a son named Bartolomeo, who was the heir to the governor¬ 
ship of Porto Santo ; but as he was only a little boy at the time 
of his father’s death his mother ceded the governorship to 
Pedro Correa da Cunlia, who had mafried Iseult, the daughter 
of old Bartolomeo by hi& first wife. The governorship was thus 
kept in the family,during the minority of Bartolomeo, who 
resumed it later when he came of age. 

This Isabel, mother of Philippa, was a very important ac¬ 
quaintance indeed for Columbus. It must be noted that he left 
Ijie shop and Bartholomew to take care of themselves or each 
other, and went to live in the house of his mother-in-law. 
Columbus seems to have been fortunate in securing the favour 
of his female relatives-in-law; and it was probably owing to the 
championship of Philippa’s mother that a marriage so much to 
his advantage ever took plaee at all. His wife had many .dis¬ 
tinguished relatives in the neighbourhood of Iiisbon ; her cousin 
was archbishop At this very time^ but I can neither find that 
their marriage was celebrated with the archfepiscopal blessing 
nor lhat he ever got much help or countenance from the male 
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members of the Mohiz family. Archbishops even to-day do not 
much like their pretty cousins marrying a man of Columbus’s 
position, whether you call him a wool-weaver, a sailor, a map- 
maker, or a bookseller. “ Adventurer ” is perhaps the truest 
description of him ; and the word was as much distrusted in the 
best circles in Lisbon in the fifteenth century as it is to-day. 

Those of his new relatives, however, who did get to know 
him soon began to see that Philippa had not made such a bad 
bargain after all. With the confidence and added belief in him¬ 
self that the recognition and encouragement of those kind women 
brought him, Columbus’s mind and imagination expanded; 
and I think it was prpbably now that he began to wonder if all 
his knowledge and seamanship, his quite useful smattering of 
cartography and cosmography, Ws real love of adventure, and all 
his dreams and speculations concerning the unknown and un¬ 
charted seas, could not be turned to some practical account. 
His wife’s ste])-sister Iseult and her husband had, moreover, only 
lately retiuned to Lisbon from their long residence in IPorto 
Santo ; young Bartolomeo Perestrello, her brother, was reigning 
there in their stead, and no doubt sending home interesting 
accounts of ships and navigators that put in at Madeira; and all 
these circumstances would tend to fan the spark of Columbus’s 
desire to have some adventure and glory of his own on the high 
seas. He would wish to show all these grandees, with whom his 
marriage had brought him acquainted, that you did not need 
to be bom a Perestrello—or Pallastrelli, as the name was in its 
original Italian form—^to make a name^in the world. Donna 
Isabel, moreover, was neVer tired of talking about Porto Santo 
and her dead husband, and of all the voyages and sea adventures 
that had filled his life. She was obviously ^ good teller of tales, 
and had all the old history and traditions of Madeira at her 
fingers’ ends; the story of Robert Machin and Anne Dorset; 
the story of the isle of Seven Cities; and the black cloud on the 
horizon that turned out in the end to be Madeira. She told 
Christopher how her husband, when he had first gone to Porto 
Santo, had taken there a litter of rabbits, and how the rabbits 
had so increased that in two seasons they had eaten up every¬ 
thing on the island, and rendered it uninhabitable for some time. 

She brought out her husband’s sea charts, memoranda and 
log-books, the sight of which still further inflamed Christopher’s 
curiosity and ambition. The. great thing in those days was to 
disc6ver something, if it was only a cape down the African coast 
or a rock in the Atlantic. The key to fame, which later took the 
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form of mechanical invention, and later still of discovery in the 
region of science, took the form then of actual discovery of 
parts of the earth’s surface. The thing was in the air; news was 
coming in every day of something new seen, something new 
charted. If others had done so much, and the field was still 
half unexplored, could not he do something also ? It was not an 
unlikely thought to occur to the mind of a student of sea charts 
and horizons. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE FIRE KINDIES 

T he next step in Colvunbus’s career was a move to Porto 
Santo, which probably took place very soon after his 
marriage—^that is to say, in the year 1479. It is likely 
that he had the chance of making a voyage there ; perhaps even 
of commanding a ship, for his experience of the sea and skill as a 
navigator must by this time have raised him above the rank of 
an ordinary seaman ; and in that case nothing would be more 
natural than that he should take his yoxmg wife with him to visit 
her brother Bartolomeo, and to see the family property. It is 
one of the charms of the seaman’s profession that he travels free 
all over the world ; and if he has no house or other fixed posses¬ 
sions that need to be looked after, he has the freedom of the 
world, and can go where he likes free of cost. Porto Santo and 
Madeira, lying in the track of the busiest trade on the Atlantic 
coast, would provide Columbus with an excellent base from 
which to make other voyages ; so it was probably with a heart 
full of eager anticipation for the future, and a sense of quiet hap¬ 
piness in the present, that in the year 1479 Signor Cristoforo 
Colombo (for he did not ;^et call himself Senor Cristoval Colon) 
set out for Porto Santo—^a lonely rock some miles north of 
Madeira. Its southern shore is a long sweeping bay of white sand, 
with a huddle of sand-hills beyond, and cliffs and peaks of basalt 
streaked with lava fringing the other shores. When Columbus 
and his bride arrived there the place was almost as bare as it is 
to-day. There were the governor’s house ; the settlement of 
Portuguese who worked in the mills and sugar-fields ; the mills 
themselves, with the cultivated sugar-fields behind them; and 
the vineyards, with the dwarf Malmsey vines which Prince 
Henry had., imported from Candia fifty years before. The forest 
of djagon-trees that had once covered the island was nearly all 
gone. The wood Isad all been used either for'.budding, raaJbng 
boats, or for fuel; and on the fruit of the fev^ trees that were 
left a'herd of pigs was fattened. There was frequent communica¬ 
tion by boat wim Madeira, which was the chief of all the Atlantic 
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islands, and the headquarters of the sugar trade; and Porto 
Santo itself was a favourite place of call for passing ships. So 
that it was by no means lonely for Christopher Columbus and his 
wife, even if they had not had the society of the governor and 
his settlement. 


We can allow him about three years in Porto Santo, includ¬ 
ing visits to Madeira and short sea voyages. I think it not 
uiuikely that it was the happiest time of his life. He was 
removed from the micomlortable environment of people who 
looked down upon him because of his obscure birth; he was in an 
exquisite climate, and living by the seashore, as a sailor loves 
to do; he got on well with Bartolomeo, who was no doubt glad 
enough of the company of this grave sailor who had seen so 
much and had visited so many countries; above all he had his 
wife there, his beautiful, dear, proud Philippa, all to himself, 
and out of reach of those abominable Portuguese noblemen who 
paid so much attention to her and so little to him, and made him 
so Jealous; and there was a whispered promise of some one who 
was coming to make him happier still. It is a splendid setting, 
this, for the sea adventurer ; a charming picture that one has of 
him there so long ago, walking on the white shores of the great 
sweeping bay, with the glorious purple Atlantic sparkling and 
thimdering on the sands as it sparkles and thunders to-day. 
A place empty and vivid, swept by the mellow winds; silent, 
but for the continuous roar of the sea ; still, but for the scuttling 
of the rabbits among the sand-hills afid the occasional passage 
of a figure from the mills up to the sugar-fields ; but brilliant 
with sunshine and ^!olour and the bright environment of the 
sea. It was upon such scenes that he looked during this happy 
pause in his life; they were the setting of Philippa’s dreams and 
anxieties as the time of motherhood drew near ; and it was upon 
them that their little son first opened his eyes^ and with the boom 
of the Altantic breakers that he first mingled his small voice. 

It is but a moment of rest and happiness ; for Christopher the 
scene is soon changed, and he must set forth upon a voyage again 
while Philippa is left, with a new light in her eyes, to watch over 
the atom that wakes and weeps and twists and struggles.and 
mews, and sleepy again, in her charge. Sleep well, little son 1 
Yet a little while, and you too shall make voyages and con¬ 
quests; new worlds lie waiting for you, who are so greatly 
astonished at this old world ; far journeys by land and sea, and 
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the company of courtiers and kings ; and much honour from the 
name and deeds of him who looked smiling into your eyes, 
and was so very large and overshadowing 1 But with her who 
quietly sings to you, whose hands soothe and caress you, in 
whose eyes shines that wonderful light of mother’s love—only 
a little while longer. 


While Diego, as this son was christened, was yet only a baby in 
his cradle, Cdumbus is said to have made an important voyage '■ 
to the coast of Guinea, as all the western part of the African 
continent was then called. His solid and practical qualities were 
by this time beginning to be recognised; and it is possible that 
he was appointed to a caravel in the expedition which set out 
for Guinea in December 1481. A few miles from Cape Coast 
Castle, and on the borders of the Dutch colony, there are to-day 
the ruined remains of a fort; and it is this fort, the fortress of 
St George, that the expedition was sent out to erect. On the 
11th of December the little fleet set sail from Lisbon—^ten 
caravels, and two barges or lighters laden with the necessary 
masonry and timber-work for the fort. The fleet was commanded 
by the Portuguese Admiral Azumbago. They called at Cape 
Verde, where the Admiral was commissioned to present one of 
the negro kings with some horses and hawks, and incidentally 
to obtain his assent to a treaty. On the 19th of January 1482, 
having made a very good voyage, they landed just beyond the 
Cape of the Three Points, and immediately set about the business 
of the expedition. 

There was a state reception, with Admiral Azumbago walking 
in front in scarlet and brocade, followed by Jiis captains dressed 
in gorgeous tunics and cloaks with golden collars, and, well hidden 
beneath their finery, good serviceable cuirasses. The banner of 
Portugal was ceremoniously unfmled and displayed from the 
top of a tall tree. An altar was erected and consecrated by the 
chaplain to the expedition, and a mass was sung for the repose 
of the soul of Prince Henry. The Portugal contingent were then 
met by Cara^mansa, the king of the country, who came sur- 
roimdm by a great guard of blacks armed with assegais, their 
bodies scantily decorated with monkey ivac and pahn leaves. 
The black monarch must have presented a Handsome appear- 

11,give the account of this expedition because all the earher authori¬ 
ties aver that Columbus joined it. But later research has failed to dis¬ 
cover the smallest evidence that he did so. 
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ance, for his arms and legs were decked with gold bracelets and 
rings, he had a kind of dog-collar fitted with bells round his 
neck, and some pieces of gold were daintily twisted into his 
beard. With these aids to diplomacy, and doubtless also with 
the help of a dram or two of spirits or of the wine of Oporto, the 
treaty was soon concluded, and a very shrewd stroke of business 
accomplished for King John of Portugal; for it gave him 
the sole right of exchanging gaudy rubbish from Portugal for 
the precious gold of Ethiopia. When the contents of the two 
freight-ships had been unloaded, they were beached and broken 
up, by the orders of King John, who wished it to be thought that 
they had been destroyed in the whirlpopls of that dangerous 
sea, and that the navigatioti of those rough waters was only safe 
for the caravels of the Navy. The fort was built in twenty 
days, and the expedition returned, laden with gold and 
ivory; Admiral Azumbago remained behind in command of 
the garrison. 


Columbus went back to Porto Santo with his ambitions 
thoroughly kindled. He had been sailing with a fleet; he had 
been down to the mysterious coast of Africa; he had been 
trafficking with strange tribes ; he had been engaged in a difficult 
piece of navigation such as he loved; and on the long dreamy 
days of the voyage home, the caravels furrowing the blue At¬ 
lantic before the steady trade-wind, he determined that he 
would find some way of putting his knowledge to use, and of 
earning distinction for himself. Living, as he had been lately, 
in Atlantic seaports overiooking the western ocean, it is certain 
that the idea of discovering something in that direction occupied 
him more and more. What it was that he was to discover was 
probably very vague in his mind, and was likely not designated 
by any name more exact than “ lands.” In after years he 
tried to show that it was a logical and scientific deduction which 
led him to go and seek the eastern shore of the Indian continent 
by sailing west; but we may be almost certain that at this time 
he thought of no such thing. He had no exact scientific know¬ 
ledge at this date. His map-making had taught him something, 
and naturally he had kept his cars open, and knew all the gossip 
and hearsay ah(^ the islands of the West; ahd there gradually 
grew in his mind the intuition or convictiop—I refuse to call 
it an opinion—that, over that blue verge of the West, there was 
land to be found. How this seed of conviction first lodged in his 
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mind it would be impossible to say; in any one of the steps 
through which we have followed him it might have taken its 
root; but there it was, beginning to occupy his mind very 
seriously indeed ; and he began to look out, as all men do who 
wish to act upon faith or conviction which they cannot de¬ 
monstrate to another person, for some proofs that his con¬ 
viction was a sound one. 

And now, just at the moment when he needs it most, comes 
an incident that, to a man of his religious and superstitious habit, 
seems like the pointing finger of Providence. The story of the 
shipwrecked pilot has been discredited by nearly all the modern 
biographers of Columbus, chiefly because it does not fit in with 
their theory of his scientific studies and the alleged bearing 
of these on his great discovery; but it is given by Las Casas, 
who says that it was commonly believed by Columbus’s entourage 
at Hispaniola. Moreover, amid all the tangles of theory and 
argument in which the achievement of Columbus has been in¬ 
volved, this original story of shipwrecked mariners stands out 
with a strength and simplicity that cannot be entirely dis¬ 
regarded by the historian who permits himself some light of 
imagination by which to work. It is more true to life and to 
nature that Columbus should have received his last impulse, 
the little push that was to set his accumulated energy and 
determination in motion, from a thing of pure chance, than 
that he should have built his achievement up in a logical super¬ 
structure resting on a basis of profound and elaborate theory. 

In the year following Columbus’s return from Guinea, then, 
he, and probably his family, had gone over to Madeira from 
Porto Santo, and were staying there. While they were there a 
small ship put in to Madeira, much battered by storms and bad 
weather, and manned by a crew of five sick mariners. Columbus, 
who was probably never far from the shore at Funchal when a 
ship came into the harbour, happened to see them. Struck by 
their appearance, arid finding them in a quite destitute and griev-' 
ously invalid condition, he entertained them in his house until 
some other provision could be made for them. But they were 
quite worn out. One by one they succumbed to weakness and 
ulness, until one only, a pilot from Huelva, was left. He also was 
sinkmg; and when it was obvious that his end was near at hand, 
he beckoned his good host to his bedside, and, ingratitude for all 
his kindness, imparted to hinl some singular knowledge which 
he had acquired, and with which, if he had lived, he h^ hoped 
to win distinction for himself. 
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The pilot’s story, in so far as it has been preserved, and taking 
the mean of four contemporary accounts of it, was as follows. 
This man, whose name is doubtful, but is given as Alonso 
Sdnchez, was sailing on a voyage from one of the Spanish ports 
to England or Flanders. He had a crew of seventeen men. When 
they had got well out to sea a severe easterly gale sprang up, 
which drove the vessel before it to the westward. Day after 
day and week after week, for twenty-eight days, this gale con¬ 
tinued. The islands were all left far behind, and the ship was 
carried into a region far beyond the limits of the ocean marked 
on the charts. At last they sighted some islands, upon one of 
which they landed and took in wood and yater. The pilot took 
the bearings of the island, in so far as he was able, and made 
some observations, the only one of which that has remained 
being that the natives went naked; and, the wind having 
changed, set forth on his homeward voyage. This voyage was 
long and painful. The wind did not hold steady from the west; 
the pilot and his crew had a very hazy notion of where they 
were ; their dead-reckoning was confused ; their provisions fell 
short; and one by one the crew sickened and died until they 
were reduced to five or six—^the ones who, worn out by sick¬ 
ness and famine, and the labours of working the ship short- 
handed and in their enfeebled condition, at last made the island 
of Madeira, and cast anchor in the beautiful bay of Funchal, 
only to die there. All these things we may imagine the dying 
man relating in snatches to his absorbed listener, who felt him¬ 
self to be receiving a jiearl of knowledge to be guarded and used, 
now thaLits finder must depart upon th^ last and longest voyage 
of human discovery. Such* observations as he had made—^prob¬ 
ably a few figures giving the bearings of stars, an account of 
dead-reckoning, and a quite useless and inaccurate chart or 
map—^the pilot gave to his host; then, having delivered his soul 
of its secret, he died. 

This is the story; not an impossible nor improbable one in its 
main outlines. Whether the pilot really landed on one of the 
Antilles is extremely doubtful, although it is possible. Super¬ 
stitious and storm-tossed sailors in those days were only too 
ready to believe that they saw some of the fabled islands of the 
Atlantic ; and it is quite possible that the pilot simply announced 
that he had seen iand, and that the details afe to his having 
actually set foot lipon it were added later. Thqt does not seem 
to me important in so far as it concerns Columbus. Whetheh it 
were true or not, the man obviously believed it; and to the 
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mind of Columbus, possessed with an idea and a blind faith in 
something which could not be seen, the whole incident would 
appear in the light of a supernatural sign. The bit of paper or 
parchment with the rude drawing on it, even although it were 
the drawing of a thing imagined and not of a thing seen, would 
still have for him a kind of authority that he would find it hard 
to ignore. 

It seems unnecessary to disbelieve this story. It is obviously 
absurd to regard it as the sole origin of Columbus’s great idea; 
it probably belongs to that order of accidents, small and un¬ 
important in themselves, which are so often associated with the 
beginnings of mighty, events. 

Walking on the shore at Madeira or Porto Santo, his mind 
brooding on the great and growing idea, Columbus would re¬ 
member one or two other instances which, in the light of his 
growing conviction and knowledge, began to take on a significant 
hue. He remembered that his wife’s relative, Pedro Correa, 
who had come back from Porto Santo while Columbus was 
living in Lisbon, had told him about some strange flotsam that 
came in upon the shores of the island. He had seen a piece of 
wood of a very dark colour, curiously carved, but not with any 
tool of metal; and some great canes had also come ashore, so 
big that every joint would hold a gallon of wine. These canes, 
which were utterly unlike anything known in Europe or the 
islands of the Atlantic, had been looked upon as such curiosities 
that they had been sent to the king at Lisbon, where they 
remained, and where Columbus himself afterwards saw them. 
Two other stories, which he heard also at this time,* went to 
strengthen his convictions. One was the tale of Martin Vincenti, 
a pilot in the Portuguese Navy, who had /ound in the sea, four 
himdred and twenty leagues to the west of Cape St Vincent, 
another piece of wood, curiously carved, that had evidently not 
been laboxued with an iron instrument. Columbus also remem¬ 
bered that the inhabitants of the Azores had more than once 
foxmd upon their coasts the trunks of huge pine-trees, and 
strangely-shaped canoes carved out of single logs; and, most 
significant of all, the people of Flores had taken from the water 
the bodies of two dead men, whose faces were of a strange broad 
shape, and whose features differed from those of any known 
race of mankind*. All these objects, it was supijpsed, were brought 
by westerly winjjs to the shores of Europe ; it was not till long 
afterwards, when the currents of the Altantic came to be studied, 
that the presence of such flotsam came to be attributed to the 
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ocean current?!, deflected by the Cape of Good Hope and 
gathered in the Gulf of Mexico, which are sprayed out across 
the Atlantic. 

The idea once fixed in his mind that there was land at a not 
impossible distance to the west, the next thing was to go and 
discover it. Rather a formidable task for a man without money, 
a foreigner in a strange land, among people who looked down 
upon him because of his obscure birth, and with no equipment 
except a knowledge of the sea, a great mastery of the art and 
craft of seamanship, a fearless spirit of adventure, and an inner 
■ light! Some one else would have to be convinced before any¬ 
thing could be done, somebody who woul^ provide ships and 
men and money and provisions. Altogether rather a large order; 
although it was not unusual in those days for master mariners, 
tired of the shore, to suggest to some grandee or other the 
desirability of fitting out a ship or two to go in search of the 
isle of St Brandan, or to look up Antilia, or the island of 
the Seven Cities. It was very hard to get an audience even 
for such a reasonable scheme as that; but to suggest taking a 
flotilla straight out to the west and into the Sea of Darkness, 
down that curving hill of the sea which it might be easy enough 
to slide down, but up which it was thought that no ship could ever 
climb again, was a thing that hardly any serious or well-informed 
person would listen to. A young man from Genoa, without a 
knowledge either of the classics or of the Fathers, and with no 
other argument except his own fixed belief and some vague talk 
about bits of wood and shipwrecked mariners, was not the 
person towiiispire the capitalists of Portugal. 

Yet the thing had to be»done. Obviously it could not be done 
at Porto Santo, where there were no ships and no money. 
Influence must be used; and Columbus knew that his proposals, 
if they were to have even a chance of being listened to, must be 
presented in some high-flown and elaborate form, giving reasons 
and offering inducements and quoting authorities. He would 
have to get some one to help him in that; he would have to get 
up some scientific facts; his brother Bartholomew could help 
hun, and some of those disagreeable relatives-in-law must also 
be pressed into the service of the Idea. Obviously the first thing 
was to go back to Lisbon; which accordingly Columbus did 
about the year 148^ 
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WANDEBINGS WITH AN IDEA 

T he niaii to whom Colmnbus proposed to address his 
Truest for means with which to make a voyage of 
discovery was no less a person than the new King of 
Portugal. Columbus’was never a man of petty or small ideas ; 
if he were going to do a thiM at all, he went about it in a large 
and comprehensive way; and all his life he had a way of going 
to the fountain-head, and of making flights and leaps where 
other men would only dimb or walk, that had much to do with 
his ultimate success. King John, moreover, had shown himself 
thoroughly sympathetic to the spirit of discovery; Columbus, 
as we have seen, had added considerably to his experience as 
seaman, trader and traveller ; and he rightly thought that, 
since he had to ask the help of some one in his enterprise, he 
might as well try to enlist the Crown itself in the service of 
bis great Idea. 

He was not prepared, however, to go directly to the King 
and ask for ships ; his proposal would have to be put m a way 
that would appeal to the royal ambition, and would also satisfy 
the King that there was really a destination in view for the 
expedition. In other words, Columbus had. to propose to go some¬ 
where ; it would not do to say that he was going west into the 
Atlantic Ocean to look about him. He therefore devoted all his 
eneTjgies to putting his proposal on what is called a business 
footing, and expressing his vague, sublime Idea in common 
an^^ractical terms. 

The pe^le who probably helped him most in this wotc 
his brother Bartholomew and perhaps Beliaim, the great author¬ 
ity on scientific navigation, who had been living in Lisbon for 
some time and with whom Columbus was acquainted. Behaim, 
who was at this time about forty-eight years of age, was bom at 
Nuremberg, aa^ii was a pupil of Regiornontanus, the great 
German astronomer. A very interesting m^ this, if we could 
decipher his features and character; no mere ster-gazing 
visionary, but a man Of the world, whose scientific lore was ccan- 
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bined with a wide and liberal experience of life. He was not only 
a student of cosmography and astronomy, but l^e had a genius for 
mechanics and made beautiful instruments ; he was a merchant 
also, and combined a little business with his scientific travels. 
He had been employed at Lisbon in adapting the astrolabe of 
Regiomontanus for the use of sailors at sea; and in these labours 
he was assisted by two people who were destined to have a 
weighty influence on the career of Columbus—^Doctors Rodrigo 
and Joseph, physicians or advisers to the King, and men of great 
academic reputation. He had just come back from an expedition 
on which he had been despatched, with Rodrigo and Joseph, 
to take the altitude of the sun in Guinea/* 

Columbus was not the man to neglect his opportunities; 
and there can be no doubt that as soon as his purpose had 
established itself in his mind he made use of every opportunity 
that presented itself for improving his meagre scientific know¬ 
ledge, in order that his proposal might be set forth in a plausible 
form. In other words, he got up the subject. The whole of his 
geographical reading with regard to the Indies up to this time 
had been in the travels of Marco Polo; the others whose works 
he quoted from so freely in later years were then known to him 
only by name, if at all. Bchaim, however, could tell him a good 
deal about the supposed circumference of the earth, the extent 
of the Asiatic continent, and so on. Every new fact that Colum¬ 
bus heard he seized and pressed into the service of his Idea; 
where there was a choice of facts, or difference of opinion 
between scientists, he chose the facts that were most con¬ 
venient,* and the opinions that fitted best with his own beliefs. 
The very word “ Indies ” was synonymous with unbounded 
wealth; there certainly would be riches to tempt the King 
with; and Columbus, being a religious man, hit also on the 
happy idea of setting forth the spiritual glory of carrying the 
light of faith across the Sea of Darkness, and making of the 
l^then a heritage for the Christian Church. So that, what with 
one thing and another, he soon had his proposals formally 
arranged. 


Imagine him, then, actually at Court, and having an audi¬ 
ence of me King, who could scarcely believe his*ears. Here was a 
man actually proposing to sail out into the Western Atlantic 

* ^haim, alas, is among the heroes who have suffered from modern 
criticism. Its tendmey is to look upon him as rattier a fraud. 
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and to cross the unknown part of the world. Certainly his pro¬ 
posals seemed plausible, but still-. The earth was round, 

said Columbus, and therefore there was a way from East to 
West and from West to East. The prophet Esdras, a scientific 
authority that even His Majesty would hardly venture to doubt, 
had laid it down that only one-seventh of the earth was covered 
by the waters.* From this fact Columbus deduced that the mari¬ 
time sjiace extending westward from the shores of Europe could 
not be verj’^ large ; and by sailing westward he proposed to 
reach, at a not unrcasonalile distance, cerlain lands of which he 
claimed to have knowledge.- The sailors’ tales, the logs of 
driftwood, the dead biidies, were all brought into the proposals ; 
in short, if His Majesty would grant some ships, and consent 
to making Columbus Admiral over all the islands that he might 
discover, with full viceregal slate, authority, and profit, he 
would go and discover them. 

There arc two different accounts of what the King said when 
this j>ro])osal was made to him. According to some authorities 
John was impressed by Columbus’s jiroposals, and inclined to 
ju’ovide him with the necessary ships, but he could not assent 
to all the titles and rewards which Columbus demanded as a 
price for his sci-viccs. Barros, the I’ortugucsc historian, on the 
other hand, rc})resents that the whole idea was too fantastic to 
be seriously entertained by the King for a moment, and that 
although he at once made up his mind to refuse the request he 
})referred to delegate bis refusal to a commission. Whatever 
may he the truth as to King John’s opinions, the commission 
was certainK'^ appointed,‘and consisted of three persons,, fo wit: 
Master Rodrigo, Master Joseph the Jew, and Diogo Oitiz de 
Vilhegas, Bishop of Tanger, 


Before these three learned men must Columbus now appear, 
a little less happy in his mind, and wishing that he knew moi»e 
Latin. Rodrigo, Joseph the Jew, the Right Reverend Diogo 
Ortiz: three pairs of cold eyes trmied rather haughtily on the 

* The verses containing this statement are to be found in the Apocrypha, 
2 Esdras vi. 42, 47 :—“ Upon the third day thou didst command that the 
watars should be gathered in the seventh part of the earth : six parts hast 
thou dried up, and kfept them, to the intent that of these some being planted 
of God and tilled might serve thee, . . . Upon the fifth day thou saidst unto 
the seventh part, wh<?re the waters were gathered, that it should bring forth 
living creatures, fowls and fishes ; and so it came to pass.” 

* The island of Antilia. 
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Genoese adventurer; three brains much steeped in learning 
directed in judgment on the Idea of a man with no learning at 
all. The right reverend gentleman, being the King’s confessor, 
and a bishop into the bargain, could speak on that matter of con¬ 
verting the heathen; and he was of opinion that it could not be 
done. Joseph the Jew, having made voyages, and worked with 
Behaim at the astrolabe, was surely an authority on naviga¬ 
tion ; and he was of opinion that it could not be done. Rodrigo, 
being a doctor of medicine, had read many books which 
Columbus had not read ; and he was of opinion that it could 
not be done. Three learned o])mions against one Idea ; the Idea 
is bound to go. They would no doubt question C'olumbus on the 
scientific aspect of the matter, and would soon discover his 
grievous lack of academic knowledge. They would quote fluently 
sassages from writers that he had not heard of; if he had not 
leard of them, they seemed to imply, no wonder he made such 
bolish proposals. Poor Columbus stands there puzzled, dis¬ 
satisfied, tongue-tied. He cannot answer these wiseacres in 
their own learned lingo; what they say, or what they quote, 
may be true or it may not, but it has nothing to do with his 
Idea. If he opens his mouth to justify himself, they refute him 
with arguments that he does not understand ; there is a wall 
between them. More than a wall; there is a world between 
them ! It is his credo against their ignoro ; it is his ea'pecto 
against their non video. Yet in his credo there lies a power of 
which they do not dream ; and it rings out in a trumpet note 
across the ecutiuies, saluting the life force that opposes its 
irresistible “ I will ” to the feeble “ Thou cansL not ” of the 
worldly-wise. Thus, in about the yeai* 1481, did three learned 
men sit in judgment u]>on our ignorant Christopher. Three 
learned men: Doctors Rodrigo, Joseph the Jew, and the Right 
Reverend Diogo Ortiz de Vilhegas ; three men stuffed to the 
eyes and ears with learning; stuffed so full indeed that eyes and 
ejirs are closed with it. And tliree men, it wovild appear, wholly 
destitute of mother-wit. 


After all his preparations this rebuff must have been a serious 
blow to (Jolurabus. It was not his only trouble, moreover. Durjng 
the last year he had been earning nothing; hfc was already in 
imagination the Admiral of the Oc^n Seas; and in the anticipa¬ 
tion of the much higher duties to which he hoped to be devoted 
it is not likely that he would continue at his humble task of 
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making maps and charts. The result was that he got into debt, 
and it was absolutely necessary that something should be done. 
But a darker trouble had also almost certainly come to him 
about this time. Neither the day nor the year of Philippa’s 
death is known ; but it is likely that it occurred soon after 
Columbus’s failure at the Portuguese Court, and immediately 
before his departure into Spain. That anonymous life, fulfilling 
itself so obscurely in companionship and motherhood, as softly 
as it floated upon the page of history, as softly fades from 
it again. Those kind eyes, that encouraging voice, that helping 
hand and friendly human soul are with him no longer; and 
after the interval of peace and restful growth that they 
afforded, Christopher must strike his tent and go forth upon 
another stage of his ])ilgrimage with a heavier and sterner heart. 

Two things are left to him : his son Diego, now an articulate 
little creature with character and personality of his own, and 
with strange, heart-breaking reminiscences of his mother in 
voice and countenance and manner—that is one possession ; 
the other is his Idea. Two things alive and satisfactory, amid 
the ruin and loss of other possessions ; two reasons for living 
and prevailing. And these two possessions Columbus took with 
him when he set out for Spain in the year 1485. 

Whether he went to Spain by land or by sea we do not 
know, but the port of Palos was his first destination in Spain. 
Two reasons drew him there. At the town of Huelva, about 
three miles from the j)ort, there lived a sister of Philippa’s 
who had married a Spaniard named Muliartes. Some one had to 
look after Diego, and this sister-in-law would probably undertake 
the task. And, furthermore, Palos was the principal port used 
by the mariners trading in the Atlantie, between Spain and 
the Azores and the Canaries. The story of the pilot who had seen 
the unknown land was known at Palos ; and there was a monk 
at a convent near by there, one Marchena, who, according to 
one historian at least,* was a Portuguese or had been in Portugal, 
where he very likely met Columbus and discussed with him the 
probabilities of the pilot’s unknown land. But we do not know 
for certain what guided Columbus’s first steps in Spain. The 
facts are that instead of going to Huelva he went first to this 
monastery of La Rabida three miles away; and in doing so 
took a step whit?h was destined to have a most profoundly im¬ 
portant influence on his career and on the destinies of the world. 

* Remon, F. Alonso. “ Historia General de la Orden de Nuestra Senora 
de la Merced Redencion de Cautivos.” Madrid, i6i8. 



CHAPTER VIII 


COLUMBUS IN SPAIN 

A t about a day’s journey from Huelva, where the general 
slope of the land begins to fall towards the sea, two small 
rivers, the Odiel and the Tinto, which have hitherto been 
making jnusie each for itself through the pleasant valleys and 
vineyards of Andalusia, join forces, and run with a decj)cr stream 
towards the sea at Palos. The town of Palos lay on the banks of 
the river; a little to the south of it, and on the brow of a rocky 
promontory dark with pine-trees,there stood the convent of Our 
Lady of La Rabida. Stood, on this winter evening early in the 
year 1485; had stood in some form or other, and used for vary¬ 
ing purposes, for many years and centuries before that, even to 
the time of the Romans; and still stands, a silent and neglected 
place, yet to be visited and seen by such as are curious. To the 
door of this place comes Christopher as darkness falls, urged 
thereto by the plight of Diego, who is tired and hungry. 
Christopher rings tbe bell, and asks the porter for a little bread 
and wat er for the c-hild, and a lodging for them both. There is 
some talk at the door ; the Francis(.-an lay brother being given, 
at all titles in the history of his order, to the pleasant indulgence 
of gossiping conversation, when that is lawful; and the presence 
of a stranger, who speaks with a foreign accent,being at all times 
an incident of interest and even of excitement in the quiet life 
of a monastery. The moment is one big with imjjort to the 
human raec; it marks a period in the histoi’y of our man; the 
sgene is worth calling u]). Dark night, with sea breezes moaning 
in the pine-trees, outside; raying light from within falling on the 
lay brother leaning in the doorway and on the two figures stand¬ 
ing without: on Christopher, grave, subdued, weary, yet now as 
always of pleasant and inijiressivc address, and on the small boy 
who stands beside him round-eyed and expcctunl, his fatigue 
for the moment forgotten in curiosity and anfleijjatiou. 

While they arc talking comes ivo less a person than the Prior 
of the monastery. Friar Juan Perez, bustling round, good- 
natured busybody that he is, to see what is all this talk at the 
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door. The Prior, as is the habit of monks, begins by asking 
questions. What is the stranger’s name ? Where does he come 
from ? Where is he going to ? What is his business ? Is the little 
boy his son ? He has actually come from Santa ? The Prior, 
4oving talk after the manner of his kind, sees in this grave and 
smooth-spoken stranger rich possibilities of talk; possibilities 
that cannot possibly be exhausted to-night, it being now hard 
on the hour for Compline; the stranger must come in and rest 
for to-night at least, and possibly for several nights. There is 
much bustle and preparation ; the travellers are welcomed with 
monkish hospitality ; Christopher, we may be sure, goes and 
hears the convent singing Compline, and offers up devout prayers 
for a quiet night and lor safe conduct tlirough this vale of tears; 
and goes thankfully to bed with the plainsong echoing in his 
ears, and some stoic sense that all days, however hard, have an 
evening, and all journeys an end. 

The result of this visit was undoubtedly to confirm 
Columbus in his idea of the existence of lands in the western 
Atlantic. , In both Juan Perez and Marchena, who had no 
doubt heard much of the maritime gossip of the port, he found 
warm supporters of his Idea. He fomid in them more than 
supporters, he found in them good friends; with the result that 
instead of taking Diego to Huelva he decided to leave him in 
the care of these good brothers to be looked after and 
educated, while Columbus himself, now without human 
encumbrances of any kind, was able to set out into Spain and 
devote himself solely to the futherance of his quest. 

For this purpose he went first to Seville, where he attached 
himself for a little while to a group of his countrymen who were 
settled there, among them Antonio and Alessandro Geraldini, 
and made such momentary living as was possible to him by his 
old trade. But the Idea would not sleep. He talked of nothing 
else; and as men do who talk of an idea that possesses them 
wholly, and springs from the inner light of faith, he interested 
and impressed many of his hearers. Some of them suggested one 
thing, some another; but every one was agreed that it woxild 
be a good thing if he could enlist the services of the great 
Coynt (afterwards Duke) of Medina Celi, who had a palace at 
Rota, near Cadisft 

This nobleman was one of the most famous of the grandees 
of Spain, and lived in mighty state upon his territory along the 
seashore, serving the Crown in its wars and expeditions with 
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the power and dimity of an ally rather than of a subject. His 
domestic establishment was on a princely scale, filled with 
chamberlains, gentlemen-at-arms, Imights, retainers, and all 
the panoply of social dignity; and there was also place in his 
household for persons of merit and in need of protection. To 
this great man came Columbus with his Idea. It attracted the 
Coxmt, who was a judge of men and perhaps of ideas also ; and 
Columbus, finding some hope at last in his attitude, accepted 
the hospitality offered to him, and remained at Rota through 
the winter of 1485-86. He had not been very hopeful when he 
arrived there, and had told the Count that he had thought of 
going to the King of France and asking fqf help from him ; but 
the Count, who found something respectable and worthy of 
consideration in the Idea of a man who thought nothing of a 
journey in its service from one coimtry to another and one 
sovereign to another, detained him, and played with the Idea 
himself. Three or four caravels were nothing to the Count of 
Medina Celi; but on the other hand the man M^as a grandee and 
a diplomat, with a nice sense of etiquette and of what was due 
to a reigniilg house. Either there was nothing in this Idea, in 
which case his caravels would be employed to no purpose, or 
there was so much in it that it was an undertaking, not merely 
for the Count of Medina Celi, but for the Crown of Castile. 
Lands across the ocean, and untold gold and riches therefrom, 
si^gested complications with foreign Powers, and transactions 
with the Pope himself, that would probably be a little too much 
even for the good Count; therefore with a curious mixture of far¬ 
sighted generosity and shrewd security‘he wrote to Queen Isa¬ 
bella, recommending Columbus to her, and asking her to consider 
his Idea; asking her^lso, in case anything should come of it, 
to remember him (the Count), and to let him have a finger in the 
pie. Thus, with much literary circumstance and elaboration of 
politeness, the Count of Medina Celi to Queen Isabella (1485). 

Follows an interval of suspense, the beginning of a long 
discipline of suspense to which Columbus was to be subjected; 
and pi’esently comes a favourable reply from the Queen, com¬ 
manding that Columbus should be sent to her. Early in 1486 
he set out for Cordova, where the Court was then established, 
bearing another letter from the Count in which his own private 
requests were repeated, and perhaps a little emj^asised. Colum¬ 
bus was lodged in the house of Alonso de Quintanilla, Treasurer 
to the Crown of Castile, there to await an audience with Queen 
Isabella. 
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While he is waiting, and getting accustomed to his new 
surroundings, let us consider these two monarchs in whose 
presence he is soon to appear, and upon whose decision hangs 
some part of the world’s destiny. Isabella first; for in that 
strange duct of government it is her womanly soprano that 
rings most clearly down the corridors of Time, We discern in 
her a very busy woman, living a difficult life with much tact 
and judgment, and exercising to some purpose that amiable 
taste for “ doing good ” that marks the virtuous lady of station 
in every age. This, however, was a woman who took risks with 
her eyes open, and steered herself cleverly in perilous situations, 
and guidf^ others Ayith a firm hand also, and in other ways 
made good her claim to be a ruler. The consent and the will of 
her people were her great strength ; by them she dethroned her 
niece and ascended the throne of Castile. Her chief fault was 
the common one of being too much under the influence of her 
confessors; but it was a fault that was rarely allowed to disturb 
the balance of her judgment. Thus she of>posed the expulsion 
of the Jews and the establishment of the Inquisition. She had, 
indeed, the misfortune to be at varianc-c with her husband 
in almost every matter of policy dear to his heart; but when 
she failed to get her way, she was still able to preserve her 
harmonious relations with her husband without disagreement 
and with happiness. She liked clever people; surrounded 
herself with men of letters and of science, fostered all learned 
institutions, and delighted in the details of civil administration. 
A very digtnfied and graceful figure, that could equally adorn a 
Court drawing-room or* a field of battle : for she actually went 
into the field, and wore armour as becomingly as silk and ermine. 
Firm, constant, clever, alert, a little given to fussiness perha])s, 
but sympathetic and charming, with some claims to genius 
and some approach to grandeur of soul: so much wc may say 
truly of her inner self. Outwardly she was a woman well formed, 
of medium height, a very dignified and graceful carriage, ey^es 
of a clear .summer blue, and the red and gold of autumn in her 
hair—the.se last inherited from her English grandmother. 

Of Ferdinand of Aragon it has been said, not quite fairly, 
that he never thought well of Columbus or of his proposals; 
that when he finally consented to the expedition he did so with 
only half a heart, and against his judgment. Why, then, should 
he have given, Columbus* any support at all ? He was an 
enterprising, subtle, courageous, and, by our notions, a dis¬ 
honest man ; that is to say, his standards of honour were not 
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those which we can accept nowadays. He thought nothing of 
going back on a promise, provided he got a priestly dispensation 
to do so; he juggled with his Cabinets, and stopped at nothing 
in order to get his way; he had a craving ambition, and was 
lacking in magnanimity; he loved dominion, and cared very 
little for glory. A very capable man; so capable that in spite 
of his defects he was regarded by his subjects as wise and pru¬ 
dent ; so capable that he used his weaknesses of character to 
strengthen and further the purposes of his reign, A very cold 
man also, quick and sure in his judgments, of wide under¬ 
standing and grasp of affairs ; simple and austere in dress and 
diet, as austerity was counted in that period of splendour; 
extremely industrious, and close in his observations and judg¬ 
ments of men. To the bodily eye he appeared as a man of middle 
size, sturdy and athletic, face burned a brick-red wdth ex])osure 
to the sun and open air; hair and eyebrows of a bright chestnut; 
a well-formed and not unkindly mouth; a voice sharp and 
unmelodious, issuing in quick, fluent speech. This was the man 
that earned from the Pope, for himself and his successors, the 
title of “ Most Catholic Majesty.” 


The Queen was very busy indeed with military preparations; 
but in the midst of her interviews with nobles and officers, 
contractors and state offic'ials, she snatched a moment to receive 
the person ChristopluT Columbus. With that extreme mental 
agility which is chaiacleristic of busy sovereigns all the force 
of this clever woman’s mind was tufned for a momei\t on 
Christopher, whose Idea had by this time invested him with a 
dignity which no amqunt of regal state could abash. There was 
very little time. The Queen heard what Columbus had to say, 
cutting him short, it is likely, with kindly tact, and suppressing 
lus tendency to launch out into long-winded speeches. Wlxat 
slve saw she liked; and, being too busy to give to this proposal 
the attention that it obviously merited, she told Columbus 
that the matter would be fully gone into and that in the mean¬ 
time he must regard himself as the guest of the Court. And so, 
in the countenance of a smile and a promise, Columbus bows 
himself out. For the present he must wait a little and his hot 
heart must contain itself while other affairs, looming infinitely 
larger than his Idea on the royal herizon, receive the attention 
of the Court. 

It was not the haj)piest moment, indeed, in which to talk 
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of ships and charts, and lonely sea roads, and far-away un¬ 
discovered shores. Things at home were very real and lively in 
those spring days at Cordova. The war against the Moors nad 
reached a critical stage; King Ferdinand was away laying siege 
to the city of Loxa, and though the Queen was at Cordova she 
was entirely occupied with the business of collecting and for¬ 
warding troops and supplies to his aid. The streets were full of 
soldiers ; nobles and grandees from all over the country were 
arriving daily with their retinues; glitter and splendour, and the 
pomp of warlike prej)aration, filled the city. Early in June 
the Queen herself went to the front and joined her husband in 
the siege of Moclin ;,and when this was victoriously ended, and 
they had returned in triumph to Cordova, they had to set out 
again for Galicia to suppress a rebellion there. When that was 
over they did not come back to Cordova at all, but repaired at 
once to Salamanca to spend the winter there. 

At the house of Alonso de Quintanilla, however, Columbus 
was not altogether wasting his time. He met there some of the 
great jiersons of the Court, among them the celebrated Pedro 
Gonzalez de Mendoza, Archbishop of Toledo and Grand Cardinal 
of Spain. This was far too great a man to be at this time any¬ 
thing like a friend of Columbus; but Columbus had been 
])resented to him ; the Cardinal Avould know his name, and w'hat 
his business was; and that is always a step towards considera¬ 
tion. Cabrero, the royal Chamberlain, was also Often a fellow- 
guest at the Treasurer’s table ; and Avith him Columbus con¬ 
tracted something like a fricndshi)>. Every one Avho n)et him 
liked him ; his dignity,* his simplicity of thought and manner, 
his experience of the sea, and his calm certainty and conviction 
about the stupendous thing Avhich he proj)osed to do, could not 
fail to attract the liking and admiration of those with whom he 
came in contact. In the meantime a committee appointed by the 
Queen sat upon his proposals. The committee met under the 
presidentship of Hernando de Talavera, the Prior of the monas¬ 
tery of Santa Maria del Prado, near Valladolid, a pious ecclesi¬ 
astic, who had the rare quality of honesty, and who was there¬ 
fore a favourite with Queen Isabella; she afterwards created 
him Archbishop of Granada. He was not, however, poor honest 
saul 1 quite the man to grasp and grapple with this Avild scheme 
for a voyage jicross the ocean. Once more Columbus, as in 
Portugal, set fqrth his aucavs with eloquence and conviction ; 
and once more, at the tribunal of learning, his unlearned pro¬ 
posals were examined and played with. By some Columbus’s 
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Idea was regarded as scientifically impossible; others thought 
that it came perilously near to heresy, in its assumption of a 
state of affairs that was clearly at variance with the writings of 
the Fathers and the sacred Scriptures themselves. 

But although no decision was arrived at, the delay did 
not find Columbus in such unhappy circumstances as those 
in which he left Portugal. He had important friends now, 
who were willing and anxious to help him, and among them 
was one to whom he turned, in his profound dci)rcssion, for 
religious and friendly consolation. This was Diego de Deza, 
Prior of the Dominican convent of San Estevan at Salamanca, 
who was also professor of theology in the iinivcrsity there and 
tutor to the young Pifnce Juan. Of all those who came in con¬ 
tact with Columbus at this time this man seems to have under¬ 
stood him best, and to have realised where his difficulty lay. 
Ijike many others Avho are consumed with a burning idea, 
C’olurnbus was very probably at this time in danger of becoming 
possessed w'ith it like a monomaniac ; and his new friends saw 
that if he w'cre to make any impression u[)on the conservative 
learning of the time, to whic’h a dccisioii in such matters was 
always referred, he must have some opportunity for friendly 
discussion with learned men who were not inimical to him, and 
who were not in the position of judges examining a man 
aiTaigncd before them and pleading for benefits. 

When the Court wtait to Salamanca at the end of 1486, 
Deza arranged that Columbus should go there loo, and he lodged 
him in a country farm called Valcuebo, which belonged to his 
convent and was equidistant from it find the city. Here the 
good Dominican fathers came and visited him, bringing with 
them professors front the university, who perhaps discussed 
with Columbus his theories and ambitions, and, himself all- 
conscious, communicated new knowledge to him, and quietly 
put him right on many a scientific point. There were professors 
of. cosmography and astronomy in the university, familiar 
with the works of Alfraganus and Regiomontanus. It is likely 
that it was at this time that Columbus became j)ossessed of 
d’Ailly’s “Imago Mundi,” which little volume contained a 
popular resume of the scientific views of Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and others, and was from this time forth Colurybus’s constant 
companion. 

Here at Valcuebo, and later, when winter cajne, in the great 
hall of the Dominican convent at Salamanca, known as the 
“ De Profundis ” hall, where the monks received guests and 
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held discussions, the Idea of Columbus was ventilated and 
examined. He heard what friendly sceptics had to say about it; 
he saw the kind of argument that he would have to oppose to 
the existing scientific and philosophical knowledge on cosmo¬ 
graphy. There is no doubt that he learnt a good deal at this 
time ; and more important even than this, he got his project 
known and talked about; and he made powerfS friends, who 
were afterwards to be of great use to him. The Marquesa de 
Moya, wife of his friend Cabrero, took a great liking to him ; 
and as she Avas one of the oldest and closest friends of the 
Queen, it is likely that she spoke many a good word for Colum¬ 
bus in Isabella’s car*. 

By the time the Court moved to Cordova, early in 1487, 
Columbus was once more hopeful of getting a favourable hear¬ 
ing. He followed the Court to Cordova, whei*e he received a 
gracious message from the Queen to the effect that she had not 
forgotten him, and that as soon as her military preoccupations 
permitted it, she would go once more, and more fully, into his 
proposals. In the meantime he was attached to the Court, and 
received an occasional payment of 3000 maravedis.' It seemed 
as though the unfavourable decision of Talavera’s committee 
had been forgotten. 

In the meantime Isabella followed Ferdinand to the siege 
of Malaga; and as there were intervals in which other than 
military business might be transacted, Columbus was ordered 
to follow them, in case his affairs should come up for considera¬ 
tion. They did not; but the man liimsclf had an experience 
that may have helped to keep his thoughts from brooding too 
much on his unfulfilled ambition. Years afterwards, when far 
away on lonely seas, amid the squalor of a little ship and the 
staggering buffets of a gale, there would surely sometimes 
leap into his memory a brightly-coloured j>icture of this scene 
in the fertile valley of Malaga : the silken pavilions of the Court, 
the great encampment of nobility with its arms and banners 
extending in a semicircle to the seashore, all glistening and 
moving in the bright sunshine. There was added excitement 
at this time at an attempt to assassinate Ferdinand and Isabella, 
a fanatic Moor having crept up to one of the pavilions and 
aimed a blow at two people whom he mistook for the King and 
Queen. They turned out to be Don Alvaro dc Portugal, who 

1 The value of "i ooo maraveclis in the fifteenth century was about 
15 francs, or 3 dollars, or 12 shillings ; and their purchasing power 
would be about six times that of these sums to-day- 
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was dangerously wounded, and Columbus’s friend, the Marquesa 
de Moya, who was unhurt; but it was felt that the King and 
Queen had had a narrow escape. The siege was raised on the 
18th of August, and the sovereigns were to spend the winter at 
Zaragoza; and Columbus, once more condemned to wait, went 
back to Cordova. 


It was here that he contracted his second, and, so far as we 
know, his last romantic attachment. The long idle days of 
summer and autumn at Cordova, empty of all serious occupa¬ 
tion, gave i\ature an opi)ortunity for indulging her passion for 
life and continuity. Among Christopher’s friends at Cordova 
was the family of Arana, friendly hospitable souls, by some 
accounts noble and by others not noble, and certainly in some¬ 
what poor circumstaiK^es, who had welcomed him to their house, 
listened to his ])lans with enthusiasm, and formed a life-long 
friendship with him. Three members of this family are known 
to us—two brothers, Diego and Pedro, both of whom com¬ 
manded shiyjs ill Columbus’s expeditions, and a sister, Beatriz. 
Columbus was now a man of six and thirty, while she was little 
more than a girl; he was liandsome and winning, distinguished 
by the daring and importance of his scheme, full of thrilling 
and romantic talk of distant lands ; a very interesting com¬ 
panion, we may be sure. No wonder she fell in love with Christo¬ 
pher ; no wonder that he, feeling lonely and depressed by the 
many postponements of his suit at Court, and in need of sym¬ 
pathy and enc-ouragement, fell in these blank summer days into 
an intimacy that flamed into a brief but happy jiassion. Why 
Columbus never mar^^cd Beatriz de Arana we cannot be sure, 
for it is beyond doubt that his first wife had died some time 
before. Perhaps he feared to involve himself in any new or 
embarrassing ties; perhaps he loved unwillingly, and against 
his reason ; perhaps—although the suggestion is not a happy 
one—^he by this time did not think poor Beatriz good enough 
for the Admiral-elect of the Ocean Seas ; perhaps (and more 
probably) Beatriz was already married and deserted, for she 
bore the surname of Enriquez ; and in that case, there being 
no such thing as a divorce in the Catholic Chjirch, she must 
either sin or be celibate. But however that may be, there was 
an tmcanonical alliance between them which evidently did not 
in the least scandalise her brothers, and which resulted in the 
birth of Ferdinand Columbus in the following year. Christopher, 
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so communicative and discursive upon some of his affairs, is as 
reticent about Beatriz as he v/as about Philippa. Beatriz shares 
with his legitimate wife the curious distinction of being spoken 
of by Columbus to posterity only in his will, which was executed 
at Valladolid the day before he died. In the dry ink and vellum 
of that ancient legal document is his only record of these two 
passions. The reference to Beatriz is as follows :— 

“ And 1 direct liim [DiegoJ to make provision for Beatriz Enriquez, 
mother of D. Fernando, my son, that she may be able to live honestly, 
being a person to wlunn i am under very great obligation. And this shall 
be done for the satislaction of my conscience, because this matter weighs 
heavily upon my soul. The retison for which it is not fitting to write here.”- 

About the condition of Beatriz, temporal and spiritual, 
there has Iteen much controversy ; but where the facls are all 
so buried and inaccessible it is unseemly to agitate a veil which 
we cannot lift, and bt'hind which Coluntbus himself sheltered 
this incident of his life. “ Acquainted with poverty ” is one 
fragment of fact concerning her that has come down to us ; 
acquainted also with love and with happiness, it would seem, 
as many poor jiersoj\s undoubterlly are. Enough for us to know 
that in the city of Cordova there lived a woman, rich or poor, 
gentle or humble, married or not married, who brought for a 
time love and friendly companionship into the life of Columbus ; 
that she gave what she had for giving, without stint or reserve, 
and that shq became the mother of a son who inherited much 
of what Avas best in his father, and but for whom the world 
would be in even greater darkness than it is on the subject of 
Christopher himself. And so no more of Beatriz Enriquez de 
Arana, whom (1520) “ God has in his keeping ”—and has had 
now these many centuries of Time. 


Tlius passed the summer and autumn of 1487 ; precious 
months, precious years slipping by, and the great purpose as 
yet unfulfilled and seemingly no nearer to fulfilment. It is likely 
that Columbus kept up his applications to the Court, and 
received polite and delaying replies. The next year came, and 
the Court migr^ated from Zaragoza to Murcia, from Murcia to 
Valladolid, from Valladolid to Medina del Campo. Columbus 
attended it in one or other- of these places, but without result. 
In August Beatriz gave birth to a son, who was christened 
Ferdinand, and who lived to be a great comfort to his father, 
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if not to her also. But the miracle of paternity was not now so 
new and wonderful as it had been ; the battle of life, with its 
crosses and difficulties, was thick about him ; and perhaps he 
looked into this new-comer’s small face with conflicting thoughts 
and memories of the long white beach and the crashing surf 
at Porto Santo, and regret for things lost—so strangely mingled 
and inconsistent are the threads of human thought. At last he 
decided to turn his face elsewhere. In September 1488 he went 
to Lisbon, for wliat ]5urpose it is not certain ; possibly in con¬ 
nection with the affairs of his dead wife ; and [)robably also i>i 
the expectation of seeing his brother Bartholomew, to whom we 
may now turn our attention for a moment. 


After the failure of Columbus’s ]iroposals to the King of 
Portugal in 1480, and the break-up of his home there, Bartholo¬ 
mew had also left Lisbon. Bartholomew Diaz, a famous Portu¬ 
guese navigator, Avas leaving for the African coast in August, 
and BartholomcAv Columbus is said to have joined his small 
expedition of three caravels. As they neared the latitude of the 
cap'e Avhich he was trying It) make, he ran into a gale wdiich 
drove him a long Avay otjt of his course, AA'^est and south. The 
wind veered round from north-east to north-Avest, and he did 
not strike the land again until May 1487. VVffien he did so his 
creAv insisted upon his returning, as tliey declined to go any 
farther south. He thcrtdorc turned to the Avest. and then made 
the startling dis(;overy that in the course of the tempest he liad 
been blojvn round the cape, and that tile land he had made was 
to the eastAvard of it; and he therefore rounded it on his way 
home. He arrived back in Lisbon in Decjcmber 1488, when 
Columbus met his brother again, and was ])resent at the recep¬ 
tion of Diaz by the King of Portugal. They had a great deal 
to tell each other, these two brothers ; in the two years and a 
half that had gone since they had parted a great deal had 
happened to them ; and tht'y both knew a goo<l deal more aV)out 
the great question in which they were interested than they had 
known when last they talked. 

It is to this period that I attribute the inception, if not the 
execution, of the forgery of the Toscanelli eoyespondcuce, 41, 
as I believe, it w'as a. forgery. Christoj)her’s unjAlcasant experi¬ 
ences before learned committees •and commissions had con¬ 
vinced him that unless he were armed with some authoritative 
and dooimentary support for his theories they had little chance 
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of acceptance by the learned. The Idea was right ; he knew that ; 
but before he could convince the academic mind, he felt that 
it must have the imprimatur of a mind whose learning could not 
be impugned. Therefore it is not an unfair guess—and it can be 
nothing more than a guess—that Christopher and Bartholomew 
at this point laid their heads together, and decided that the 
next time Christopher had to ap])ear before a commission he 
would have something in reserve. It was a risky thing to do, 
and must in any case be used only as a very last resource ; 
which would account for the fact that the Toscanelli correspond¬ 
ence was never used at all, and is not mentioned in any Imown 
document written d\jiring Columbus’s lifetime.^ 


But these summers and winters of suspense are at last draw¬ 
ing to a close, and we must follow (’hrislopher rapidly through 
them until the hour of his triuni])h. He was back in Sj)ain in the 
spring of 1489, his travelling expenses being defrayed out of 
the royal purse ; and a little later he was once more amid scenes 
of war at the siege of Baza, and, if report is true, taking a hand 
himself, not without distiiudion. It was there that he saw the 
two friars from the convent of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
who brought a message from the Crand Soldau of Egypt, 
threatening the destruction of the Sepulchre if the Spanish 
sovereigns did not desist from the war against Granada; and 
it was there that in his simple and pious mind he formed the 
resolve that if ever his efforts should be crowned with success, 
and he himself become rich and powerful, he would send a 
crusade for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. And it was there 
that, on the 22nd of December, he saw Boabdil, the elder of the 
two rival Kings of Granada, surrender all his rights and claims 
to Spain. Surely now there will be a chance for him ? No; there 
is another interruption, this time occasioned by the royal pre¬ 
parations for the marriage of the Brincess Isabella to the heir 
of Portugal. Poor Columbus, sickened and disappointed by these 
continual delays, irritated by a sense of the waste of his precious 
time, follows the Court about from one place to another, raising 
a smile here and a scoff there ; for there is nothing so absurd as 
an Idea to those who do not share it. ? . 

Another summer, another winter, lost out of a life made up 
of a limited itumhcr of summers and winters ; a few more winters 
and summers, thinks Christopher, and 1 shall be in a world 

^ See Appendix B. 
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where Ideas are not needed, and where there is nothing left to 
discover 1 Something had to be done. Towards the close of 1490 
there was only one thing spoken of at Conrt—the preparations 
for the siege of Granada, which did not interest Columbus at all. 
The camp of King Ferdinand was situated at Santa F6, a few 
miles to the westward of Granada, and Columbus came here late 
in the year, determined to get a final answer one way or the other 
to his question. He made his application, and the busy monarchs 
once more adopted their usual polite tactics, lliey referred the 
matter to the Committee of 1480, which now, after five years, 
gave its decision—unfavourable. The monarehs, true to their 
somewhat hedging methods when there ^as anything to be 
gained by hedging, informed Columbus that at present they 
were too much occuj)ied with the war to grant his requests ; 
but that, when the preoccupations and expenses of the campaigir 
were a thing of the past, they might again turn their attention 
to his very interesting suggestion. 

It was at this point that the patience of Columbus broke 
down. Too many promises had been made to him, and hope had 
been held out to him too often for him to believe any more in it. 
Spain, he decided, was useless ; he would try France ; at least 
he would be no worse off there. But he had first of all to settle his 
affairs as well as possible. Diego, now a growing boy nearly 
eleven years old, had been staying with the good monks at I.a 
Babida; Christo]dicr must go anti see him, and pcrlnqis leave 
him at his aunt’s at Huelva before going away. He set out with 
a heavy heart, but Avilh pur])ose and determination unimpaired. 



CHAPTER IX 


OUR LADY OF LA RABIDA 

I T is a long road from Santa Fe to Huelva, a long journey 
to make on foot; and the burden of a sad heart would not 
make it very n^uch shorter. Every step that Christopher 
took carried him farther away from the glittering scene where 
his hopes had once been so bright, and were irow fallen to the 
dust; and every step brought him nearer that unknovm destiny 
as to which he was in great darkness of mind, and certain only 
that there was some small next thing constantly to be done : 
the putting doAvn of one foot after another, the retpiest for food 
and lodging at the end of each short day’s march, the setting out 
again in the morning. Tlxat walk from Santa Fe, so real and 
painful and wearisome and long a thing to Christopher, is utterly 
blank and obliterated f<jr us. What he thought and felt and 
suffered arc things quite dead ; what he did—namely, to go and 
do the immediate thing that it seemed possible and right for 
him to do—is a living fact to-day, and brought him, as all 
brave and honest doing will, a little nearer to his destiny, and 
to the truthful realisation of what wao in him. 

Whatever has been his experience at Court, he finds a warm 
welcome at the humble monastery; they are glad to see him 
again; and Cdiristopher finds in the friendly curiosity of the 
monks jibundaiit enco\iragcment to talk. Before very long he 
is in full swing with his oft-told story. The Prior is delighted 
with it; he has not heard anything so interesting for a long time. 
Moreover, he has not always been in a convent; he was hot so 
long ago confessor to Queen Isabella herself, and has much to 
communicate and ask concerning that lady. Columbus’s pro¬ 
posal had never struck him as being unreasonable ; Brother 
Marchena had always believed in it; he bethinks him now of a 
fnend in Palos, a very learned man. Doctor Garcia Hernandez, 
who often comes and has a talk with him; he knows all 
about astronomy and cosmography; the Prior will send for 
him. And meanwhile CAilumbus must slay. 

Presently Doctor Garcia Hernandez arrives, and tlie whole 
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story is gone over again. They go at it hammer and tongs, argu¬ 
ments and counter-arguments, reasons for and against, en¬ 
couragements and objections. TTie result is that Doctor Garcia 
Hernandez, whose learning seems not yet quite to have blinded 
or deafened him, thinks well of the scheme; thinks so well of it 
that he protests it will be a thousand pities if the chance of 
carrying it out is lost to Spain. The worthy Prior, who has been 
somewhat out of it while the talk about degrees and latitudes 
has been going on, here strikes in again ; he will use his influence. 
Perhaps the good man, living up here among the pine-trees 
and the sea winds, and iiivolved in the monotonous round of 
Primes, Lauds, Nones, Vespers, has a regretful thought or two 
of the time when he moved in the splendid intricacy of Court 
life ; at any rate he is not sorry to have an opportunity of re¬ 
calling himself to the attention of Her Majesty, for the spiritual 
safety of whose soul he was once responsible ; perhaps, being 
(in spite of his Nones and Vespers) a human soul, he is glad of an 
opportunity of opposing the counsels of his s\ic(!essor, Talavei’a. 
In a word, he will use his Influence. Then follow much drafting 
of letters, and laying of heads togt^lher, and clatter of monkish 
tongues ; the upshot of which is that a letter is written in which 
Perez urges his daughter in the Lord in the strongest possible 
terms not to let slip so glorious an oj)portuuity, not only of fame 
and increment to her kingdom, but of service to the Church and 
the kingdom of Heaven itself. He assures her that Columbus is 
indeed about to depart from the country, but that he (Perez) will 
detain him at I^a Rabida until he has an answer from the Queen. 

A messenger to carry the letter was 'found in the person of 
Sebastian Rodriguez, a pilot of the port, who immediately set 
off to Santa Fe. It is not likely that Columbus, after so many 
rebuffs, was very hoj)eful; but in the meantime, here he was 
amid the pious surroundings in which the religious part of him 
delighted, and in a haven of rest after all his turmoils and trials. 
He*could look out to sea over the flecked waters of that Atlantic 
whose secrets he longed to discover ; or he could look down into 
the busy little port of Palos, and watch the ships sailing in and 
out across the bar of Saltes. He could let his soul, much battered 
and tom of late by trials and disapj)ointments, rest for a time 
on the rock of religion; he could snuff the incense in the chapd 
to his heart’s content, and mingle his rough top-gallant voice 
with the harsh croak of the monks ih the daily •cycle of prayer 
and praise. He could walk with Diego through the sandy roads 
beneath the pine-trges, or through the fields, and vineyards be 
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low; and above all he could talk to the company that good 
Perez invited to meet him—among them merchants and sailors 
from Palos, of whom the chief was Martin Alonso Pinzon, a 
wealthy landowner and navigator, whose family lived then 
at Palos, owning the vineyards round about, and whose 
descendants live there to this day. Pinzon was a listener after 
Columbus’s own heart; he not only believed in his project, but 
offered to assist it with money, and even to accompany the 
expedition himself. Altogether a happy and peaceful time, in 
which hopes revived, and the inner light that, although it had 
now and then flickered, had never gone out, burned up again in 
a bright and steady flame. 

At the end of a fortnight, and much sooner than had been 
expected, the worthy pilot returned with a letter from the 
Qiieen. Eager hands seized it and opened it; delight beamed 
from the eyes of the good Prior. The Queen was most cordial 
to him, thanked him for his intervention, was ready to listen 
to him and even to be convinced by him; and in the meantime 
commanded his immediate appearance at the Court, asking 
that Columbus would be so good as to wait at La Rabida rintil 
he should hear further from her. Then followed such a fussing 
and fuming, such a running hither and thither, and giving and 
taking of instructions and clatter of tongues, as even the convent 
of La Rabida had probably never known. Notliing will serve the 
good old busybody, although it is now near midnight, but that 
he must depart at once. He will not wait for daylight; he will 
not, the good honest soul 1 wait at all. He must be off at once ; 
he must have this, he must have that; he will take this, he will 
leave that behind; or no, he will take that, and leave this be¬ 
hind. He must have a mule, for his old feet will not bear him 
fast enough; ex-confessors of Her Majesty, moreover, do not 
travel on foot; and after more fussing and running hither and 
thither a mule is borrow ed from one Juan Rodriguez Cabezudo 
of Moguer; and with a God-speed from the group standing 
round the lighted doorway, the old monk sets forth into the night. 

It is a strange thing to consider what unimportant flotsam 
sometimes floats visibly upon the stream of history, while the 
gravest events are sunk deep beneath its flood. We would give 
a king’s ransom to know events that must have taken place in 
any one of twenty years in the life of Columbus, but there is no 
sign of them on the surfaefe of the stream, nor will any fishing 
bring them to light. Yet here, bobbing up like a cork, comes the 
name of Juan Rodriguez Cabezudo of Moguer, doubtless a good 
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worthy soul, but, since he has been dead these four centwies 
and more, of no interest or importance to any human being; 
yet of whose life one trivial act, surviving the flood of Time 
which has engulfed all else that he thought important, falls 
here to be recorded : that he did, towards midnight of a day 
late in December 1491, lend a mule to Friar Juan Perez. 

Of that heroic mule-journey we have no record ; but it 
brought results enough to compensate the good Prior for all 
his aehing bones and rheumatic joints. He was welcomed by the 
Queen, who had never quite lost her belief in Columbus, but who 
had hitherto deferred to the apathy o| Ferdinand and the 
disapproval of her learned advisers. Now, however, the matter 
was reopened. She, who sometimes listened t<> priests with re¬ 
sults other than goexi, heard this worthy priest to good purpose. 
The feminine friends of Columbus who remembered him at 
Court also spoke u]) for him, among them the Marquesa de Moya, 
with whom he had always been a favourite ; and it was decided 
that his request .should be granted and tliree vessels eejuipped 
for the expedition, “ that he might go and make discoveries and 
prove true the words he had spoken.” Moreover, the machinery 
that had been so hard to move before, turned swiftly now. 
Diego Prieto, one of the magistrates of Palos, was sent to 
Columbus at La Rabida, bearing 20,000 maravedis with which 
he was to buy a mule and dc<*cnt clothing for hiixiself, and repair 
immediately to the Court at Santa Fe. 

The news of that day must have come upon Columbus 
like a hurst of sunshine after rain. I iike to think how bright 
must have seemed to him the broad view of land and sea, how 
deeply the solemn words of the last Oflicc which he attended 
must have sunk into his soul, how great and glad a thing life 
must have been to him, and how lightly the miles must have 
passed beneath the feet of his mule as he jogged out on the long 
road to Santa F6. 



CHAPTER X 


THE CONSENT OF SPAIN 

O NCE more, in the last days of the year 1491, Columbus 
rode into the brilliant eamp which he had quitted a few 
weeks before with so heavy a heart. Things were changed 
now. Instead of being a suitor, making a nuisance of himself, 
and forcing his affairs on the attention of unwilling ofiicials, 
he was now an inv’^ited and honoured guest; much more than 
that, he was in the position of one who believed that he had a 
great service to render to the Crowi, and who was at last to be 
permitted to render it. 

Even now, at the eleventh hour, there was one more brief 
interruption. On the 1st of January 1492 the last of the Moorish 
kings sent in his surrender to King Ferdinand, whom he invited 
to come and take possession of the city of Granada; and on the 
next day the Spanish army marched into that city, where, in 
front of the Alhambra, King Ferdinand received the keys of the 
castle and the homage of the Moorish kings. 'J'he wars of eight 
centuries were at an end, and the ClHistian banner of Spain 
floated at last over the whole land. Victory and success were in 
the air, and the humble Genoese adventurer was to have his 
share in them. Negotiations of a practical nature were now 
begun; old friends—Talavera, Luis dc Santangel, and the Grand 
Cardinal himself—^werc all brought into consultation; with 
the result that matters soon got to the documentary stage. 
Here, however, there was a slight hitch. It was not simply a 
matter of granting two or three ships. The Genoese was making 
a bargain, and a.sking an impossible price. Even the great 
grandees and Court ofiicials, accustomed to the glitter and 
dignity of titles, rubbed their eyes with astonishment when they 
saw what Columbus was demanding. He who had been suing for 
privileges was now making conditions. And what conditions 1 
He, must be created Admiral of all the Ocean Seas and of the 
new lands, with equal privileges and prerogatives as those 
appertaining to the High Admiral of Castile, the supreme 
naval officer of Spain. Not content with sea dignities, he was 
also to be Viceroy and Governor-General in all islands or main- 
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lands that he might acquire; he wanted a tenth part of the 
profits resulting from his discoveries, in perpetuity; and he 
must have the permanent right of contributing an eighth part 
of the cost of the equipment and have an additional eighth 
part of the profits; and all his heirs and descendants for ever 
were to have the same privileges. These conditions were on such 
a scale as no sovereign could readily approve. Columbus’s lack 
of pedigree, and the fact also that he was a foreigner, made 
them seem the more jireposterous ; for although he might 
receive kindness and even friendship from some of the grand 
Spaniards with whom he associated, that friendship and kind¬ 
ness were given condescendingly and with a smile. lie was 
delightful when he was merely proposing as a mariner to confer 
additiomd grandeur and glory on the Crown ; but W’hcn it came 
to demanding titles and jirivilegcs which would make him rank 
with the highest grandees in the land, the matter took on quite 
a different colour. It was nonsense ; it could not be allowed ; 
and many Averc the friendly hints that Columbus doubtless 
received at this time to relinquish his wild demands and not 
to overreach himself. 

But to the surprise and dismay of his friends, who really 
wished him to have a chance of distinguishing himself, and were 
shocked at the imj>edimcnts he Avas now putting in his own way, 
the man from (ienoa stood firm. What he projiosed to do, he said, 
was worthy of the rcAvards that he asked ; they were due to the 
importance and gra.ndc-ur of his scheme, and so on. Nor did he 
fail to point out that the bestoAval of them was a matter alto¬ 
gether contingent on results; if there Averc no results, there would 
be no rewards ; if there Avere results, they Avould be worthy of the 
rewards. This action of C’oluinbus’s deserves close study. lie had 
come to a turning-poiiit in his life. He had been asking, asking, 
asking, for six years ; he had been put off and refused over ancl 
OA’^er again; people were beginning to laugh at him for a madman ,- 
and now, when a combination of lucky cliances laid brought him 
to the very door of success, he stood outside the threshold bar¬ 
gaining for a preiwsterous price before he would come in. It 
seemed like the densest stupidity. What is the explanation of it ? 

The only explanation of it is to be found in the character of 
Columbus. We must try to see him as he is in this forty-second 
year* of his life, bargaining with notaries, bishops and treasurers ; 
we must try to see where these forty years have brought him, 
and what they have made of him. Remember the little boy 
that played in the Vico Dritto di I’oiiticello, acquainted with 
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poverty, but with a soul in him that could rise beyond it and 
acquire something of the dignity of that Genoa, arrogant, 
splendid and devout, which surrounded him during his early 
years. Remember his long life of obscurity at sea, and the slow 
kindling of the light of faith in something beyond the familiar 
horizons; remember the social inequality of his marriage, his 
long struggle with jioverty, his long familiarity with the position 
of one who asked and did not receive, the many rebuffs and 
indignities which his Ligurian pride must have received at the 
hands of all those Spanish dignitaries and grandees—^remember 
all this, and then you will perhaps not wonder so much that 
Columbus, who was* beginning to believe himself appointed by 
Heaven to this task of discovery, felt that he had much to pay 
himself back for. One must recognise him frankly for what he 
was, and for no conventional hero of romance; a man who would 
reconcile his conscience with anything, and would stop at no¬ 
thing in the furtherance of what he deemed a good object; 
and a man at the same time who had a conscience to reconcile, 
and would, whenever it was necessary, laboriously and elabor¬ 
ately perform the act of reconciliation. When he made these 
huge demands in (Jranada he was gambling with his chances ; 
but he was a calculating gambler, just about as cunning and 
crafty in the weighing of one chance against another as a gambler 
with a conscience can be ; aixd he evidently realised that his own 
valuation of the services he jwoposed to render would not be 
without its influence on his sovereign’s estimate of them. At any 
rate he was justified by the results, for on the 17th of April 1492, 
after a deal of talk and'bargaining, but apparently without any 
yielding on Columbus’s part, articles of capitulation ' were 
drawn up, in which the following provisions were made :— 

First, that Columbus and his heirs for ever should have the 
title and office of Admiral in all the islands and continents of the 
ocean that he or they might discover, with similar honours and 
prerogatives to those enjoyed by the High Admiral of Castile. 

Second, that he and lus heirs should be Viceroys and 
Govemors-General over all the said lands and continents, with 
the right of nominating three candidates for the governing of each 
island or province, one of whom should be appointed by the Crown. 

Third, that he and his heirs should be entitled to one-tenth 
of all precious stones, metals, spices, and other merchandises, 
however acquired, within his Admiralty, the cost of acquisition 
being first deducted. 


* See Appendix Cj 
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Fourth, that he or his lieutenants in their districts, and the 
High Admiral of Castile in his district, should be the sole judge 
in all disputes arising out of traffic between Spain and the new 
coiuitries. 

Fifth, that he now, and he and his heirs at all times, should 
have the right to contiibute the eighth part of the expense of 
fitting out expeditions, and receive the eighth part of the profits. 

In addition to these articles, there was another document 
drawn up on the 30th of April, which after an infinite preamble 
about the nature of the Holy Trinity, of the Apostle Saint James, 
and of the Saints of God generally in their relations to Princes, 
and with a splendid trailing of gorgeous Sjianish names and 
titles across the page, confers upon our hitherto humble Christo¬ 
pher the right, if he should succeed in his attempt, to call himself 
“ Don,” and finally raises him to a social level with his proud 
Spanish friends. It is probably from this time that he adopted 
the Spanish form of his name, Christoval Colon ; but in this 
narrative I shall retain the more universal form, in which it has 
become familiar to the English-speaking world. 

lie w'as now upon a Pisgah height, from which in imagina¬ 
tion he could look forth and see his Land of Promise. We also 
may climb tap with him, and stand beside him as he looks w'est- 
ward. We shall not see so (!]early as he sees, for we have not his 
inner light; and it is jarobable that even he does not see the road 
at all, but only the goal, a single point of light shining across 
a gulf of darkness. Ihit from Pisgah there is a view backward as 
well as forward, and we may look back for a moment on this last 
period of Christopher’s life in Spain, inwardly to him so full of 
trouble and difficulty and disajapointment, outwardly so brave 
and glittering, musical with high-sounding names and the clash 
of arms, gay with sun aaid shine and colour. The brilliant Court 
moving from camp to camp with its gorgeous retinues and 
silken pavilions and uniforms and dresses and armours ; the 
(Excitement of w'ar, the intrigues of the antechamber—these are 
the bright fabric of the latter years; and against it, as against a 
background, stand out the beautiful names of the Spanish 
associates of Columbus at this time—^Medina Celi, Alonso de 
Quintanilla, Cabrero, Deza, Hernando de Talavera, Gonzales 
de Mendoza, Alonso de Cardenas, Perez, Luj,s de Santangel, 
and Rodriguez de Maldonado—^names that now, in his hour 
of triumph, are like banners streaming in the wind against a 
siunmer sky. 



CHAPTER XI 


TIIE PREPARATIONS AT PALOS 

T he Palos that witnessed the fitting out of the ships of 
Columbus exists no longer. The soul is gone from it; the 
trade that in those days made it great and busy has 
floated away from it into other channels ; and it has dwindled 
and shrunk until to-day it consists of nothing but a double 
street of poor white houses, sueh almost as you may see in any 
sea-coast village in Ireland. The slow salt tides of the Atlantic 
come flooding in over the Manto bank, across the bar of Saltes, 
and, dividing at the tongue of land that separates the two rivers, 
creep up the mud banks of the Tinlo and the Odiel until they lie 
deep beside the wharves of Huelva and Palos ; but although 
Huelva still has a trade, the tides bring nothing to Palos, and 
take nothing away with them again. From La Rabida now you 
can no longer see, as Columbus saw, fleets of caravels lying-to 
and standing off and on outside the bar waiting for the flood tide ; 
only a few poor boats fishing for tunny in the empty sunny 
waters, or the smoke of a steamer standing on her course for the 
Guadalquiver or Cadiz. 

But in those spring days of 1492 there was a great stir and 
bustle of preparation in Palos. As soon as the legal documents 
had been signed Columbus returned there and, taking up his 
quarters at La Rabida, set about fitting out his expedition. 
TTie reason Palos was chosen was an economical one. The port, 
for some misdemeanour, had lately been condemned to provide 
two caravels for the service of the Crown for a period of twelve 
months ; and in the impoverished state of the royal exchequer 
this free service came in very usefully in fitting out the expedi¬ 
tion of discovery. Columbus was quite satisfied, since he had 
such good friends at Palos ; and he immediately set about choos¬ 
ing the ships. 

This, however, did not prove to be quite such a straight¬ 
forward business as might ha^^e been expected. The truth is that, 
whatever a few monks and physicians may have thought of it, 
the proposed expedition terrified the ordinary seafaring popu- 
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lation of Palos. It was thought to be the wildest and maddest 
scheme that any one had ever heard of. All that was known about 
the Atlantic west of the Azores was that it was a sea of darkness, 
inhabited by monsters and furrowed by enormous waves, and 
that it fell down the slope of the world so steeply that no ship 
having once gone down could ever climb up it again. And not 
only was there reluctance on the part of mariners to engage them¬ 
selves for the expedition, but also a great shyness on the part of 
shipowners to provide ships. This reluctance proved so formid¬ 
able an impediment that Columbus had to communicate with 
the King and Queen ; with the result that on the 23rd of May 
the population was summoned to the church of Saint George, 
where the Notary Public read aloud to them the letter from the 
sovereigns commanding the port to furnish ships and men, and 
an additional order summoning the town to obey it immediately. 
An inducement was provided in the offer of a free pardon to all 
criminals and persons under sentence who chose to enlist. 

Still the thing hung fire; and on 20th June a new and peremp¬ 
tory order was issued by the Crown authorising Columbus to im¬ 
press the vessels and crews if necessary. Time was slipping away; 
and in his difficulty Columbus turned to Martin Alonso Pinzon, 
upon whose influence and power in the town he could count. 
There were three brothers then in this family—^Martin Alonso, 
Vincenti Yanez, and Francisco Martin, all pilots themselves and 
owners of ships. These brothers had been believers in Columbus 
from the first; and they exerted themselves on Christopher’s 
behalf so thoroughly that, not only did they afford him help in 
the obtaining of ships, men and supplies, but they all three de¬ 
cided to go with him. 

There was one more financial question to be settled—a ques¬ 
tion that remains for us in considerable obscurity, but was in 
all probability settled by the aid of Martin Pinzon. The 
total cost of the expedition, consisting of three ships, wages of 
the crew, stores and provisions, was 1,167,542 maravedis, about 
£700 or $8500. After all these years of pleading at Court, all 
the disappointments and deferred hopes and sacrifices made by 
Columbus, the smallness of this sum cannot but strike us with 
amazement. Many a nobleman that Columbus must have rubbed 
shoulders with in his years at Court could hawe furnished the 
whole sum out of his pocket and never missed it; yet Columbus 
had to wait years and years bcfofe he could* get it from the 
Crown. Still more amazing, this sum was not all provided by the 
Crown ; 167,000 qjaravedis were found by Columbus, and the 
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Crown only contributed one million maravedis. One can only 
assume that Columbus’s pertinacity in petitioning the King and 
Queen to undertake the expedition, when he could with com¬ 
parative ease have got the money from some of his noble ac¬ 
quaintance, was due to three things—^his faith and belief in his 
Idea, his personal ambition, and his personal greed. He believed 
in his Idea so thoroughly that he knew he was going to find 
something across the Atlantic. Continents and islands cannot 
for long remain in the possession of private persons ; they are 
the currency of crowns ; and he did not want to be left in the 
lurch if the land he hoped to discover should be seized or cap¬ 
tured by Spain or Portugal. The result of his discoveries, he was 
convinced, was going to be far too large a thing to be retained 
and controlled by any machinery less powerful than that of a 
kingdom ; therefore he was unwilling to accept either prelimin¬ 
ary assistance or subsequent rewards from any but the same 
powerful hand. Admiralties, moreover, and Governor-General¬ 
ships and Viceroyships cannot be conferred by coimts and 
dukes, however powerful ; Ihe very title Don could only be 
conferred by one power in Sj)ain ; and all the other titles and 
dignities that Columbus craved with all his Genoese soul were to 
be had from the hands of kings, and not from [)lutocrats. It 
was characteristic of him all his life never to deal with subordin¬ 
ates, but always to go direct to the head man ; and when the 
whole purpose and ambition of his life was to be put to the test, 
it was only consistent in him, since he could not be independent, 
to go forth under the protection of the united Crowns of Aragon 
and t’astile. Where or hbw he raised liis ^:harc of the cost is not 
known ; it is possible that his old friend the Duke of Medina 
Celi came to his help, but more likely that the Pinzon family, 
who believed enough in the expedition to risk their lives in it, 
lent some of the necessary money. 


Ever since ships were in danger of going to sea short-handed, 
methods of recruiting and manning them have been very much 
the same ; and there must have been some hot work about the 
harbour of Palos in the summer of 1492. The place was ii\ a 
panic. It is higjjly probable that many of the volunteers were a 
ruffianly riff-raff from the prisons, to whom personal freedom 
meant nothing but a chance’of plunder; and the recruiting office 
in Palos must have seen many a picturesque scoundrel coming 
and taking the oath and making liis mark. The presence of these 
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adventurers, many of them entirely ignorant of the sea, would 
not be exactly an encouragement to the ordinary seaman. It is 
here very likely that the influence of the Pinzon family was use¬ 
fully applied. I call it influence, since that is a polite term which 
covers the application of force in varying degrees ; and it was an 
awkward thing for a Palos sailor to offend the Pinzons, who 
owned and controlled so much of the shipping in the port. Little 
by little the preparations went on. In the purchasing of pro¬ 
visions and stores the Pinzons were most helpful to Columbus 
and, it is not improbable, to themselves also. They also pro¬ 
cured the ships; altogether, the whole history of the fitting out 
of the expedition shows how much Cohmfl)vs owed to the help, 
financial and otherwise, of this family. Moreover, it is interest¬ 
ing to notice, since we know the names and places of residence 
of all the members of the exf)edition, that the Pinzons, who 
’personally commanded two of the caravels, had them almost 
exclusively manned by sailors from Palos, w'hile the Admiral’s 
ship Avas manned by a miscellaneous crcAV from other places. 
To be sure the Admiral c;ommanded the biggest shijJ, but (in his 
own words) it ju’ovcd “ a dull sailer and unfit for discovery ” ; 
while they commanded the two caravels, small and o])en, but 
much faster and handier. With or rvithout reason, there is no 
doubt that from the very outset of the expedition Columbus 
began to show jealousy of Martin Alonso Pinzon, without whose 
aid he might never have sailed at all. 


Three vessels were at last secured. Thd first, named the Santa 
Maria, was the largest, and was chosen to be the flagship of 
Columbus. She was of about one hundred tons burden, and would 
be about niiiety feet in length by twenty feet beam. She was 
decked over, and had a high poop astern and a high forecastle 
in the bow's. She had three masts, two of them square-rigged, 
with a latine sail on the mizzen mast ; and she carried a crew 
of fifty-two persons. Where and how they all stowed themselves 
away is a matter upon which we can only make wondering 
guesses ; for this ship was about the size of an ordinary .smafl 
coasting schooner, such as is worked about the coasts of (ireat 
Britain with a crew of six or eight men. The next largest ship 
was the Pinta, which was commanded by Martin Alonso Pinzon, 
who took his brother Francisco withhim as sailing-master. The 
Pinta was of fifty tons burden, decked only at the bow and stem, 
and the fastest of the three ships; she also had three masts. 
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The third ship was a caravel of forty tons, and called the Nina ; 
she belonged to Juan Nino of Palos. She was commanded by 
Vincenti Pinzon, and had a complement of eighteen men. Among 
the crew of the flagship was one Guillermo Ires, an Irishman 
from Galway.^ 

Irish William, shuflliiig into the recruiting office in Palos, 
doubtless thinks that this is a strange place, and rather a wild 
business that he is embarked upon, among all these bloody 
Spaniards. IIc is but the first of a mighty stream that will leave 
the Old Country for the New World ; the world destined to be 
good for the fortunes of many from the Old Country, but for 
the Old Country itself not good. Little does he know, drunken 
William, willing to be on hand where there is adventure brewing, 
and to be after going with the boys and getting his health on the 
salt water, what a path of hope for those who go, and of heavi¬ 
ness for those who stay behind, he is opening up. . . . Farewell, 
William ; I ho]je you were not one of those whom they let out of 
gaol. 


June slid into July, and still the preparations were not com- 
])lctc. Down on the mud banks of the Tinto, where at low water 
the vessels were left high and dry, and where the eaidking and 
refitting were in hand, there was trouble with the workmen. 
Goinaz Raseon and (-hristoval Quintero, the owners of the IHnta, 
who had resented her being pressed into the service, were at the 
bottom of a good deal of it. Things could not he found; gear 
mysteriously gave way after it had l^cen set up ; the caulking 
was found to have been carelessly and imperfectly done ; and 
when the catdkers were commanded to do it over again they de¬ 
camped. Even the few volunteers, the picked hands uj)on whom 
Columbus was relying, gave trouble. In those days of waiting 
there was too much opportunity for talk in the shore-side wine¬ 
shops ; some of the volunteers repented and tried to cry off their 
bargains; others were dissuaded by their relatives, and deserted 
and lud themselves. No mild measures were of any use; a reign 
of terror had to be established ; and nothing short of the influ¬ 
ence of the Pinzons w^as severe enough to hold the company 
together. To.thesc vigorous measures, however, all opposition 
gradually yielded. By the end of July the provisions* and stores 
were on board» the whole •‘complement of eighty-seven persons 

' A list of those who accompanied Columbus will be found in FerkI!: : 
“ El dcscubrimiento de America,” Appendix ITT. 
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collected and enlisted, and only the finishing touches left for 
Columbus. It is a sign of the distrust and fear evinced with 
regard to this expedition that no priest accompanied it—some¬ 
thing of a sorrow to pious Christopher, who would have liked 
his chaplain. There were two surgeons, or barbers, and a 
physician; there were an overseer, a seeretary, a inastcr-at-arms; 
there was an interpreter to S 2 )eak to the natives of the new lands 
in Hebrew, (ireek, German, Chaldean or Ai*abic ; and there was 
an assayer and silversmith to test the quality of the ])recious 
metals that they were s\ire to find. U]i at La Rabida, with the 
assistance of I'riar Marehena the old Prior, (’olumbus made 
his final ju'eparations. Ferdinand was to sjay at Ct)rdova with 
Bcatriz, and to go to school there ; while Diego was already em¬ 
barked upon his life’s voyage, having been apjiointed a [lage to 
the Queen’s son. Prince Juan, and handed over to the care of 
some of the Court ladies. The course to be sailed was talked over 
and over again ; the bearings and notes of the pilot at Porto 
Santo consulted and discussed ; and a chart was made by Colum¬ 
bus himself, and copied with his own hands for use on the three 
ships. 


On the 2nd of August everything was ready ; the ships 
moored out in the stream, the last stragglers of the crew on 
board, the last sack of Hour and barrel of beef stowed away. 
Columbus confessed himself to the Prior of La Rabida—^a solenm 
momeni for him in the little chapel up on the pine-clad hill. 
His last eyening ashore would certainly "be spent at the monas¬ 
tery, and his last counsels taken with Perez and Doctor Hernan¬ 
dez. We can hardly realise the feelings of Christopher on the 
eve of his departure from the land where all his roots were, to 
a land of mere faith and conjecture. Even to-day, when the 
ocean is furrowed by crowded highways, and the earth is girdled 
with speaking wires, and distances are so divided and reduced 
that the traveller need never be very long out of touch with his 
home, few people can set out on a long voyage without some 
emotional disturbance, however slight it may be ; and to Colum¬ 
bus on this night the little town upon which he looked down 
from the monastery, which had been the scene of so many de¬ 
lays and difficulties and vexations, must have seemed suddenly 
dear and familiar as he realised that after to-yiorrow its busy 
and well-known scenes might be for ever things of the past to 
him. Behind him, living or dead, lay all he humanly loved and 
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cared for; before him lay a voyage full of certain difficulties 
and dangers; dangers from the ships, dangers from the crews, 
dangers from the weather, dangers from the unknown path itself; 
and beyond them, a twinkling star on the horizon of his hopes, 
lay the land of his belief. That he meant to arrive there and to get 
back again was beyond all doubt his firm intention ; and in the 
simple grandeur of that determination the weaknesses of char¬ 
acter that were grouped about it seem unimportant. In this 
starlit hour among the pine woods his life came to its meridian; 
everything that was him was at its best and greatest there. 
Beneath him, on the talking tide of the river, lay the shijjs and 
equipment that represented years of steady effort and persist¬ 
ence ; before him lay the pathless ocean which he meant to 
cross by the inner light of his faith. What he had suffered, he 
had su&red by himself; what he had won, lie had won by him¬ 
self ; what he was to finish, he would finish by himself. 


But the time for meditation grows short. Lights are moving 
about in the town beneath ; there is an unwonted midnight 
stir and bustle ; the whole population is up and about, running 
hither and thither with lamps and torches through the starlit 
night. The tide is flowing; it will be high-water before dawn ; 
and with the first of the ebb the little fleet is to set sail. The 
stream of hurrying sailors and townspeople sets towards the 
church of Saint George, where Mass is to be said and the Sacra¬ 
ment administered to the voyagers. The calls and shouts die 
away ; the bell stops ringing ; and the low muttering voice of 
the priest is heard beginning the Office. The light of the candles 
shines upon the gaudy roof, and over the altar upon the wooden 
image of Saint George vanquishing the dragon, upon which the 
eyes of Christopher rested during some part of the service, and 
where to-day your eyes may rest also if you make that pilgrim¬ 
age, The moment approaches ; the bread and the wine are 
consecrated ; there is a shuffling of knees and feet; and then a 
pause. The clear notes of the bell ring out upon the warm dusky 
silence—once, twice, thrice; the living God and the cold presence 
of dawn enter the church together. Every head is bowed; and for 
once at least every heart of that company beats in unison with the 
rest. And then the Office goes on, and the dark-skinned congrega¬ 
tion streams up to the sanetuary and receives the Communion, 
while the blue light of dawn increases and the candles pale 
before the coming day. Ajid then out again to the boats with 
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shoutings and farewells, for the tide has now turned ; hoisting 
of sails and tripping of anchors and breaking out of gorgeous 
ensigns ; and the ships are moving ! The Maria leads, with the 
sign of the Redemption painted on her mainsail 4nd the standard 
of Castile flying at her mizzen ; and there is cheering from ships 
and from shore, and a faint sound of bells from the town of 
Huelva. 

Thus, the sea being calm, and a fresh breeze blowing off the 
land, did Christopher Columbus set sail from Palos at sunrise 
on Friday the 8rd of August 1492. 



CHAPTER XII 


EVENTS OF THE FIRST VOYAGE 

I N Nomine D.N. Jesu Christi. — Friday, August 3, 
1492, at eight o’clock we started from the bar of Saltes. 
We went with ,ti strong sea breeze sixty miles, w'hich are 
fifteen leagues,' towards the south, until sunset: afterwards 
to the south-west and to the south, quarter south-west, which 
was the way to the Canaries.” 

With these rousing words the Journal - of Columbus’s 
voyage begins ; and they sound a salt and mighty chord which 
contains the true diapason of the symphony of his voyages. 
There could not have been a more fortunate beginning, with 
clear weather and a calm sea, and the wind in exactly the right 
quarter. On Saturday and Sunday the same conditions held, 
so there was time and opportunity for the tlu’ee very mis¬ 
cellaneous ships’ companies to shake down into something like 
order, and for all the elaborate discipline of sea life to be ar¬ 
ranged and established ; and we may employ the interval by 
noting what aids to navigation Columbus had at his disposal.^' 


Tlie chief instrument was the astrolabe, which was an 
improvement on the primitive quadrant then in use for taking 

* Columbus icckoucil in Italian miles, ol wliicli four=iOnc league. 

® The account ol Columbus’s first voyage is taken from a Journal 
written by himself, but which in its original form docs not exist. Las 
Casas had it in liis possession, but as he regarded it (no doubt witli 
justice) as too voluminous and discursive to be interesting, lie made an 
abridged edition, in which the exact words of Columbus were sometimes 
quoted, but which for the most part is condensed into a narrative in the 
third person. Tliis abridged journal, consisting of seventy-six closely 
written folios, was first xuiblished by JMavarrette in 1825. When Las Casas 
wrote his “Historic,” however, he appears here and there to have restored 
sections ol the or ginal Journal into the abridged one ; and many of these 
restorations arc of importance. 11 the whole account of his voyage written 
by Columbus him,sclf were available in its exact form I would print it 
here ; but as it is not, 1 think it better to continue my narrative, simply 
using the Journal of Las Casas as a document: 

® Sec Note by the Earl of Dunraven. 
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the altitude of the sun. The astrolabe, it will be remembered, 
had been greatly improved by Martin Behaim and the Portu¬ 
guese Commission in 1490 ; and it was this instrument, a sim¬ 
plification of the astrolabe used in astronomy ashore, that 
Columbus chiefly used in getting his solar altitudes. As will be 
seen from the illustration, its broad f)rinci]ile was that of a 
metal circle with a graduated circimiference aiid two arms 



pivoted in the centre. It was made as heavy as possible ; and 
in using it the observer sat on deck with his back against the 
mainmast and with his left hand held u]i the instrument by the 
ring at the top. The long tirm was moved round until the two 
sights fixed upon it were on with the sun. The point where the 
other arm then cut the circle gave the altitude. Jn conjunction 
with this instrument were used the tables of solar declination 
compiled by Regiomontanus, and Covering the sun’s declina¬ 
tion between the years 147.5 and 1500. 

The compass in Columbus’s day existed,^ so far as all essen- 
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tials are concerned, as it exists to-day. Although it lacked the re¬ 
finements introduced by Lord Kelvin, it was swung in double 
cradles, and had the thirty-two points painted upon a card. The 
discovery of the compass, and even of the lodestone, are things 
wrapt in obscurity ; but the lodestone had been known since at 
least the eleventh century, and the compass certainly since the 
thirteenth. With the compass were used the sea charts, which 
were simply maps on a rather larger and more exact scale than 
the land maps of the period. There were no soundings or currents 
marked on the old charts, which were dravna on a plane projec¬ 
tion ; and they can have been of little practical use to navigators 
except in the case of f;oasts which were elaborately charted on a 
large scale. The chart of Columbus, in so far as it was concerned 
with the ocean westward of the Azores, can of course have con¬ 
tained nothing except the conjectured islands or lands which 
he hoped to find ; ]iossibly the land seen by the shipwrecked 
lilot may have been marked on it, and his failure to find that 
and may have been the reason why, as we shall see, he changed 
! lis course to the southward on the 7th of October. It must be 
remenibercd that Columbus’s concc})tion of the world was that 
of the I’ortuguese map])emonde of 1490, a. sketch of which 
is here I'eproduced. This conception of the world excluded the 
Pacific Ocean and the continent of North and South America, 
and made it reasonable to suppose that any one who sailed 
westward long enough from Spain would ultimately reach 
Cathay and the Indies. Behaim’s globe, which was completed 
in the year 1492, represented the farthest point that geo¬ 
graphical knowledge had reached previous to the d’seoveries 
of Columbus, and on it is shown the island of Cipango, or 
Japan. 


By far the most imjiortant element in the navigation of 
Columbus, in so far as estimating his position was concerned, 
was what is known as “ dead-reckoning ”—^that is to say, the 
computation of the distance travelled by the ship through the 
water. At }>rescnt this distance is measured by a patent log, 
which in its commonest form is a propeller-shaped instrument 
trailed through the water at the end of a long wire or cord the 
inboard end of which is attached to a registering clock. On being 
dragged through the water the propeller spins round and the 
twisting action is communicated by the cord to the clock-work 
machinery which counts the miles. In the case of powerful 
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steamers and in ordinary weather dead-reekoning is very 
accurately calculated by the number of revolutions of the pro¬ 
pellers recorded in the engine-room; and a device not unlike 



this was known to the Romans in the time pf the Republic. 
'J^ey attached small wheels about four feet in diameter to the 
sides of their ships ; the passage of the water turned the wheels, 
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and a very simple gearing was arranged which threw a pebble 
into a tallypot at each revolution. This device, however, seems 
to have been abandoned or forgotten in Columbus’s day, when 
there was no more exact method of estimating dead-reckoning 
than the primitive one of spitting over the side in calm weather, 
or at other times throwing some object into the water and 
estimating the rate of jirogress by its speed in passing the ship’s 
side. The hour-glass, which was used to get the multiple for 
long distances, was of course the only portable time-measurer 
available for Columbus. These, with a rough knowledge of 
astronomy, and the taking of the altitude of the polar star, 
were the only knowi?, means for ascertaining the position of his 
ship at sea. 


The first mishap occurred on Monday, August 6, when the 
rudder of the Pinta was carried away. The Pinta, it will be 
remembered, was commanded by Martin Alonso Pinzon, and 
was owned by (iomaz Raseon and Christoval Quintero, who had 
been at the bottom of some of the troubles ashore ; and it was 
thought highly ])robable that these two rascals had something 
to do with the mishap, which they had engineered in the hope 
that their vessel would be left behind at tlie Canaries. Martin 
Alonso, however, proved a man of resource, and rigged u}> a sort 
of steering gear with ropes. There was a choppy sea, and 
Columbus could not bring his own vessel near enough to render 
any assistant^e, though Ive doubtless bawled his directions to 
Pinzon, and looked with a troubled eye on the commotion going 
on on board the Pinta. On the next day the jury-rigged rudder 
was carried away again, and was again re]iaircd; but it was 
decided to try and tnake the island of Lanzarol e in the Canaries, 
and to get another caravel to replace the Pinta. All through the 
ixext day the Santa Mana and the NiTia had to shorten sail in 
order not to leave the damagtHl Pinta behind ; the three captains 
had a discussion and difference of opinion as to where they 
were ; but Columbus, who was a genius at dead-reckoning, 
proved to be right in his sxirmise, and they came in sight of the 
Canaries on Thursday morning, August 9. 

Columbus l|;ft Pinzon oji the Grand Canary, with orders to 
try to obtain a caravel there, while he sailed on to Gomera, 
which he reached on Sunday night, with a similar purpose. As 
he was unsuccessful he sent a message by a boat that was going 
back to tell Pinzon to beach the Pinta and repair her rudder ; 
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and having spent more days in finiitless search for a vessel, he 
started back to join Pinzon on August 28. During the night he 
])assed the Peak of Teneriffe, which was then in eruption. The 
repairs to the Pinta took longer than had been ex])ected ; it was 
found necessary to make an entirely new rudder for her; and 
advantage was taken of the delay to make some alterations in 
the rig of the Nina, which was changed from a latinc rig to a 
sejuare rig, so that she might be better able to keep u]) with 
the others. September had come before these two jobs were 
completed ; and on the 2nd of September the three ships sailed 
for Gomera, the jnost westerly of the islands, where they 
anchored in the north-east bay. The Adyiiral was in a great 
hurry to get away from the islands and from the track of mer¬ 
chant shi])s, for he had none too much confidence in the in¬ 
tegrity of his crews, which were already murmuring and finding 
every mishap a warning sign from God. He therefore only stayed 
long enough at Gomera to take in wood and water and pro¬ 
visions, and set sail from that island on the Gth of September. 

The wind fell lighter and lighter, and on Friday the little 
fleet lay becalmed within sight of Ferro. But on Saturday 
evening north-cast airs sprang up again, and they were able to 
make nine leagues of westing. On Sunday they had lost sight 
of land ; and at thus finding their ships three lonely specks in 
the waste of ocean the crew lost heart and began to lament. 
There was something like a [)anic, many of the sailors bursting 
into tears and imploring Columbus to lake them home again. 
To us it may seem a rather childish exhibition ; but it must be 
remembored that these sailors were unwillingly embarked upon 
a voyage which they believed w'ould only lead to death and 
disaster. The bravest of us to-day, if he found himself press- 
ganged on board a balloon and embarked upon a journey, the 
object of whicdi w-as to land upon Mars or the moon, might find 
it difficult to j)rcscrve his com]>osure on losing sight of the 
earth ; and the parallel is not too extreme to indicate the light 
in which their present enterprise must have appeared to many 
of the Admiral’s crew. 

Columbus gave orders to the captains of the other two ships 
that, in case of separation, they were to sail westward for 700 
leagues—that being the distance at which he evijjcntly expected 
to find land—and there to lie-to from midnight until morning. 
On this day also, seeing the lemjier of the saiic>rs, he began one 
of the crafty stratagems uf)on which he prided himself, and 
which were often undoubtedly of great use to him ; he kept two 
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reckonings, one a true one, which he entered in his log, and one 
a false one, by means of which the distance run was made out 
to be less than what it actually was, so that in case he could not 
make land as soon as he hoped the crew would not be unduly 
discouraged. In other words, he wished to have a margin at 
the other end, for he did not want a mutiny when he was per¬ 
haps within a few leagues of his destination. On this day he 
notes that the raw and inexperienced seamen were giving 
trouble in other ways, and steering very badly, continually 
letting the ship’s head fall off to the north; and many must 
have been the angry remonstrances from the captain to the man 
at the wheel. Altogether rather a trying day for Christopher, 
who surely has about as much on his hands as ever mortal had ; 
but he knows how to handle ships and how to handle sailors, 
and so long as this ten-knot breeze lasts, he can walk the high 
poop of the Santa Maria with serenity, and snap his fingers 
at the dirty rabble below. 


On Monday they made sixty leagues, the Admiral duly 
announcing forty-eight; on Tuesday twenty leagues, published 
as sixteen ; and on this day they saw a large piece of a mast 
which had evidently belonged to a ship of at least 120 tons 
burden. This was not an altogether cheerful sight for the 
eighteen souls on board the little Nina, who wondered ruefully 
what was going to hapj^en to them of forty tons when ships 
three times their size had evidently been unable to live in this 
abominable sea. On Thursday, September 13, when Columbus 
took his observations, he made a great scientific discovery, 
although he did not know it at the time. He noticed that the 
needle of the compass was declining to the west of north instead 
of having a slight declination to the east of north, as all mariners 
knew it to have. In other words, he had passed the-line of true 
north and of no variation, and must therefore have been in 
latitude 28° N. and longitude 29° 37' W. of Greenwich. With his 
usual secrecy he said nothing about it; perhaps he was waiting 
to see if the pilots on the other ships had noticed it, but ap¬ 
parently they were not so exact in their observations as he was. 
Qp the next d^y, Friday, the wind falling a little lighter, they 
made only twenty leagues. “ Here the persons on the caravel 
Nina said they Jiad seen a ‘jay and a ringtail, and these birds 
never come more than twenty-five leagues from land at most.” 
—^Unhappy persons on the Nina ! Nineteen souls, including the 
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captain, afloat in a very small boat, and arguing God Icnows 
what from the fact that a jay and a ringtail never went more 
than twenty-five leagues from land !—The next day also was 
not without its incident; for on Saturday evening they saw a 
meteor, or “ marvellous branch of fire,” falling from the serene 
violet of the sky into the sea. 

They were now well within the influence of the trade-wind, 
which in these months blows steadily from the east, and main¬ 
tains an exquisite and balmy climate. Even the Admiral, never 
very communicative about his .sensations, deigns to mention 
them here, and is re})orted to have said that “ it was a great 
l^leasure to enjoy the morning ; that notliiqg was lacking except 
to hear the nightingales, and that the weather was like April 
in Andalusia.” On this day they saw some green grasses, which 
the Admiral considered must have floated off from some island ; 
“ not the continent,” says the Admiral, whose theories are not 
to be disturbed by a jiiece of grass, “ because I make the con¬ 
tinental land farther onward.” The crew, ready to take the most 
depressing and j>essimistic view of everything, considered that 
the lumps of grass belonged to rocks or submerged lands, and 
murmured disparaging things about the Admiral. As a matter 
of fact these grasses were masses of scaweetl detached from the 
Sargasso Sea, which they wen; soon to enter. 

On JMonday, ScjitcrJibcr 17, four days after Columbus had 
noted it, the other pilots noted the declination of the needle, 
which they had foinul on taking the })osition of the North star. 
They did jiot like it ; and Columbus, whose knowledge of 
astronomy came to lus aid, ordered them to take the position 
of the North star at dawn again, which they did, and foutid 
that the needles wore true. lie evidently thought it useless to 
communieate to them his scientific speculations, so he explained 
to them that it was the North star which was moving in its 
circle, and not the compass. One is compelled to admit that in 
the.se little matters of deceit the Admiral always .shone. To-day, 
among the seaweed on the ship’s side, he picked up a little cray¬ 
fish, which he kept for several days, ])resumably in a basin in his 
cabin ; and perhaps afterwards ate. 


So for several days this calm and serene progress westward 
was maintained. The trade-wind blew steady .and true, balmy 
and warm also ; the sky was cloudless, except at morning and 
evening dusk; and there were for scenery those dazzling ex- 
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panses of sea and sky, and those gorgeous hues of dawn and sim- 
set, which are only to be found in the happy latitudes. The 
things that happened to them, the bits of seaweed and fishes 
that they saw in the water, the birds that flew around them, 
were observed with a wondering attention and wistful yearning 
after their meaning such as is known only to children and to 
sailors adventuring on uncharted seas. The breezes were milder 
even than those of the Canaries, and the waters always less salt; 
and the men, forgetting their fears of the monsters of the Sea 
of Darkness, would bathe alongside in the limpid blue. The little 
crayfish was a “ sure indication of land ” ; a tunny fish, killed by 
the company on th^ Nina, was taken to be an indication from 
the west, “ where I hope in that exalted God, in whose hands 
are all victories, that land will very soon appear ” ; they saw 
another ringtail, “ which is not accustomed to sleep on the 
sea ” ; two pelicans came to the ship, “ which was an indication 
that land was near ” ; a large dark cloud aj^peared to the north, 

“ which is a sign that land is near ” ; they saw one day a great 
deal of grass, “ although the previous day they had not seen 
any ” ; they took a bird with their hands which was like a jay ; 
“ it was a river bird and not a sea bird ” ; they saw a whale, 
“ wliich is an indication that they are near land, because they 
always remain near it ”; afterwards a pelican came from the 
west-north-west and went to the south-east, “ which was an 
indication that it left land to the west-north-west, because 
these birds sleep on land and in the morning they come to the sea 
in search of food, and do not go twenty leagues from land.” 
And “ at dawn two or •three small land i>irds came singing to 
the ships ; and afterwards disapjjcarcd before sunrise.” 

Such beautiful signs, interpreted by the light of their wishes, 
were the events of this part of the voyage. In the meantime, they 
have their little differences. Martin Alonso Pinzon, on Tuesday, 
September 18, speaks from the Pinta to the Santa Maria, 
and says that he will not wait for the others, but will go and 
make the land, since it is so near; but apj^arently he does not 
get very far out of the way, the wind which wafts him wafting 
also the Santa Maria and the Nina. 


On the 19th September there was a comparison of dead- 
reckonings. The, pilot made it 440 leagues from the 

Canaries, the Pinto’s 420 leagues, and the Admiral’s pilot, 
doubtless instructed by the Admiral, made it 400. On Sunday 
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the 28rd they were getting into the seaweed and finding crayfish 
again; and there being no reasonable cause for complaint, a 
scare was got up among the crew on an exceedingly ingenious 
point. The wind having blown steadily from the east for a 
matter of three w'ceks, thej'^ said that it wnuld never blow in any 
other direction, and that they w’^ould never be able to get back 
to S])ain ; but later in the afternoon the sea got up from the 
westward, as though in answ^er to their fears, and as if to prove 
that somew'herc or other ahca<i of them there was a west W'ind 
blowing ; and the Admiral remarks that “ the high sea was very 
necessary to me, as it eame to ]iass once before in the time Avhen 
the Jew's w'ent o\it of Egy])t Avith Moses, wiho tot)k them from 
captivity.” And indeed there was something of Moses in this man 
who thus led his little rabble from a Sy)anish seajjort out across 
the salt wilderness of the oeean, and interpreted the signs for 
them, and stood between them and the i>owers of vengeance 
and terror that w'ere set about their uncharted path. 

But it appears that Cx)lumbus had gone just a little too far 
in interpreting everything they saw as a sign that they were 
approaching land ; for his miserable crew, instead of being 
comforted by this fact, now took the opportunity to be angry 
because the signs Avere not fulfilled. The more the signs pointed 
to their nearness to land, the more they began to murmur and 
complain because they did not see it. They began to form to¬ 
gether in little grovips—always an ominous sign at sea—and 
even at night those who were not on deck got together in 
murmuring eomjAanies. .Some of the things that they said, 
indeed, were not very far from the trutti; among others, that 
it was “ a great madness on their part to venture their lives in 
following out the madness of a foreigner who to make himself 
a great lord had risked his life, and now saw himself and all of 
them in great exigency iind was deceiving so many peojile.” 
They rcmembcrctl that liis proposition, or “ dream ” as they 
not inaptly call it, had been contradicted by many great and 
lettered men ; and then followed some very ominous Avoids 
indeed. They held ‘ that “ it was enough to excuse them from 
w'hatever might be done in the matter that they had arrived 
where man had never dared to naA'igate, and that they were not 
obliged to go to the end of the Avorld, especially ;is, if they des 
lay^ more, they Avould not be able to have proAUsions to re¬ 
turn.” In short, the best thing would be to throw him into the 

* 'the substance of these murmurings is not in the abridged Journal, 
but is given by Las Casas under the date of September 24. 
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sea some night, and make a story that he had fallen into the 
water while taking the position of a star with his astrolabe; 
and no one would ask any questions, as he was a foreigner, 
l^ey carried this talk to the Pinzons, who listened to them, 
according to Columbus, who showed his jealousy of them in his 
Journal. “ Of these Pinzons C'hristophcr Columbus complains 
greatly, and of the trouble they had given him.” 

There is only one method of keeping down mutiny at sea, 
and of preserving discipline. It is hard enough where the 
mutineers are all on one ship and the commander’s officers are 
loyal to him ; but when they are distributed over three ships, 
the captains of two of which arc deemed to be untrustworthy, 
the problem becomes grave indeed. We have no details of how 
Columbus quieted them ; but it is ]:)robable that his strong 
personality awefi them, while his clever and plausible words. 
persuaded them. He was the best sailor <)f them all, and they 
knew it; and in a matter of this kind the best and strongest 
man always wins, and can only in such a pass maintain his 
authority by proving his absolute right to it. So he talked and 
persuaded and bullied and encouraged and cheered them; 
“ laughing with them,” as Las Casas says, “ while he was 
weeping at heart.” 

Probably as a result of this mi pleasantness there was on the 
following day, Tuesday, Sefitember 25, a consultation between 
Martin Alonso Pinzon and the Admiral. The Santa Maria closed 
up with the Pinta, and a chart was passed over on a cord. 
There were islands matked on the chart in this region, possibly 
the islands reported by the shipwrecked pilot, possibly the 
island of Antilia ; and Pinzon said he thought that they were 
somewhere in the region of them, and the Admiral said that he 
thought so too. There was a deal of talk and pricking of posi¬ 
tions on charts ; and then, just as the sun was setting, Martin 
Alonso, standing on the stern of the Pinta, raised a shout and 
said that he saw land ; asking (business-like Martin) at the 
same time for the reward which had been promised to the first 
one who should see land. They all saw it, a low cloud to the 
south-west, apparently about twenty-five leagues distant; and 
ihe devout Christopher, in the emotion of the moment, fell on 
liis knees in gratitude to God. The crimson sunset of that evening 
saw the rigging of the three ships black with eager figures, ana 
on the quiet air were borne the sounds of the Gloria in Excelsis, 
which was repeated by each ship’s company. 
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The course was altered to tlie south-west, and they sailed in 
that direction seventeen leagues during the night; but in the 
morning there was no land to be seen. The sunset clouds that 
had so often deceived the dwellers in the Canaries and the 
Azores, and that in some form oi* other hover at times upon all 
eagerly scanned horizons, had also deceived Columbus and 
every one of his people ; but they created a diversion which was 
of help to the Admiral in gelling things quiet again, for which 
in his devout soul he thanked the merciful providence of God. 

And so they sailed on again on a westward course. They 
were still in the Sargasso Sea, and could watch the beautiful 
golden floating mass of the gulf-weed, covered with berries 
and showing, a little way under Ihe clear water, bright green 
leaves. The sea was as smooth as the river in Seville ; there were 
frigate pelicans flying about, and John Dorys in ihe water; 
several gulls were seen ; and a youth on board the Nina killed 
a pelican with a stone. On Monday, October 1, there was a 
heavy shower of rain ; and Juan de la Cosa, Columbus’s pilot, 
came up to him with the doleful information that they had run 
578 leagues from ihe island of Ferro. According to Christo})her’s 
doctored reckoning the distance published was 584 leagues ; 
but his true reckoning, about which he said nothing to a soul, 
showed that they had gone 707 leagues. The breeze still kept 
steady and the sea calm ; and day after day, with the temper of 
the crews getting uglier and uglier, the three little vessels 
forged westward through the blue, weed-strewn waters, their 
tracks lying undisturl)cd far behind them. On Saturday, 
October fi, the Admiral was signalled by Alonso Pinzon, who 
wanted to chajige the course to the south-west. It a]:)pears that, 
having failed to find the islands of the sliiijwrecked pilot, they 
were now making for the island of Cipango, and that this request 
of Pinzon had something to do w’ith some theory of his that 
they had better turn to the south to reach that island; while 
Columbus’s idea now evidently was to push straight on to the 
mainland of Catha 5 ^ Columbus had his way ; but the grumbling 
and murmuring increased among the crew. 

On the next day, Sunday, and perhaps just in time to avert 
another outbreak, there was heard the sound of a gun, and the 
watchers on the Santa Maria and the Pinta saw a puff of smoke 
coming from the Nina, which was sailing ahead, and hoisting 
a flag on her masthead. This was the .signal agreed upon for the 
discovery of land, and it seemed as though their search was at 
last at an end. But it was a mistake. In the afternoon the land 
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that the people of the Nina thought they had seen had dis¬ 
appeared, and the horizon was empty except for a great flight 
of birds that was seen passing from the north to the south-west. 
The Admiral, remembering how often birds had guided the 
Portuguese in the islands in their possessions, argued that the 
birds were either going to sleep on land or were perhaps flying 
from winter, which he assumed to be approaching in the land 
from whence they came. He therefore altered his course from 
west to Avest-south-west, Pinzon’s original plan. This course 
was set an hour before sunset and continu^ xmtil next day. 
“ The sea was like the river of Seville,” says the Admiral; 
“ the breezes as soft, as at Seville in April, and very fragrant.” 
More birds were to be seen, and there were many signs of land ; 
but the crew, so often disappointed in their hopeful interpreta¬ 
tions of the phenomena surrounding them, kept on murmuring 
and corn])laining. On Tuesday, October 9, the wind chopped 
round a little and the course was altered, first to south-west 
and then at evening to a ])oint north of west; and the Jounial 
records that “ all night they heard birds passing.” The next day 
tblumbus resumed the west-south-westerly course and made a 
run of fifty-nine leagues; but the mariners broke out afresh in 
their discontent, and declined to go any farther. They com¬ 
plained of the long voyage, and expressed their views strongly to 
the commander. But they had to deal with a man who was 
determined to begin Avith, and who saw in the many signs of 
land that they had met with only an additional indueement to 
go on. He told them firmly that Avith or Avithtml their consent 
he intended to go on until he had foimd the land he had come to 
seek. 


The next day, Thursday, October 11, was destined to be 
for ever memorable in the history of the world. It began 
ordinarily enough, with a west-south-AA^cst Avind blowing fresh, 
and on a sea rather rougher than they had had lately. The people 
on the Santa Maria saw some petrels and a green branch in the 
water ; the Pinta saAV a reed and two small sticks carved with 
iron, and one or tAvo other jaeces of reeds and grasses that had 
J)een grown oji shore, as well as a small board. Most wonderful 
of all, the people of the Nifia saw “ a little branch full of dog 
roses ” ; and it.would be hard to estimate the sweet sigiiificance 
of this fragment of a Avild plant from land to the senses of men 
who had been so long upon a sea from Avhich they had thought 
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never to land alive. The day drew to its close ; and after night¬ 
fall, according to their custom, the crews of the ships repeated the 
Salve Regina. Afterwards the Admiral addressed me people 
and sailors of his ship, “ very merry and pleasant,” reminding 
them of the favours God had shown them with regard to the 
weather, and begging them, as they hoped to see land very 
soon, within an hour or so, to keep an extra good look-out that 
night from the forecastle ; and Columbus added to the reward 
of an amiuity of 10,000 maravedis, offered by the Queen to 
whoever should sight land first, a gift on his own account of a 
silk doublet. 

The moon was in its third quarter, and did not rise until 
eleven o’clock. The first part of the night was dark, and there 
was only a faint starlight into which the anxious eyes of the 
look-out men peered from the forecastles of the three ships. 
At ten o’clock Columbus was walking on the ])Oop of his vessel, 
when he suddenly saw a light right ahead. The light seemed to 
rise and fall as though it were a candle or a lantern held in 
some one’s hand and waved up and down. I'lie Admiral called 
Pedro (iutierrez to him and asked him whether he saw anything; 
and he also saw the light. Then he sent for Ilodrigo Sanchez 
and asked him if he saw the light; but he did not, perhaps 
because a spar or line of rigging was in the way. But the others 
were left in no doubt, for the light was seen tmee or twice more, 
and to the eyes of the anxious little grou]) standing on the high 
stern deck of the Satiia Maria it appeared unmistakably. The 
Nina was m»t close at hand, and the Pinta had gone on in front 
hoping tQ make good her mistake ; but there was no doubt on 
board the Santa Maria that the light which they had seen was 
a light like a candle or a torch waved slowly up and down. 
They lost the light again ; and as the hours in that night stole 
away and the moon rose slowly in the sky the seamen on the 
Santa Maria must have almost held their breath. 

At about two o’clock in the morning the sound of a gun was 
heard from the Pinta, w'ho could be seen hoisting her flags ; 
Rodrigo de Triana, the look-out on board of her, having re¬ 
ported land in sight; and there sure enough in the dim light lay 
the low shores of an island a few miles ahead of them. 

Immediately all sails were lowered, except a small trysail 
which enabled the ships to lie-to and stand slowly off and on, 
waiting for the daylight. I suppose there wa« never a longer 
night than that; but dawn came at last, flooding the sky with 
lemon and saffron and scarlet and orange, until at last the pure 
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gold of the sun glittered on the water. And when it rose it showed 
the sea-weary mariners an island lying in the blue sea ahead of 
them: the island of Guanahani; San Salvador, as it was 
christened by Columbus ; or, to give it its unlovely modem 
name, Watling’s Island. 



CHAPTER XIII 


LANDFALL 

D uring the night the ships had drifted a little with 
the eurrent, and before the north-east wind. When 
the look-out man on the Pinta fiist reported land in 
sight it was probably the north-east comer of the island, where 
the land rises to a height of 120 feet, that he saw. The actual 
anchorage of Columbus was most likely to the westward of 
the island ; for there was a strong north-easterly breeze, and 
as the whole of the eastern coast is fringed l)y a barrier reef, 
he would not risk his ships on a lee shore. Finding himself off 
the north end of the island at sunrise, the most natural thing 
for him to do, on making sail again, would be to stand south¬ 
ward along the west side of the island looking for an anchorage. 
The first few miles of the shore have rocky, exposed points, and 
the bank where there is shoal water only extends half-a-mile 
from the shore. Immediately beyond that the bottom shelves 
raj)idly down to a depth of 2000 fathoms, so that if Columbus 
was sounding as he came south he would find no bottom there. 
Below what are called the Ridings Rocks, however, the land 
sweeps to,the south and east in a long sheltered bay, and to the 
south of these rocks there is good anchorage and firm holding- 
ground in about eight fathoms of water. 

We may picture them, therefore, approaching this land in 
the bright sunshine of the early morning, their cars, that had 
so long heard nothing but the slat of canvas and the rush and 
bubble of water under the prows, filled at last with the great 
resounding roar of the breakers on the coral reef; their eyes, 
that had so long looked upon blue emptiness and the star- 
spangled violet arch of night, feasting upon the living green 
of the foliage ashore; and the north-east breeze carrying to their 
eager nostrils the perfumes of land. Amid an excitement and 
joyful anticipation that it is exhilarating even to think about 
the cables were got up and served and coiled on deck, and the 
anchors, which some of them had thought would never grip 
the bottom again, unstopped and clear^. The leadsman of 

”5 
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the Santa Maria, who has been finding no bottom with, his 
forty-fathom line, suddenly gets a sounding; the water shoals 
rapidly until the nine-fathom mark is unwett^, and the lead 
comes up with its bottom covered with brown ooze. Sail is 
shortened; one after another the great ungainly sheets of 
canvas are clewed up or lowered down on deck; one after 
another the three helms are starboarded, and the three ships 
brought up to the wind. Then with three mighty splashes that 
send the sea birds whirling and screaming above the rocks 
the anchors go down; and the Admiral stands on his high poop- 
deck, and looks long and searchingly at the fragment of earth, 
rock-rimmed, surf-ringed, and tree-crowned, of which he is 
Viceroy and Governor-General. 


Watling’s Island, as it is now called, or San Salvador, as 
Columbus named it, or Guanahani, as it was known to the 
aborigines, is situated in latitude 24" 6' N., and longitude 74° 
26' W., and is an irregularly shaped white sandstone islet in 
about the middle of the great Bahama Bank. The space occupied 
by the whole group is shaped like an irregular triangle extend¬ 
ing from the Navidad Bank in the Caribbean Sea at the 
south-east comer, to Bahama Island in Florida Strait on the 
north, about 200 miles. The south side trends west by north 
for 600 miles, and the north side north-west by north 720 miles. 
Most of the islands and small rocks in tliis group, called Keys 
or Cays, are very low, and rise only a few feet above the sea ; 
the highest is about 400 feet high. They are generally situated 
on the edge of coral and sandbanks, some of which are of a 
very dangerous character. They are thinly wooded, except in 
the case of one or two of the larger islands which contain timber 
of moderate dimensions. Hie dimate of the Bahamas is mild 
and temperate, with refreshing sea breezes in the hottest 
months; and there is a mean temperature of 75° from Novem¬ 
ber to April. Watling’s Island is about twelve miles in length by 
six in breadth, with rocky shores slightly indented. The greater 
part of its area is occupied by salt-water lagoons, separated 
from one another by small wo^ed hills from 100 to 140 feet 
high. There is plenty of grass; indeed the island is now con¬ 
sidered to be tne most f^ile in the Bahamas, and raises an 
excellent breed-of cattle and sheep. In a>mmcai with the other 
islands of the group it was originwly settled by the Spaniards, 
and afterwards by the British, who were driven the 
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Bahamas again by the Spanish in the year 1641. After a great 
deal of changing hands they were ceded to Great’Britain in 
1788, and have remained in her possession ever since. In 1897 
the population of the whole group was estimated at 52,000, the 
whites being in the proportion of one to six of the coloured 
population. Watling’s Island contains about 600 inhabitants 
scattered over the surface, with a small settlement called 
Cockbum Town on the west side, nearly opposite the landfall 
of Columbus. The seat of the local government is in the island 
of New Providence, and the inhabitants of Watling’s Island 
and of Rum Cay unite in sending one representative to the 
House of Assembly. It is high-water, full and change, at Wat¬ 
ling’s Island at 7 h. 40 m., as it was in the days of Columbus ; 
and these facts form about the sum of the world’s knowledge 
of and interest in Watling’s Island to-day. 


But it was a different matter on Friday morning, October 
12,‘ 1492, when, all having been made snug on board the 
Santa Maria, the Admiral of the Ocean Seas put on his armour 
and his scarlet cloak over it and prepared to go ashore. The 
boat was lowered and manned by a crew well armed, and 
Columbus took with him Rodrigo de Escovedo, the seeretary 
to the expedition, and Rodrigo Sanchez, his overseer ; they also 
took on board Martin Alonso Pinzon and Vincent! Yafiez 
Pinzon, the captains of the other two ships. As they rowed 
towards the shore they saw a few naked inhabitants, who liid 
themselves at their approach. Columbus carried with him the 
royal standard, and the two captains each had a banner of the 
expedition, which was a square flag with an “ F ” and a “ Y ” 
upon either side, each letter being surmounted by the crown 
of the sovereigns and a green cross covering the whole. Columbus 
assembled his little band arotmd him and called upon them 
to bear witness that in the presence of them all he was taking 
possession of the island for the King and Queen of Spain; duly 
making depositions in writing on the spot, and having them 
signed and witnessed. Then he gave the name of San Salvador 
to the island and said a prayer; and while this solemn little 
ceremony was in progress, the astonished natives crept out of 
their hiding and surrounded the strange, white men. They 

This daie is reckoned in the oia style. The true astronomical date 
would be October 21, which is the modem anniversary of the dis¬ 
covery.- 
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gesticulated and grovelled and pointed upwards, as though 
this gang of armed and bearded Spaniards, with the tall white- 
bearded Italian in the midst of them, had fallen from the skies. 

The first interest of the voyagers was in the inhabitants of 
this delightful land. They found them well-built, athletic- 
looking men, most of them young, with handsome bodies and 
intelligent faces. Columbus, eager to begin his missionary work, 
gave them some red caps and some glass beads, with which he 
found them so delighted that he had good hopes of making 
converts, and from which he argued that “ they were a people 
who would better be freed and converted to our Holy Faith 
by love than by forfie,” which sentence of his contains within 
itself the whole missionary spirit of the time. These natives, 
who were the freest people in the world, were to be “ freed ” ; 
freed or saved from the darkness of their happy innocence and 
brought to the light of a religion that had just evolved the 
Inquisition ; freed by love if possible, and by red caps and glass 
beads ; if not possible, then freed by force and with guns ; 
but freed they were to be at all costs. It is a tragic thought that, 
at the very first impact of the Old World upon this Eden of the 
West, this dismal error was set on foot and the first links in the 
chain of slavery forged. But for the momeiit nothing of it was 
I)erceptible ; nothing but red caps and glass beads, and trinkets 
and toys, and freeing by love. The sword that Columbus held 
out to them, in order to find out if they knew the use of weapons, 
they innocently grasped by the blade and so cut their fingers ; 
and that sword, extended with knowledge and grasped with 
fearless ignorance, is surely an emblem of the spread ol civilisa¬ 
tion and of its doubtful blessings in the early stages. Let us hear 
Columbus himself, as he recorded his first impressions of the 
natives of Guanahani :— 

" Further, it appeared to me that they were a very poor i>eople, in 
cverytliing. They all go naked as their mothers gave them birth, and tiie 
women also, although I only saw one of the latter who was very young, 
and all those whom I saw were young men, none more than thirty years 
of age. They were very well built with very handsome bodies, and very 
good faces. Their hair was ahiiost as coarse as horses’ tails, and short, 
and they wear it over the eyebrows, except a small quantity behind, 
which they wear long and never cut. Some paint themselves blackish, 
jitid they are of the colour of the inhabitants of the Canaries, neither 
black nor wliite, and some paint tliemselves white, some red, some 
whatever colour they find : and some paint their faces, some all the 
body, some only the eyes, and some only the nose. They do not carry 
arms nor know what they are, because I showed them swords and they 
took them by the edg«{ and ignorantly cut themselves. They have no 
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iron : their spears are sticks without iron, and some of them have a 
fish’s tooth at the end and others have other tilings. They are all 
generally of good height, of pleasing appearance and well built; I saw 
some who had indications of wounds on their bodies, and I asked them 
by signs if it was that, and they showed me that other ]icople CJime 
there from other islands near by and wished to capture them and they 
defended themselves : and T believed and believe, that they come here 
from the continental land to take them cai>tivc. They must Ixs good 
servants and intelligent, as I see that they very quickly say all that is 
said to tJiem, and I believe that they would easily become Christians, 
as it appeared to me that they had no .sect. If it i)lease our Lord, at the 
time of my departure, I will take six of them from here to your lliglinesscs 
that they may learn to siieak. I saw no beast of any kind except jiarrots 
on this island.'‘ 

They very quickly say all that is said to them, and they 
will very easily become good slaves; good Christians also it 
appears, since the Admiral’s research does not reveal the trace 
of any I’eligious sect. And finally, “ I will lake six of them ” ; 
ostensibly that they may learn to speak the language, but 
really that they may form the vanguard of cargo after cargo 
of slaves ravished from their happy islands of drtiams and sun¬ 
shine and jilenty to learn the blessings of Chri.stianity under the 
whip and the sword. Jt is all, alas, inevitable; was inevitable 
from the moment that the keel of Columbus’s boat grated upon 
the shingle of Guanahani. The greater must ])rey u)ion the less, 
the stronger must absorb and ilominatc the weaker ; and the 
happy gardens of the GoUbui Cyclades must be spoiled and 
wasted for the pleasure and enrichment of a corrupting civilisa¬ 
tion. Hut while we recognise the inevitable, and enter into the 
joy and pride of Columbus and his followers on this first happy 
morning of their landing, we may give a moment’s remem¬ 
brance to the other side of the ]iieturc, and admit that for this 
generation of innocents the disc*overy that was to be all gain 
for the Old World was to be all loss to them. In the meantime, 
decrees the Admiral, they are to be freed and converted ; and 
“ I will take six of them that they may learn to speak.” 


There are no paths or footprints left in the sea, and the 
water furrowed on that morning more than four huiulrcd years 
ago by the keels of Columbus’s little fleet is as smooth an4 
trackless as it was before they clove it. Yet if you approach 
Guanahani from the east during the hours of dhrkness you also 
will see a light that waxes and wanes on the horizon. V^at the 
light was that CeJumbus saw is not certap; it was probably 
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the light from a torch held by some native woman from the 
door of her hut; but the light that you will see is from the light¬ 
house on Dixon Hill, where a tower of coral holds a lamp one 
hundred and'sixty feet above the sea at the north-east point 
of the island. It was erected in no sentimental spirit, but for 
very practical purposes, and at a date when Watling’s Island 
had not been identified with the Guanahani of Columbus’s 
landfall ; and yet of all the monuments that have been raised 
to him 1 can think of nothing more ajjpropriate than this lonely 
tower that stands by day amid the bright sunshine in the track 
of the trade-wind, and by night throws its powerful double 
flash every half-minute across the dark lonely sea. For it was 
by a light, although not of man’s kindling, that Columbus was 
guided upon his lonely voyage and through many difficulties; 
amid all his trials and disappointments, dimly as it must have 
bunied sometimes, it never quite went out. Darkness was the 
name of the sc.'i across which he took his way ; darkness, from 
his religious point of view, was the stale of the lands to which 
he journe^^ed; and, whatever its subsequent worth may have 
been, it was a burning fragment from the living torch of the 
Christian religion that he carried jicross the world with him, 
and by which he sought to kindle Ihe fire of faith in the lands 
of his discovery. So that there is a profound symbolism in those 
raying beams that now, night after night, month by month, 
and year after year, shine out across the sea from Watling’s 
Island in the direction of the Old World. 


In the preparations for this voyage, and in the conduct and 
accomplishment of it, the personality of the man Columbus 
stands clearly revealed. He was seen at his best, as all men are 
who have a chance of doing the thing for which they are the 
best fitted. The singleness of aim that can accomplish so much 
is made manifest in his dogged search for means with which 
to make his voyage; and his Italian quality of unscrupulous¬ 
ness in the means employed to attain a good end was exercised 
to the full. The practical seaman in him carried him through 
the easiest part of his task, which was the actual sailing of ms 
ships from Palos to Guanahani; Martin Alonso Pinzon could 
have done as much as that. Pinzon, who for reasons which will 
presently appean-failed to reap any glory or profits from the 
expedition, had in fact a great deal to do with the success of 
the actual voyage; for less than justice has been done to him 
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by most historians; and it may not be too much to say that 
he deserves equal credit with Columbus for the adtu^ dis¬ 
covery of land.* But no Martin Alonso Pinzon or any 
other man of that time known to history had the necessary 
combination of defective and effective qualities that made 
Columbus, once he had conceived his glorious hazy idea, spend 
the best years of his life, first in acquiring the position that 
would make him listened to by people powerful enough to help 
him, aiid then in besieging them in the face of every rebuff and 
discouragement. Another man, proposing to venture across the 
unknown ocean to miknown lands, would have required a 
fleet for his conveyance, and an army 4or his protection ; 
but Columbus asked for what he thought he had some chance 
of getting, and for the barest equipment that would carry him 
across the water. Another man would at least have had a 
l>odyguard ; but Columbus relied upon himself, and alone held 
his motley crew in the bonds of discipline. A Pinzon could have 
navigated the fleet from Palos to (Juanahani ; but only a 
Columbus, onlj^ a man burning Avith belief in himself and in his 
quest, could have kept that superstitious crowd of loafers and 
malefactors and gaol-birds to their duties, and bent them to his 
will. He was destined in after years for situations which were 
beyond his power to deal with, and for problems that were 
beyond his gras}) ; but here at least he was supreme, master of 
himself and of his material, and a ruler over circumstances. 
The supreme thing that he had professed to be able to do and 
which he had guaranteed to do was, in the sublime simplicity 
of his ow'ii phrase, “ to discover new Ihnds ” ; and luck or no 
luck, help or hindrance, he did it at the very first attempt and 
in the space of thirty-five days. And although it w'as from the 
Pinta that the gian w^as fired, and the first loom of the actual 
land seen in the early morjiing, I am glad to think that, of all 
the number of eager watching men, it was Columbus w’ho first 
saw the dim tossing light that told him his journey was at an 
end. 

* Vignaud, H. : “Histoire Critique de la Grande Entreprise de Christophe 
Colomb,” vol. ii., pp. 331 ct scq. I’aris, 1911. 







CHAPTER I 


THE ENCHANTED ISLANDS 

C OLUMBUS did not intend to remain long at San 
Salvador. His landfall there, although it signified the 
realisation of one part of his dr^am, was only the 
starting-point of his explorations in the New World. Now that 
he had made good his undertaking to “ discover new lands,” 
he had to make good his assurance that they were full of wealth 
and would swell the revenues of the King and Queen of Spain. 
A brief survey of this first island was all he could afford time 
for ; and after the first cxcpiisite impression of the white beach, 
and the blue curve of the bay s])arkling in the sunshine, and 
the soft prismatic colours of the acanthus beneath the green wall 
of the w'oods, had been savoured and enjoyed, he was anxious 
to push on to the rich lands of the Orient of which he believed 
this island to be only an outpost. 

On the morning after his arrival the natives came crowding 
down to the beach and got do^vn their canoes, v^hich were dug 
out of the tnmk of a single iree, and some of which were large 
enough to contain forty or forty-five men. They came paddling 
out to thp shi]), sometimes, in the ease of the smaller t^anoes 
which only held one man, being upset by the surf, and swimming 
gaily round and righting their canoes again and bailing them 
out with gourds. They brought balls of si)un cotton, and parrots 
and sj)cars. All their possessions, indeed, were rej)resented in 
the offerings they made to the strangers. Columbus, whose eye 
was now ver)^ steadily fixed on the main chance, tried to find 
out if they liad any gold, for he noticed that some of them wore 
in their noses a ring that looked as though it were made of that 
metal; and by making signs he asked them if there was any 
more of it to be had. lie understood them to say that to the 
south of the island there dwelt a king who had larger vessel)^ 
of gold, and a great many of them ; he tried to suggest that some 
of the natives should come and show him the vtay, but he “saw 
that they were not interested in going.” 

The story of the Rheingold was to be enacted over again, 
125 
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and the whole of the evils that followed in its glittering train 
to be exemplified in this voyage of discovery. To the natives of 
these islands, who guarded the yellow metal and loved it merely 
for its shining beauty, it was harmless and powerless; they 
could not buy anything with it, nor did they seek by its aid 
to secure any other enjoyments but the happiness of looking 
at it and admiring it. As soon as the gold was ravished from 
their keeping, however, began the reign of lust and cruelty 
that always has attended and always will attend the know¬ 
ledge that things can be bought with it. In all its history, since 
first it was brought up from the dark bowels of the earth to 
glitter in the light^ of day, there is no more significant scene 
than this that took place on the bright sands of San Salvador 
so long ago—Columbus attentively examining the ring in the 
nose of a happy savage, and trying to persuade him to show him 
the place that it was brought from ; and the savage “ not inter¬ 
ested in going.” 


From his sign-conversation with the natives Columbus 
understood that there was land to the south or the south-west, 
and also to the north-west, and that the pcoj>le from the north¬ 
west went to the south-west in search of gold and precious 
stones. In the meantime he determined to spend the Sunday in 
making a survey of the island, while the rest of Saturday was 
passed in barterings with the natives, who were very happy and 
curious to see all the strange things belonging to the voyagers; 
and so innocent were their ideas of value that ‘ they give all 
they have for whatever thing may be given them.” Columbus, 
however, who was busy making calculations, would not allow the 
members of the crew to take anything more on their own account, 
ordering that where any article of commerce existed in quantity 
it was to be acquired for the sovereigns and taken home to Spain. 

Early on Sunday morning a boat was prepared from each 
ship, and a little cxi)edition began to row north about the island. 
As they coasted the white rocky shores people came running to 
the })each and calling to them ; “ giving thanks to God,” says 
Columbus, although this is probably a flight of fancy. When they 
saw that the boats were not coming to land they threw them- 
kelves into the water and came swimming out to them, bringing 
food and drink, Columbus .noticed a tongue of land lying be¬ 
tween the north-west arm of the internal lagoon and the sea, 
and saw that by eutting a canal through it entrance could be 
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secured to a harbour that would float “ as many ships as there 
are in Christendom.” He did not, apparently, make a complete 
circuit of the island, but returned in the afternoon to the ships, 
having first collected seven natives to take with him, and got 
under way again ; and before night had fallen San Salvador 
had disappeared below the north-west horizon. 

About mid-day he reached another island to the south-east. 
He sailed along the coast until evening, when he saw yet another 
island in the distance to the south-west; and he therefore lay-to 
for the night. At dawn the next morning he lai^ded on the island 
and took formal possession of it, naming it Santa Maria de la 
Concep 9 ion, which is the Rum Cay of the jnodern charts. As 
the wind chopped round and he found himself on a lee shore 
he did not stay there, but sailed agiiin before night. Two of the 
unhappy prisoners from (iuanahani at this point made good 
their escape by swimming to a large canoe which one of the 
natives of the neiv island had rowed out—a circumstance which 
worried Columbus not a little, since he feared it would give him 
a bad name with the natives. He tried to counteract it by 
loading with presents another native who came to barter balls 
of cotton, and sending him away again. 

The effect of all he was seeing, of the bridge of islands that 
seemed to be stretching towards the south-west and leading 
him to the region of untold wealth, was evidently very stimulat¬ 
ing and exciting to Cohimbus. His Journal is almost incoherent 
Avhere he attempts to set do^vu all he has got to say. Let us 
listen to him for a moment:— 

■“ These islands arc very Rreen and fertile,'and the breezes are very 
soft, and there may be many things wliich I do not know, because I did 
not wish to stop, in order to discover and search many islands to find 
gold. And since these people make signs thus, that they wear gold on 
their arms and legs,—and it is gold, because I showed them some pieces 
wliich 1 have,—I cannot fail, with the aid of our T.ord, in finding it 
■where it is native. And being in the middle of the gulf between these 
two*islands, that is to say, the island of Sauta Maria and this large one, 
which I named Fernandina, I found a man alone in a canoe who was 
going from the island of Santa Maria to Fernandina, and was carrying 
a little of his bread which might have been about as large as the fist, 
and a gourd of water, and a piece of reddish earth reduced to dust and 
afterwards kneaded, and some dry leaves * which must be a thing very 
much appreciated among them, because they had already brought me 
some of them as a present at San Salvador : and he was carrying a 
small basket of their kind, in which he had a string of small glass beads 
and two blancas, by which I knew that h? came from ■flic island of San 
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Salvador, and had gone from there to Santa Maria and was going to 
Fernandina. He came to the ship : I caused him to enter it, as he asked 
to do so, and I had his canoe placed on the ship and had everything 
which he was carrying guarded ; and I ordered that bread and honey 
be given him to oat and something to drink. And I will go to Fernandina 
thus and will give him everything which belongs to him, that ho may 
give good reports of us. So that, when your Highnesses send here, our 
Lord pleasing, those who come may receive honour and the Indians 
will give them of everything wliich they have.” 

This hurried gabbling about gold and the aid of our Lord, 
interlarded with fragments of natural and geographical observa¬ 
tion, sounds strangely across the gulf of Time and impresses one 
with a disagreeable sense of bewildered greed—^like that of a 
dog gulping at the delicacies in his platter and unwilling to do 
justice to one for fear the others should escape him ; and yet it 
is a natural bewilderment, and one with which we must do our 
best to s 5 ’’mpathise. 

Fernandina was the name which Columbus had already given 
to Long Island when he sighted it from Santa Maria ; and he 
reached it in the evening of Tuesday, October 10. The man 
in the canoe had arrived before him ; mid the astute Admiral 
had the satisfaction of finding that once more his cleverness had 
been rewarded, and that the man in the canoe had given such 
glowing accounts of his generosity that there was no dilftculty 
about his getting water and supplies. While the barrels of water 
were being filled he landed and strolled about in the pleasant 
groves, observing the islanders and their customs, and finding 
them on the whole a little more sophisticated than those of San 
Salvador. The women wore mantillas on their heads/ind “ little 
pieces of (;otton ” round their loins—a sufficiently odd costume ; 
and they appeared to Columbus to be a little more astute than 
the other islanders, for though they brought cotton in quantities 
to the shijis they exacted payment of beads for it. In the charm 
and wonder of his walk in this enchanted land he was able for 
a moment to forget his hunger for gold and to admire the great 
branching palm-trees, and the fish that “ are here so different 
from ours that it is wonderful. There are some formed like cocks 
of the finest colours in the world, blue, yellow, red and of all 
colours, and others tinted in a thousand manners : and the 
colours are so fine, that there is not a man who does not wonder 
at them, and who does not take great pleasure in seeing them. 
Also, there are whales. I saw no beasts on land of any kind 
except parrots and lizards. A boy told me that he saw a large 
snake. I did not see sheep nor goats, nor any other beast; 
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although I have been here a very short time, as it is midday, still 
if there had been any, I could not have missed seeing some.” 
Columbus was not a very lucid or exact writer, and he has 
but two methods of com}>arison ; either a thing is like Spain, or 
it is not like Spain. The verdure was “ in such condition as it is 
in the month of May in Andalusia ” ; and the trees “■ were all as 
different from ours as day from night, and also the fruits and 
grasses and the stones and all things.” The essay written by 
a cockney child after a day at the seaside or in the country, 
is not gi’catly different from some of the verbatim ])assages of 
this Journal ; and there is a charm iii that fact too, for it gives 
us a picture of Columbus, in s])iLe of his*hunt for gold and 
precious stones, wandering, still a child at hcai't, in thew'onders 
of the enchanted world to which he had come. 

There was trouble on this day, because some of the crew had 
found an Indian M'ith a j)iccc of gold in his nose, and they got a 
scolding from Columbus for not detaining him and bartering 
with him for it. There was bad weather also, with heavy rain 
and a threatening of tempest ; there was a difference of o])inion 
with Martin Alonso Pinzon about which w''ay they should go 
round the island : but the next day the weather cleared, and the 
wind settled the direction of their course foi’ them. Columbus, 
whose eye never missed anything of interest to the sailor and 
navigator, notes thus early a fact which appears in every book 
of sailing directions for tla^ Bahama Islands—that the water 
is so clear aj;d limpid that the bottom can be seen at a great 
depth ; and that navigation is thus possible and even safe among 
the rock-streAvn coasts of the islands, when thus j)erformed by 
sight and with the suia behind the ship. He was also keenly alive 
to natural charm and beauty in the new lands that he W'as visit¬ 
ing, and there are unmistakable fragments of himself in the 
Journal that speak eloquently of his first impressions. “ The 
singing of the little birds is such that it a])i)cars a man would 
wish never to leave here, and the flocks of j)arrots obscure the 
sun.” 

But life, even to the discoverer of a New' World, does not 
consist of wandering in the groves, and listening to the singing 
birds, and smelling the llow'crs, and remembering the May nights 
of Andalusia. There was gold to be found and the mainland of 
Cathay to be discovered, and a letter, written by the sovereigns 
at his earnest request, to be delivered to the Great Khan. The 
natives had told him of an island called Samoete, to the south¬ 
ward, which was s^id to contain a quantity of gold. He sailed 
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thitber on the 19th, and called it Isabella; its modem name is 
Crooked Island. He anchored here and found it to be but another 
step in the ascending scale of his delight; it was greener and 
more beautiful than any of the islands he had yet seen. He spent 
some time looking for the gold, but could not find any ; although 
he heard of the island of Cuba, which he took to be the veritable 
Cipango. He weighed anchor on October 24, and sailed south¬ 
west, encountering some bad weather on the way; but on 
Sunday the 28th he came up with the north coast of Cuba and 
entered the mouth of a river which is the modern Nuevitas. 
To the island of Cuba he gave the name of Juana, in honour of 
the young prince to whom his son Diego had been appointed a 
page. 


If the other islands had seemed beautiful to him, Cuba 
seemed like heaven itself. The mountains grandly rising in the 
interior, the noble rivers and long sweeping plains, the head¬ 
lands melting into the clear water, and the gorgeous colours 
and flowei's and birds and insects on land acted like a charm on 
Columbus and his sailors. As they entered the river they 
lowered a boat in order to go ahead and sound for an anchorage ; 
and two native canoes put off from the shore, biit, when they 
saw the boat api)roaching, fled again. The Admiral landed and 
found two empty houses containing nets and hooks and fishing- 
lines, and one of the strange silent dogs, such as they had 
encountered on the other island—dogs that pricked their ears 
and wagged their tails, but that lu^ver barked. The Admiral, 
in spite of his greed for gold and his anxietx' to “ free ” the 
people of the island, was now^ acting much more discreetly, and 
with the genuine good sense which he always possessed and 
which was only sometimes obscured. He would not allow any¬ 
thing in the em 2 )ty houses to be disturbed or taken away, and 
whenever he saw the natives he tried to show them that»he 
intended to do them no harm, and to win their good will by 
making them presents of beads and toys for which he would 
take no return. As he went on up the river the scenery became 
more and more enchanting, so that he felt quite unhappy at not 
being able to express all the wonders and beauties that he saw. 
In the pure air and under the serene blue of the sky those 
matchless huessof blossom and foliage threw a rainbow-coloured 
garment on either bank of the river ; the flamingoes, the parrots 
and woodpeckers and humming-birds calling to one another 
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and flying among the tree-tops, made the upper air also seem 
alive and shot with all the colours of the rainbow. Chiistopher, 
walking amid these gorgeous scenes, awed and solenuiis^ by 
the strangeness and magnificence of nature around him, tries 
to identify something that he knows ; and thinks that, amid all 
these strange chorusings of imknow'n birds, he hears the familiar 
note of a nightingale. Amid all his raptures, however, the main 
chance is not forgotten ; everything that he sees he translates 
into some terms of practical utility. Just as on the voyage out 
every seaweed or lish or flying bird that he saw was hailed by 
him as a sign that land was near, so amid the beauty of this 
virgin world everything that he sees is taken to indicate either 
that he is close upon the track of the gold, or that he must be in 
Cipango, or that the natives will be easy to convert to Chris¬ 
tianity. In the fragrance of the woods of Caiba, C'olumbus 
thought that he smelled Oriental spices, which Marco Polo had 
described as abounding in Cipango ; when he walked by the 
shore and saw the shells of pearl oysters, he believed the island 
to be loaded with jicarls and precious stones ; when he saw a 
scrap of tinsel or bright metal adorning a native, he argued that 
there was a gold mine close at hand. And so he went on in an 
increasing whirl of bewildering enchantment from anchorage 
to anchorage and from island to island, ahvays being led on 
by that yellow will-o’-the-wisp, gold, and always believing that 
the wealth of the Orient woubl ))e his on the morrow. As he 
eoasted alon^ towards the west he taitered the river which he 
called Rio de Mares. He found a large village here full of palm- 
branch bouses furnished with chairs and hammocks and 
adorned with w'ooded masks and statues ; but in spite of his 
gentleness and offer of gifts the inhabitants all fled to the 
mountains, w'hile he and his men walked curiously through the 
deserted houses. 

On Tuesday, October 30, Martin Alonso Pinzon, whose 
ccwtnmunications the Admiral had by this time reason to respect, 
came with some exciting news. It seemed that the Indians' 
from San Salvador who w’cre on board the Pinta had told him 
that beyond the promontory, named by Columbus the Cape 
of Palms, there was a river, four days’ journey upon which 
would bring one to the city of Cuba, which was very rich and 
large and abomided with gold ; and that the king of that 
country was at war with a monarch whom they sailed Cami, and 
whom Pinzon identified with the Great Khan. More than tlfis, 
these natives assured him that the land they were on at present 
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was the mainland itself, and that they could not be very far 
from Cathay. Columbus for once found himself in agreement 
with Martin Alonso. The well-thumbed copy of Marco Polo 
was doubtless brought out, and abundant evidence found in it; 
and it was decided to despatch a little embassy to this city in 
order to gain information about its position and wealth. When 
they continutKl their course, however, and rounded the cape, 
no river appeared ; they sailed on, and yet promontory after 
promontory was opened ahead of them ; and as the wind turned 
against them and the weather was very threatening they de¬ 
cided to turn back and anchor again in the Rio de Mares. 

Columbus was now', as he thought, hot upon the track of the 
Ci’csvt Khan himself ; and on the 1st of November he sent 
boats ashore and told the sailors to get information from the 
houses ; but the inhabitants lied shyly into the woods. Having 
once ])ostulal ed the existence of the (ireat Khan in I his immediate 
territory, Columbus, as his habit was, found that everything 
fitted with the theory ; and he actually took the flight of the 
natives, although it had occurred on a dozen other occasions, 
as a j)roof that they mistook his bands of men for marauding 
ex})editions despatched by the great monai*ch himself. He 
therefore recalled them, and sent a boat ashore with an Indian 
interpreter who, standing in the boat at the edge of the water, 
called upon the natives to draw near, and harangued them. He 
assured them of the ])caceable intentions of the great Admiral, 
and that he had nothing whatever to do with the Great Khan ; 
which cannot very greatly have thrilled the Cubans, who knew 
no more about the Great Khan than they did about t’olumbus. 
The interpreter then sw'am ashore and was w'cll received ; so 
well that in the evening some sixteen canoes came off to the 
ships l)ringing cotton yarn and spears for traffic. Columbus, 
with great astuteness, forbade any trading in cotton, or indeed 
in anything at all except gold, hoping by this means to make the 
natives produce their treasures ; and he would no doubt have 
been successful if the natives had })osscsscd any gold, but as the 
poor wretches had nothing but the naked skins they stood up in, 
and the few spears and j^ots and rolls of cotton that they were 
offering, the Admiral’s astuteness was for once thrown away. 
There was one man, however, with a silver ring in his nose, w'ho 
was understood to say that the king lived four days’ journey 
in the interior, and that mevxsengers had been sent to him to tell 
him of the arrival of the strange ships ; which messengers would 
doubtless soon return bringing merchants with them to trade 
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with the ships. If this native was lying he showed great in¬ 
genuity in inventing the kind of story that his questioners 
wanted ; but it is more likely that his utterances were inter¬ 
preted by Columbus in the light of his own ardent beliefs. At 
any rate it was decided to send at once a couj>le of envoys to 
this great city, and not to wait for the arrival of the merchants. 
Two Spaniards, Rodrigo de Jerez and Luis dc Torres, the 
interpreter to the expedition—^who had so far found little use 
for his Hebrew and Chaldean— wen' chosen ; and with them were 
sent two Indians, one frtmi San Salvador and the other a local 
native who went as guide. Red caps and beads and hawks’ 
bells were duly ])rovided, and a message foj* the king was given 
to them telling him that Columbus was waiting with letters 
and presents from the S])anish sovereigns, whitli he was to 
deliver personally. 

After the cnvoj'^s had de])arted, (!olumbus, Avhose ships were 
anchored in a large basin of deep 'water with a clean and steep 
beach, decided to take the opjiortunity of having the vessels 
careened. Their hulls were <*overcd with shell and weed ; the 
caulking, which had been dishonestly done at Palos, had also to 
be attended to ; so the ships were beached and hove down one 
at a time—an unnecessary precaution, as it turned out, for 
there was no sign of treachery on the iiart of the natives. While 
the men were making fires to heat their tar they noticed that 
the burning wood stait forth a heavy odour which was like 
mastic ; and the Admiral, now always busy with optimistic 
calculations, rceko}K;d that there was enough in that vicinity 
to furnish.a thousand quintals ever}’’ year. While the work on 
the shijis was going forward he employed himself in his usual 
way, going ashore, examining the trees and vegetables and 
fruits, and holding such communication as he was able with the 
natives. He was uj) every morning at. dawn, at one time directing 
the work of his men, at another going ashore after some birds 
that he had seen ; and as dawn comes early in those; islands his 
day was probably a long one, and it is likely that he was in bed 
soon after dark. On the day that he went shooting, Martin 
Alonso Pinzon was waiting for him on his return ; this time not 
to make any difficulties or independent proposals, but to show 
him two pieces of cinnamon that one of his men had got from 
an Indian who was carrying a quantity of it. “ Why did the man 
not get it all from him ? ” says greedy Columbus. “ Because of 
the prohibition of the Admiral that no one should do any 
trading,” says Martin Alonso, and conceives himself to have 
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scored; for truly these two men do not love each other. 
The boatswain of the Pinta, adds Martin Alonso, has found 
whole trees of it. “ The Admiral then went there and found that 
it was not cinnamon.” The Admiral was omnipotent; if he had 
said that it was manna they would have had to make it so, and 
as he chose to say that it was not cinnamon, we must take his 
word for it, as Martin Alonso certainly had to do ; so that it 
was the Admiral who scored this time. Columbus, however, now 
on the track of spices, showed some cinnamon and pej^per to the 
natives ; and the obligin^r creatures “ said by signs that there 
was a great deal of it towards the south-east.” Columbus then 
showed them somo- gold and ])earls ; and “ certain old men ” 
replied that in a ])lace thej?^ called Bohio there Avas any amount 
of gold ; the ]>eople wore it in their ears and on their arms and 
legs; and there were pearls also, and large ships and mer¬ 
chandise—all to the south-east. Finding this information, 
which was probably entirely untrue and merely a ]Aolite effort 
to do what was expected of them, well received, the natives 
added that “ a long distance from there, there Avere men Avith 
one eye, and other men with dogs’ snouts who ate men, and that 
when they caught a man they beheaded him and drank his 
blood.” . . . Soon after this the Admiral went on board again 
and began to write up his .Journal, solemnly entering all these 
facts in it. It is the most childish nonsense ; but after all, how 
interesting and credible it must have been ! To live thus smelling 
the most heavenly ])erfumes, breathing the most balmy air, 
viewing the most lovely scenes, and to be always hot upon the 
track of gold and pearls and spices and wealth and dog-nosed, 
blood-drinking monstrosities -Avhat an adventiu’e, Avhat a 
vivid piece of living ! 


After a few days—on Tuesday, November G—the two men 
who had been sent inland to the great and ric*h city came 
back again with their re])ort. Alas for visions of the Great 
Khan ! The city turned out to be a village of fifty houses with 
twenty jieople in each house. The envoys had been received with 
great solemnity ; and all the men “■ as well as the women ” came 
to see them, and lodged them in a fine house. The chief people 
in the village came and kissed their hands and feet, hailing them 
as visitors from the skies, and seating them in two chairs, while 
they sat round on the floor. The natiA^e interpreter, doubtless 
according to instructions, then told them “ how the Christians 
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lived and how they were good people ” ; and I would give a 
great deal to have heard that brief address. Afterwards the men 
went out and the women came in, also kissing the hands and 
feet of the visitors, and “ trying them to see if they were of flesh 
and of bone like themselves.” The results were evidently so 
satisfactory that the strangers were implored to remain at 
least five days. The real business of the expedition was then, 
broached. Had thej any gold or pearls ? Had they any cinnamon 
or spices ? Answer, as usual : “ No, hut they thought there was 
a great deal of it to the south-easi.” J'hc interest of the visitors 
then evaporated, and (hey set out for the coast again ; but they 
found that at least five hundred men aivl w^omen wanted to 
come with them, since they believed that they were returning 
to heaven. On their journey back the two Spaniards noticed 
many people smoking, as the Admiral himself had done a few 
days before; and this is the first known discovery of tobacco 
by Europeans. They sa>v a great many geese, and the strange 
dogs that did not bark; and they saw ))otatoes also, although 
they did not know what they v^ere. Columbus, having heard 
this report, and contemplating these gentle amiable creatures, 
so willing to give all they had in return foi- a scrap of rubbish, 
feels his heart lifted in a pious aspiration that they might know 
the benefits of the Christian religion. “1 have to say. Most 
Serene Princes,” he writes, 

“ that by means of dcvoul rcligicms persons knowing their language 
wcH, all would soon boconio Clinstians : and thus I ho]>c in our Lord 
that Your Highnessc.s will appoint such persons with great diligence in 
order to .turn to the Church such great peoples, and that they will 
convert them, even as they have destroyed those who would not con¬ 
fess the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit: and after their days, 
as we arc all mortal, they will leave their realms in a very tranquil 
condition and freed from heresy and wickedness, and will be well 
received before the Eternal Creator, Whom may it please to give them 
a long life and a great increase of larger n'iilms and dominions, and 
the will and disposition to spread tlie holy Christian religion, as they 
have done up to the present time, Amen. To-day I will launch the ship 
and make haste to start on Thursday, in the name of Cod, to go to the 
south-east and .seek gold and spices, and discover land.”* 

Thus Christopher Columbus, in the Name of God, Novem¬ 
ber 11, 1492. 



CHAPTER II 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE 

W HEN ('.olumbus weighed anchor on the 12th of 
November he took with him six cajitive Indians. 
It was his intention to go in search of the island 
of Rabcquo, which the Indians alleged lay about thirty leagues 
to the east -south-east, and where, they said, the peo})le gathered 
gold out. of the sand with candles at night, and afterwards 
made bars of it with a hammer. They told him this l)y signs; 
and we have only one more instance of the Admiral’s facility 
in interjecting signs in favour of his OAvn beliefs. It is only a 
few days later that in the same Journal he says, “ The j)eople 
of these lands do not understand me, nor do I nor any other 
person I have with jne understand them ; and these Indians 
I am taking ivith me, many times understand things contrary 
to what they are.” It vns a fault at any rate not exclusively 
possessed by the Indians, who were doubtless made the subject 
of many jdiilological experiments on the jjart of the inter¬ 
preter ; all that they seemed to have learned at this time were 
certain religious gestures, such as making the Sign of the 
Cross, which they did continually, greatly to the edification of 
the crew. 

In order to keep these six natives in a good temper Columbus 
kidnapped “ seven women, large and small, and three children,” 
in order, he alleged, that the men might conduct themselves 
better in Sjiain because of havuig their “ wives ” with them; 
although whether these assorted women were indeed the wives 
of the kidnajiped natives must at the best be a doubtful matter. 
The three children, fortunately, had their father and mother 
with them ; but that was only because the father, having seen 
his M'ife and children kidnapped, came and offered to go with 
them of his own accord. This taking of the women raises a 
question which must be in the mind of any one who studies 
this extraordinary voyage—^the question of the treatment of 
native women by the Sjianiards. Columbus is entirely silent 
on the subject; but taking into account the nature of the 
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Spanish rabble that formed his company, and his own views 
as to the right which he had to possess the persons and goods of 
the native inhabitants, I am afraid that there can be very little 
doubt that in this matter there is a good reason for his silence. 
So far as Columbus himself was concerned, it is probable that 
he was innocent enough; he was not a sensualist by nature, 
and he was far too much interested and absorbed in the prin¬ 
cipal objects of his ex})cdition, and had too great a sense of his 
own personal dignity, to have indulged in excesses that would, 
thus sanctioned by him, have produced a, very disastrous effect 
on the somewhat ric^kety discipline of his creAV. lie Avas too v\'ise 
a master, however, to forbid anything thj^i it Avas not in his 
jAower to prevent; and it is probable that, he shut his eyes to 
much that, if he did not tolerate it, he at any rate regarded as 
a matter of no very great imjiortanee. His crew had by this 
time learned to knoAA" their commander Avell enough not to 
commit under his eyes offences for Avhich he AA'ould haA''e been 
sure to punish them. 


For two days they ran along the coast. Avith a fair Avind ; 
but on the 14th a head Avind and heavy sea drove them into 
the shelter of a deep harbour called by Columbus Puerto del 
Principe, Avhich is the modern Tauamo. The number of islands 
off this part of the coast of (‘Aiba confirmed CVilumbus in his 
profound geographical error ; he took them to be “ those 
innumerable islands Avhich in the maps of the Avorld are placed 
at the end of the east.” He erected a great wooden cross on 
an eminence here, as he ahvays did when he took jAOssession 
of a new place, and made some boat excursions among the 
islands in the harbour. On the 17th of November two of the 
six youths Avhorn he had taken on board the week before swam 
ashore and escaped. When he started again on his voyage he 
was greatly inconvenienced by the Avind, Avhich veered about 
between the north and south of east, and was generally a foul 
Avind for him. There is some difference of opinion as to what 
point of the wind the ships of Columbus’s time would sail on ; 
but there is no doubt that they were extremely unhandy in 
anything approaching a head wind, and that they were jirac- 
tically no good at all at beating to windAvard. The .shaiic of 
their hulls, the ungainly erections aliead and afitern, and their 
comparatively light hold on the Avater, would cause them to 
drift to leeward faster than they could work to AvindAvard. In 
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this head wind, therefore, Columbus foimd that he was making 
very little headway, although he stood out for long distances 
to the northward. On W^nesday, November 21, occurred 
a most disagreeable incident, which might easily have resulted 
in the Admiral’s never reaching Spain alive. Some time in the 
afternoon he noticed the Pinta standing away ahead of him 
in a direction which was not the c;ourse which he was steering ; 
and he signalled her to close u]“> with him. No answer, however, 
was made to his signal, Avhich he repeated, but to which he 
failed to attract any response. He was standing south at the 
time, the wind being well in the north-east; and Martin Alonso 
Pinzon, whose cartwel pointed into the wind much better than 
the unhandy Santa Maria, was standing to the east. When 
evening fell he was still in sight, at a distance of sixteen miles, 
('ohimbus was really concerned, and fired lombards aiid flew 
more signals of invitation ; but there was no reply. In the even¬ 
ing he shortened sail and biirncd a torch all night, “ because 
it appeared that Martin Alonso was returning to me ; and the 
night was very clear, and there was a nice little breeze by which 
to come to me if he wished.” But he did not wish, and he did 
not come. 

Martin Alonso has in fa<;t taken rather a large view of his 
duties. He has got the fastest shi]), he has got a })icked com¬ 
pany of his own men from Palos ; he has got an Indian on 
board, moreover, who has guaranteed to take him straight to 
where the gold is ; and he has a. very agreeable plan of going 
and getting it, and returning to Spain with the first news and 
the first wealth. There*is a chance of his succeeding,, which is a 
matter of serious regret and trouble to the Admiral, who sits 
writijig uj) his Journal by the swinging lajnp in his little cabin. 
To that friend and confidant he pours out his troubles and his 
long list of grievances against Martin Alonso, adding, “ He has 
done and said many other things to me.” Up on deck the torch 
is burning to light the wanderer back again, if only he will 
come ; and there is “ a nice little breeze ” by which to come if 
he wishes; but Martin Alonso has wishes quite other than that 


The Pinta was out of sight the next morning, and the little 
Nina was all that the Admiral had to rely upon for convoy. 
They were now near the east end of the north coast of Cuba, and 
they stood in to a harbour which the Admiral called Santa 
Catalina, and which is now called Cayo de Moa. As the import- 
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ance of the Nina to the expedition had been greatly increased 
by the defection of the Pinta, Columbus went on board and 
examined her. He found that some of her spars were in danger 
of giving way ; and as there was a forest of pine-trees rising 
from the shore, he was able to procure a new mizzen mast and 
latine yard in case it should be necessary to replace those of 
the Nina. The next morning he weighed anchor at sunrise and 
continued east along the coast. He had now arrived at the ex¬ 
treme end of Cuba, and was })uzzled as to wdiat course he should 
take, Relieving Cuba, as he did, to be the mainland of Cathay, 
he would have liked to follow the coast in its trend to the south- 
Avest, in the hope of coming upon the rk*h city of Quinsay ; 
but on the other hand there Avas looming to the south-west 
some land Avhieh the naliA'cs with him assured him was Bohio, 
the place where all the gold Avas. He therefore held on his 
course; but when the Indians found that he was really going 
to these islands they became very much alarmed, and made 
signs that the i^eople w'ould eat them if they went there ; and, 
in order further to dissuade the Admiral, they added that the 
])eople there had onlj^ one eye, and the faces of dogs. As it did 
not suit Columbus to believe them, he said that they Avere 
lying and that he “ felt ” that the island must belong to the 
domain of the Great Khan. He therefore conlinued his course, 
-.seeing many beauliful and enchanting bays opening before 
him, and longiiig lo go inlo them, but heroically stifling his 
curiosity, “ because he Avas tletained more than he desired by 
the pleasure and delight he felt in seeing and gazing on the 
beauty and freshness of those countries Avherever he entered, 
and because he did not wi.sh to be delayed in prosecuting what 
he was engaged upon ; and for these reasons he remained that 
night beating about and standing off and on until day,” He 
could not trust himself, that is to say, to anchor in these beauti¬ 
ful liarbours, for he kneAv he would be templed to go ashore 
and waste valuable time exploring the Avoods; and so he 
remained instead beating about in the open sea. 

As it was, what with contrary Avinds and his oaati indecision 
as to which course he should pursue, it was the 6th December 
before he came u]a with the beautiful i.sland of Hayti and, having 
sent the Nina in front to explore for a harbour, entered the 
Mole Saint Nicholas, which he called Puerto Maria. Towards 
the east he saAv an island shaped^ like a turtle, and this island 
he named I’ortuga ; and the harbour, which he entered that 
evening on the Jiour of Vespers, he called Saint Nicholas, as 
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it was the feast of that saint. Once more his description flounders 
among superlatives : he thought Cuba was perfect; but he finds 
the new island more perfect still. The climate is like May in 
Cordova ; the tracts of arable land and fertile valleys and high 
mountains are like those in Castile ; he finds mullet like those 
in Castile ; soles and other fish like those in Castile ; nightingales 
and other small birds like those in Castile; myrtle and other 
trees and grasses like those in Castile ! In short, this new land is 
so like Spain, only more wonderful and beautiful, that he 
christens it Espanola. 

They stayed two days in the harbour of Saint Nicholas, and 
then began to coasV eastwards along the shores of Espanola. 
Their best progress was made at dawn and sunset, wdien the 
land breeze blew off the island ; and during the day they 
encountered a good deal of colder weather and easterly -winds, 
which made their ])rogress slow. Every day they put in at one 
or other of the natural harbours in which that beautiful coast 
abounds ; every d.ay they saw natives on the shores who gener¬ 
ally fled at their approach, but were often prevailed upon to 
return and to converse with the natives on board the Admiral’s 
ship, and to receive presents and bring parrots and bits of 
gold ill exchange. On one day a party of men foraging ashore 
saw a lieautiful young girl, who fled at their approach ; and 
they chased her a long way through the woods, finally 
ca])turing her and bringing her on board, Columbus “ caused 
her to be clothed ”—doubtless a diverting occupation for 
Rodrigo, Juan, Garcia, Pedro, William, and the rest of them, 
although for the poor, shy, tremblijig captive not diyerting at 
all—and sent her ashore again loaded with beads and brass 
rings, to act as a decoy. Having so^vn this good seed, the 
Admiral waited for a night, and then sent a party of men ashore, 
“ well prepared with arms and adapted for such an affair,” to 
have some conversation with the people. The innocent harvest 
was duly reaped ; the natives met the Spaniards with gifts of 
food and drink, and understanding that the Admiral would 
like to have a jiarrot, they sent as many parrots as were wanted. 
The husband of the girl who had been captured and clothed 
came bac*k with her to the shore with a large body of natives, 
in order to thank the Admiral for his kindness and clemency ; 
and their confidence was not misplat;ed, as the Admiral did not 
at that moment wish to do any more kidnapping. 

The Spaniards were more and more amazed and impressed 
with the beauty and fertility of these islands. The lands were 
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more lovely than the finest land in Castile; the rivers were 
large and wide, the trees green and full of fruit, the grasses 
knee-deep and starred with flowers ; the birds sang sweetly all 
night; there were mastic-trees and aloes and plantations of 
cotton. There was fishing in plenty ; and if there were not any 
gold mines immediately at hand, they were sure to be round 
the next headland or, at the farthest, in the next island. The 
people, too, charmed and delighted the Admiral, who saw in 
them a future glorious army of souls converted to the Christimi 
religion. They were taller and handsomer than the inhabitants of 
the other islands, and the women much fairer ; indeed, if they 
had not beeti so much exposed to the sun, aad if they could only 
be clothed in the decent garments of civilisation, the Admiral 
thought that their skins would be as white as those of the 
women of Spain—which was only another argument for bring¬ 
ing them within the fold of the Holy Catholic Church. The men 
were powerful and apparently harmless; they show'cd no 
truculent or susjucious spirit; they had no knowledge of arms ; 
a thousand of them Avould not face three Christians ; and “ so 
they arc suitable to be governed and made to work and sow 
and do everything else that shall be necessary, and to l)uild 
villages and be taught to W'f'ar c:lothing and observe our 
customs.*’ At present, you sec, they are but poor hapi>y 
heathens, living in a ])aradisc of their ow'n, where the little 
birds sing all through the warm nights, and the rivers murmur 
through flowery meadows, and no one has any knowledge of 
arms or desire of siuJi knowledge, and every one goes naked 
and unashamed. High time, indeed, that they should be taught 
to wear elotliing and observe our customs. 


The local chief came on a visit of state to the ship ; and the 
Admiral i)aid him due honour, telling him that he came as an 
envoy from the greatest sovereigns in the w'orld. Hut this 
charming king, or cacique, as they called him, would not believe 
this ; he thought that Columbus was, for reasons of modesty, 
speaking less than the truth—a new charge to bring against 
our Christopher ! He believed that the Spaniards came from 
heaven, and that the realms of the sovereigns of Castile were 
in the heavens and not in this world. He took some refresh- 
nient, as his councillors did also, little dreaming, poor wretches, 
what in after years was to come to them through all this 
palavering and e^^changing of presents. The immediate result 
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of the interview, howeverr was to make intercourse with the 
natives much freer and pleasanter even than it had been before ; 
and some of the sailors went fishing with the natives. It was 
then that they were shown some cane arrows with hardened 
points, which the natives said belonged to the people of Caniha, 
who, they alleged, came to the island to capture and eat the 
natives. The Admiral did not believe it; his sublime habit of 
rejecting everything that did iiot fit in with his theory of the 
moment, and accepting everything that did, made him shake 
his head when this y)iece of news was bj'ought to him. He could 
not get the Great Khan out of his head; and his present theory 
was that this island, being close to the mainland of Cathay, 
was visited by the armies of the Great Khan, and that it was 
his men who had used the arrows and made war upon the 
natives. It was no good for the natives to show him some of 
their mutilated bodies, and to tell him that the cannibals ate 
them piecemeal ; he had no use for such information. Ilis mind 
was like a sieve of which the size of the meshes could be ad¬ 
justed at will; everything that was not germane to the idea of 
the moment fell througli it, and only confirmative evidence 
remained ; and at the moment he was not believing anj^ stories 
which did not prove that the Great Khmi was, so to sy)eak, 
just round the corner. If they talked about gold he would listen 
to them ; and so the cacique Inought him a j)iecc of gold the size 
of his hand, and, breaking it into pieces, gave it to him a bit at 
a tinjc. This the Admiral took to be a sign ol great intelligence. 
They told him there was gold at Tortuga, but he preferred to 
believe thsit it c;ame ‘from Baheque, which may have been 
Jamaica and may have been nothing at all. But his theory was 
that it existed on Espafiola only in small pieces because that 
country was so rich that the natives had no need for it; an 
economic theory which one grows dizzy in pondering. At any 
rate “ the Admiral believed that he was very near the fountain¬ 
head, and that Our Lord was about to .show him where the gold 
originates.” 

Oil Tuc.sday, December 18, the shiyis were all dressed in 
honour of a religious anniversary, and the cacique, hearing the 
firing of the lombards with which the festival was greeted, 
came down to the shore to see what was the matter. As Colum¬ 
bus was sitting at dinner on deck beneath the poop the cacique 
arrived with all his people ;*and the account of his visit is pre¬ 
served in Columbus’s own words. 
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“As he entered the ship he found tMht I was eating at the table 
below the stem forecastle, and he came quickly to seat himself beside 
me, and would not allow me to go to meet him or get up from the 
table, but only that I should cat. I thought that he would like to eat 
some of our viands ; and I then ordered that things should be brought 
him to eat. And when he entered under the forecastle, he signed with 
his hand tliat all his people should remain without, and they did so 
with the greatest haste and respect in the world, and all seated them¬ 
selves on the deck, except two men of mature age wliom I took to be his 
counsellors and governors, and who came and seated thcihselves at his 
feet : and of the viands which I placed before him he took of each one 
as much as may be taken for a salutation, and then he sent the rest 
to his people and they all ate some of it, and he did the same with the 
drink, which he only touched to his mouth, and then gtive it to the 
others in the same; way, and it was all done in wofiderful state and with 
very few words, and whatever he said, according to what I was able 
to understand, was very formal and prudent, and those two looked in 
his face and spoke for him and with him, and with great respect. 

“ After eating, a page brought a belt which is hkc th<tsc of Castile 
in shape, but of a different make, which he took and gave me, and also 
two wrought pieces of gold, which were very thin, as I believe they 
obtain veiy little of it here, although I consider they arc very near the 
]>lacc where it has its Itome, and that there is a great deal of it. I saw 
that a drapery that I had u}>on my Ix'd jileased him. 1 gave it to lum, 
and some \ery good aml)er beads wliich I wore around my neck ancl 
some red shoes and a flask of orange-flower water, with which he was 
so ])ieased it was wonderful; and he. and his governors and counsellors 
were very sorry that they did not understand me, nor I them. Never¬ 
theless I Tinderstand that he told me th.at if anything from here would 
satisfy me that all the island was at my command. I sent for some beads 
of mine, where as a sign 1 liavc an ’ oxcclcntc ’ of gold upon which the 
images of your Highnesses art; (nigraved, and showed it to him, and 
again told him the same as yesterday, that your Highnesses command 
and rule over all the best part of the world, and that there are no other 
such great Princes : and 1 showed him the royal banners and the others 
with the cross, which he held in great estimation : and he said to his 
counsellors tliat your Highnesses must lx* great Lords, since you had 
sent me here from so far without fear : and many other things happened 
which r did not understand, except that I very well saw he considered 
everything as vcr>'^ wonderful. 

Later in the day Columbus got into ttilk with an old man 
who told liim that there was a great, quantity of gold to be 
found on some island about a hundred leagues away; that 
there was one island that was all gold ; and that in the others 
there was such a quantity that the natives gathered it and sifted 
it with sieves and made it into bars. The old man pointed out 
vaguely the direction in which this wonderful country lay ; and 
if he had not been one of the principal persons belonging to the 
Kfaig, Columbus would have detained him and taken him 
with him ; but he decided that he had paid the cacique too much 
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respect to make it right* that he should kidnap one of his 
retinue. He determined, however, to go and look for the gold. 
Before he left he had a great cross erected in the middle of the 
Indian village; and as he made sail out of the harbour that 
evening he could see the Indians kneeling round the cross and 
adoring it. He sailed eastward, anchoring for a day in the Bay 
of Acul, which he called Cabo de Caribaia, receiving something 
like an ovation from the natives, and making them presents 
and behaving very graciously and kindly to them. 

It was at this time that Columbus made the acquaintance 
of a mim whose character shines like a jewel amid the dismal 
scenes that afterwards accompanied the first bursting of the 
wave of civilisation on these happy shores. This was the king 
of that part of the island, a young man named (iuacanagari. 
This king sent out a large canoe full of people to the Admiral’s 
ship, with a request that Columbus w'ould land in his comitry, 
and a promise that the chief would give him whatever he had. 
There must have been .an Intelligence Department in the island, 
for the chief seemed to know w'hat would be most likely to 
attract the Admiral, and with his messengers he sent out a belt 
with a large golden mask attached to it. Unfortunately the 
natives on board the Admiral’s ship could not understand 
Guacanagari’s messengers, and nearly the wdiole of the day 
was passed in talking before the sense of their message was 
finally made out by means of signs. In the evening some Span¬ 
iards were sent ashore to see if they could not get some gold ; 
but Columbus, who had evidently had some recent experience 
of their avariciousness’ and w'ho was anxious to keep on good 
terms with the chiefs of the island, sent his secretary with them 
to see that they did nothing unjust or unreasonable. He was 
scru[)ulous to sec that the natives got their bits of glass and 
beads in exchange for the gold ; and it is due to him to remember 
that now, as always, he was rigid in regulating his conduct 
with other men in accordance with his ideas of justice and 
honour, however elastic those ideas may seem to have been. The 
ruffianly crew had in their minds only the immediate possession 
of what they could get from the Indians ; the Admiral had in his 
mind the whole jjossession of the islands and the bodies and 
souls of its inhabitants. If you take a piece of gold without 
giving a glass bead in exchange for it, it is called stealing; if 
you take a country and it's inhabitants, and steal their peace 
from them, and give them blood and servitude in exchange for 
it, it is called cqlonisation and empire-building. Every one 
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understands the distinction; but so few people see the differ¬ 
ence that Columbus of all men may be excused for his uncon¬ 
sciousness of it. 

Indeed Columbus was seeing yelloAV at this point in his 
career. The word “ gold ” is scattered throughout every page 
of his Journal; he eaji undersland nothing that the natives 
say to him except that there is a great quantity of gold some¬ 
where about. He is surrounded by natives pressing pi’esents 
upon him, protesting their homage, and assuring him (so he 
thinks) that there are any amount of gold mines; and no 
wonder that the yellow light blinds his eyes and confounds his 
senses, and that sometimes, even when lhe*sun has gone down 
and the natives have retired to their villages and he sits alone 
in the seclusion of his cabin, the glittering motes still dance 
before his eyes and be becomes mad, maudlin, ecstatic. . . . 
The light flickers in the lanij> as the ship swings a little on the 
quiet tide and a, night breeze steals through the cabin door ; 
the sound of voices ashore is heard dimly across the water ; 
the brain of the Admiral, overfilled with wonders and [U’omises 
and hoi>es, sends its message to the trembling hand that holds 
the i^en, and the incoherent M'ords stream out on the uik, 
“ May our Lord in His mercy direct me until / find this gold, 1 
say this Mine, because / have many people here who say that they 
knoiv iV' 


On Christmas Eve a serious misfortune befell Columbus. 
What with looking for gold, and trying to understand the 
people who talked about it, and looking after his ships, and 
writing up his Joui’nal, he had had practically no sleep for 
two days and a night; and at eleven o’clock on the 24th of 
December, the night being fine and his ship sailing along the 
coast with a light land breeze, he decided to lie down to get 
scftne sleep. There were no difliculties in navigation to be 
feared, because the ship’s boats had been rowetl the day before 
a distance of about ten miles ahead on the course which they 
were then steering and had seen that there was open water all 
the way. The wind fell calm ; and the man at the helm, having 
nothing to do, and •feeling sleepy, called a ship’s boy to him, 
gave him the helm, and went off himself to lie down. This of 
course was against all rules ; but* as the Admiral was in his 
cabin and there was no one to tell them otherwise, the watch 
on deck thought it a very good opportunity to rest. Suddenly 
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the boy felt the rudder catch upon something, saw the ship 
swinging, and immediately afterwards heard the sound of tide 
ripples. He cried out; and in a moment Columbus, who was 
sleeping the light sleep of an anxious shipmaster, came tumbling 
up to see what Avas the matter. The current, which flows in that 
place at a speed of about two knots, had carried the ship on to 
a sandbank; but she touched so quietly that it was hardly felt. 
Close on the heels of Columbus came the master of the ship and 
the delinquent watch; and the Admiral immediately ordered 
them to launch the ship’s boat and lay out an anchor astern so 
that they could AA'arp her off. The wretches lowered the boat, 
but instead of getting the anchor on board rowed off in the 
direction of the Nina, which Avas lying a mile and a half to 
windward. As soon as (’olumbus saw what they were doing he 
ran to the side and, seeing that the tide was falling and that 
the ship had swung round ticross the bank, ordered the remainder 
of the crew to cut aAvay the mainmast and throAV the deck 
hamper overboard, in order to lighten the ship. This took some 
time ; the tide was falling, and the ship beginning to heel over 
on her beam; and by the time it Avas done the Admiral saw 
that it Avould be of no use, for the ship’s scams had opened and 
she was filling. 

At this point the miserable crew in the ship’s boat came 
back, the loyal people on the Nina having refused to receive 
them and sent them back to the assistance of the Admiral. 
But it was now too late to do anything to save the ship ; and 
as he did not know but that she might break up, Columbus 
decided to tranship the i^eople to the Nina, who had by this 
time sent her own boat. The Avholc company boarded the Nina, 
on which the Admiral beat about miserably till mornizig in the 
vicinity of his doomed ship. Then he sent Uiego de Arana, 
the brother of Beatriz and a trusty friend, ashore in a boat to 
beg the help of the King; and Guacanagari immediately sent 
his people with large canoes to unload the wrecked ship, which 
done with great efficiency and despatch, and the whole 
her cargo and fittings stored on shore under a guard. And 
so farewell to the Santa Maria, Avhosc bones were thenceforward 
to bleach upon the shores of Hayti, or incongruously adorn the 
dwellings of the natives. She may have been “ a bad sailer 
and unfit for discovery ” ; but no seaman looks without emotion 
upon the wreck of a ship whose stem has cut the waters of home, 
fmjich has carried him safely over thousands of uncharted miles, 
it, it vhich lias for so long been his shelter an^i sanctuary. 
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At sunrise the kind-hearted cacique came down to the Nina, 
where Columbus had taken up his quarters, and with tears 
in his eyes begged the Admiral not to grieve at his losses, for 
that he, the cacique, would give him everything that he pos¬ 
sessed ; that he had already given two large houses to the 
Spaniards from the Santa Maria who had been obliged to 
encamp on shore, and that he would provide more accommoda¬ 
tion and help if necessary. In fact, the day which had been 
ushered in so disastrously turned into a very happy one ; and 
before it was over Columbus had decided that, as he could not 
take the whole of his company home on the Nina, he would 
establish a settlement on shore so that the»men who were left 
behind could collect gold and store it imtil more ships could be 
sent from Sj)ain. The natives came buzzing round anxious to 
barter whatever they had for hawks’ bells, which apparently 
were the most, popular of the toys that had been brought for 
bartering ; “ they shouted and showed the pieces of gold, saying 
chuq, chuq, for hawks’ bells, as they are in a likely state to 
become crazy for them.” The cacique was delighted to see that 
the Admiral was pleased with the gold that was brought to him, 
and he cheered him up by telling him that there was any amount 
in Cihao, which Columbus of course took for Cipango. The 
cacique entertained Columbus to a rejiast on shore, at which 
the monarc'h wore a. shirt and a pair of gloves that Columbus 
had given him ; “ and he rejtaced more over the gloves than 
anything that had been gi\en him.” Columbus was pleased 
with his clean and leisurely method of eating, and with his 
dainty rubbing of his hands with herbs after he had eaten. 
After the repast Columbus gave a little demonstration of bow- 
and-arrow shooting and the firing of lombards and muskets, 
all of which astonished and impressed the natives. 

The afternoon was spent in deciding on a site for the 
fortress which was to be constructetl; and Columbus had no 
difficulty in finding volunteers among the crews to remain in 
the settlement. He promised to leave with them provisions of 
bread and wine for a year, a ship’s boat, seeds for sowing crops, 
and a carpenter, a caulker, a gunner, and a cooper. Before the 
day was out he was already figuring u]) the profits that would 
arise out of his misfortune of the day before; and he decided 
that it was the act of God which had cast his ship away in order 
that this settlement should be foilnded. He hoped that the 
settlers would have a ton of gold ready for him when he eame 
back from Castile, ^ that, as he had said.in the glitterii:^ camp 
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of Santa Fe, where perhaj^s no one paid very much heed to him, 
there might be such a proiit as would provide for the conquest of 
Jerusalem and the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. After all, if 
he was greedy for gold, he had a pious purpose for its employ¬ 
ment. 


The last days of the year were very busy ones for the 
members of the expedition. Assisted by the natives, they were 
building the fort which, in memory of the day on which it was 
founded, Columbus called La Villa de la Navidad. The Admiral 
spent much time with King Guacanagari, who “ loved him so 
much that it was wonderful,” and wished to cover him all over 
with gold before he went away, and begged him not to go 
before it was done. On Hcccmber 27 there w'as some good 
news ; a caravel had been seen entering a harbour a little farther 
along the co.ast; and as this could only mean that the Pinta 
had returned, Columbus borrowed a canoe from the king, and 
despatched a sailor in it to carry news of his whereabouts to the 
Pinta. While it. was away Guacanagari collected all the other 
kings and chiefs who were subject to him, and held a kind of 
durbar. I^hcy all wore their crowns; and Guacanagari took off 
his crown and j^laccd it on Columbus’s head ; and the Admiral, 
not to be outdone, took from his own neck “■ a collar of good 
bloodstones and very beautiful beads of fine colours, which 
appeared very good in all parts, and platted it uj)on the King ; 
aiid he took off a cloak of fine scarlet cloth which he had put on 
that day, and clothed chc King with it; and he sent for some 
coloured buskins which he made him ])ut on, and placed upon 
his finger a large silver ring ”—all of wdiich gives us a picturesque 
glimpse into the contents of the Admiral’s wardrobe, and a very 
agreeable ])icture of King Guacanagari, whom we must now 
figure as clothed, in addition to his shirt and gloves, in a pair of 
coloured buskins, a collar of bloodstones, a scarlet cloak and a 
silver ring. 

But the time was running short; the Admiral, hampered 
as he W'as by the possession of only one small ship, had now 
but one idea, which was to get back to Castile as quickly as 
possible, report the result of his discoveries, and come back 
again with a larger and more efficient equipment. Before he 
departed he had an affectibnate leave-taking with King Gua¬ 
canagari ; he gave him another shirt, and also provided a 
demonstration of ^he effect of lombards by paving one loaded, 
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and firing at the old Santa Maria where she W hove down on 
the sandbank. The shot went clean through her hull and fell 
into the sea beyond, and produced what might be called a very 
strong moral effect, although an unnecessary one, on the 
natives. He then set about the very delicate business of organ¬ 
ising the seitlemeui. In all forty-two men were to remain be¬ 
hind, with Diego de Arana in the responsible position of chief 
lieutenant, assisted by Pedro Gutierrez and Rodrigo de Es- 
covedro, the nephew of Friar Juan Perez of La Rabida. To these 
three he delegated all his powers and authorit y as Admiral and 
Viceroy ; and then, having collected the colonists, gave them 
a solemn address. First, he reminded them of the goodness of 
God to them, and advised them to remain worthy of it by 
obeying the Divine command in all their actions. Second, he 
ordered them, as a representative of the Sovereigns of Spain, 
to obey the captain whom he had appointed for them as they 
would have obeyed himself. Third, he urged them to show 
respect and revcreiu^e towards King Guacanagari and his cliicfs, 
and to the inferior chiefs, and to avoid ainioying them or 
tormenting them, since they were to remain in a land that was 
as yet under native dominion ; to “ strive and watch by their 
soft and honest s])eeeh to gain their good-will and keep their 
friendship and love, so that he should find them as friendly 
and favourable and more so when he returned.” Fourth, he 
commanded them “ and begged them earnestly ” to do no 
injury and use no force against any natives ; to take nothing 
from them against their will ; and csj)ecially to be on their 
guard to avoid injury or violence to the women, “ by which 
they would cause scandal and set a bad example to the Indians 
and show the infamy of the Christians.” Fifth, he charged them 
not to scatter themselves or leave the place where they then 
were, but to remain together until he returned. Sixth, he 
” animated ” them to suffer their solitude and exile cheerfully 
aftd bravely, since they had willingly chosen it. The seventh 
order was, that they should get help from the King to send 
boat expeditions in search of the gold mines; and lastly, he 
promised that he would petition the Sovereigns to honour them 
with special favours and rewards. To this very manly, wise and 
humane address the people listened with some emotion, assur¬ 
ing Columbus that they placed their ho])es in him, “ begging 
him earnestly to remember them "always, and that as quickly 
as he could he should give them the great joy which they anti¬ 
cipated from his qoming again.” 
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All of which things being done, the ships loaded and pro¬ 
visioned, and the Admiral’s final directions given, he makes his 
farewells and weighs anchor at sunrise on Friday, January 4, 
1498. Among the little crowd on the shore who watch the Nifia 
growing smaller in the distance is our old friend William 
of Galway, tired of the crazy confinement of a ship and anxious 
for shore adventures. He is to have his fill of them, as it 
happens ; adventures that are to bring to the settlers a sudden 
cloud of blood and darkness, and for the islanders a brief return 
to their ancient peace. But death waits for William in the 
sunshine and silence of Espanola. 



CHAPTER III 


THE VOYAGE HOME 

C OLUMBUS did not stand out to sea on his homeward 
course inimedi.'itely, but still coasted along the shores 
of the island .as though he were loath to leave it, and as 
though he might still at some bend of a bay or beyond some 
verdant headland come upon the mines and jewels that he 
longed for. The mountain that he ])assed soon after starting 
he called Monte Christi, which name it bears to this day; and 
he saw many other mountains and capes and bays, to all of 
which he gave names. And it was a fortunate chance Avhich 
led him thus to stand along the coast of the isbind; for on 
January G the sailor who was at the inaslhead, looking into the 
clear water for shoals and rocks, reported that he saw the 
caravel Pinta right ahead. When she canic up with him, as 
they M^erc in very shallow water, not suitable for anchorage, 
Columbus returned to the bay of Monte Christi to anchor there. 
Presently Martin Alonso Pinzon came on board to report him¬ 
self ~a somewhat crestfallen Martin, very likely, for he had 
failed to find the gold the hope of which had led him to break 
away on his own account. But the Margin Alonsos of this world, 
however sorry their position may be, have generally some kind 
of justification for it. It must have been a trying moment for 
Martin Alonso as his boat from the Pinta drew near the Nina, 
and he saw the stalwart, commanding figure of the white-haired 
Admiral walking the poop. He knew very well that, according 
to the law and custom of the sea, Columbus had the right to 
deal summarily with him and his men as deserters from duty; 
but Martin puts on a bold face as, with justification in 
his heart and (as likely as not) an ingratiating smile upon his 
face, he comes up over the side. Perhaps, being in some ways a 
cleverer man than. Christopher, he knew the Admiral’s weak 
points; knew that he was kind-hearted, and would remember 
those days of preparation at Palos when Martin Alonso had 
been his principal stay and help. Martin’s story was that he had 
been separated from the Admiral against his will, that the crew 
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insisted upon it, and that in any case they had only meant to 
go and find some gold and bring it back to the Admiral. Coliun- 
bus did not believe him for a moment, but either his wisdom 
or his weakness prevented him from saying so. He reproached 
Martin Alonso for acting with pride and covetousness “ that 
night when he went away and left him ” ; and Columbus could 
not think “ from whence had come the haughty actions and 
dishonesty Martin had shown towards him on that voyage.” 
Martin had done a good trade and had got a certain amount of 
gold ; and no doubt, he knew well in what direction to turn 
the conversation when it was becoming unpleasant to himself. 
He told Columbus of an island to the south of Juana ^ called 
Yamaye,^ where pieces of gold were taken from the mines as 
large as kernels of wheat, and of another island towards the 
east which was inhabited only by women. 

The unpleasantness was passed over as soon as possible, 
althoiJgh the Admiral felt that the sooner he got home the 
better, for he was now mastered by jealousy of the Pinzon 
brothers and their following from Palos. lie therefore had the 
Pinta beac'lied and recaulked, and took in wood and water, and 
continued his voyage on "J'uesday, January 8. He says that 
“ this night in the name of our Lord he will start on his journey 
without delaying himself further for any matter, since he had 
found w'hat he had sought, and he did not wash to have more 
trouble with that Martin Alonso until their Highnesses learned 
the new's of the voyage and what he had done.” After that it 
will be another matter, and his turn will come ; for then, he says, 
“ I wall not suffer the bad deeds of j^ersons without virtue, who, 
with little respect, presume to carry out their own wills in 
opposition to those w^ho did them honour.” Indeed, for several 
days the name of “ that Martin Alonso ” takes the place of 
gold in Coliunbus’s Journal. There were all kinds of gossip about 
the ill deeds of Martin Alonso, w'ho had taken four Indian men 
and two young girls by force; the Admiral releasing them 
immediately and sending them back to their homes. Martin 
Alonso, moreover, had made a rule that half the gold that was 
found was to be kept by himself; and he tried to get all the 
people of his ship to swear that he had been trading for only 
six days, but “ his wickedness was so public that he could not 
hide it.” It w^as a good thing that Columbus had his Journal 
to talk to, for he worked off a deal of bitterness in it. On Sunday, 
January 18, when he had sent a boat ashore to collect some 
‘ Cuba. * Jamaica. 
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“ ajeSf* or potatoes, a party of natives with their faces painted 
and with the plumes of parrots in their hair came and attacked 
the party from the boat; but on getting a slash or two with 
a cutlass they took to flight and escaped from the anger of the 
Spaniards. C'olumbus thought that they were cannibals or 
caribs, and would like to have taken some of them, but they did 
not come back, although afterwards he collected four youths 
who came out to the caravel Avith cotton and arrows. 

Columbus Avas very curious about the island of Maimino^ 
which was the one said to be inhabited only by women, and he 
wished very much to go there; but the eara\'els AA^ere leaking 
badly, the crcAvs wei'e coni])laining, and lie Avas reluctantly 
compelled to shape his course for Spain. He sailed to the north¬ 
east, being anxious apparently to get. into the region of westerly 
winds, Avhich he correctly guessed would be found to the north 
of the course he had sailed on his outAvard voyage. By the 17th 
of January he Av^as in the Aneinity of the Sargasso Sea again, 
which this time had no terrors for him. From his Journal the 
word “ gold ” suddenly disapjiears ; the Viceroy and Governor- 
General steps off the stage ; and in his place apjiears the sea 
captain, watching the frigate birds and pelicans, noting the 
golden gulf-weed in the sea, and smelling the breexes,'that are 
once more as sAvect as the breezes of Seville in May. He had a 
good deal of trouble AA'ith his dead-reckoning at this time, 
owing to the changing Avinds and currents ; but he made ahvay 
from fiftj’ to sewenty miles a day in a direction between north 
by-east and north-north-east. The Pinta was not sailing AA'^ell, and 
he often had to Avait for her to come up with him ; and he re¬ 
flected in his Journal that if Martiri Alonso Pinzon had taken 
as much pains to proAude himself with a good mast in the Indies 
as he had to sciAaratc himself from the Admiral, the Pinta 
would have sailed better. 

And so he AA^ent on for several days, with the Avind veering 
always south and south-Avest, and pointing pretty steadily to 
the north-east. On February 4 he changed his course, and 
went as near due east as he could. They now began to find them¬ 
selves in considerable dout>t as to their position. The Admiral 
said he was seventy-five leagues to the south of Flores ; Vin- 
centi Pinzon and the pilots thought that they had passed the 
Azores and were in the neighbourhood of Madeira. In other 
words, there was a difference of 6©0 miles between their esti¬ 
mates; and the Admiral remarks that “the grace of God per- 

* Martinique. 
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mitting, as soon as land is seen, it will be known who has 
calculated the surest.” 

A great quantity of birds that began to fly about the ship 
made him think that they were near land; but they turned out 
to be the harbingers of a storm. On Tuesday, February 12, 
the sea and wind began to rise, and it continued to blow harder 
throughout that night and the next day. The wind being aft 
he went under bare poles most of the night, and when day 
came hoisted a little sail; but the sea was terrible, and if he 
had not been so sure of the staunch little Nina he would have 
felt himself in danger of being lost. The next day the sea, instead 
of going down, increased in roughness; there was a heavy cross 
sea which kept breaking right over the ship, and it became 
necessary to make a little sail in order to run before the wind, 
and to prevent the vessel falling back into the trough of the 
seas. All through Thursday he ran thus under the half-hoisted 
staysail; and he could see the Pinta. running also before the 
wind, although since she presented more surface, and was able 
to carry a little more sail th.an the Nina, she was soon lost to 
sight. The Admiral showed lights through the night, and this 
time there was no luck of response from Martin Alonso; and 
for some part of that dark and stormy night these two humanly 
freighted scraps of wood and cordage staggered through the 
gale showing lights to each other ; until at last the light from 
the Pinta disappeared. When morning came she was no longer 
to be seen ; and the wind and the sea had it anything increased. 
The Nivla was now in the greatest danger. Any one wave of the 
heavy cross sea, if it had broken fairly across her, would have 
sunk her; and she went swinging and staggering down into 
the great valleys and up into the hills, the steersman’s heart in 
his mouth, and the whole crew in an extremity of fear. Colum¬ 
bus, who generally relied upon his seamanship, here invoked 
extenial aid, and began to offer bargains to the Almighty. He 
ordered that lots should be cast, and that he upon whom the 
lot fell should make a vow to go on pilgrimage to Santa Maria 
de Guadaloupe carrying a white candle of five pounds weight. 
Some dried peas were brought, one for every member of the 
crew, and on one of them a cross was marked with a knife; 
the peas were well shaken and were put into a cap. The first 
to draw was the Admiral; he drew the marked pea, and he 
made the vow.‘Lots were again drawm, this time for a greater 
pilgrimage, to Santa Maria de Loretto in Ancona ; and the lot - 
fell on a seaman named Pedro de Villa, the. expenses of whose 
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pilgrimage Columbus promised to pay. Again lots w^re drawn 
for a pilgrimage to the shrine of Santa Clara of Moguer, the 
pilgrim to watch and pray for one night ther^ ; and again the 
lot fell on Columbus. In addition to these, every one, since they 
took themselves for lost, made some special and private vow 
or bargain with God ; and finally they all made a vow together 
that at the first land they reached they would go in procession 
to pray at an altar of Our Lady. 

The scene thus conjured up is one j)eculiar to the time and 
condition of these people, and is eloquent and pathetic enough : 
the little ship staggering and bounding along before the wind, 
and the frightened crew, who had gone through so many other 
dangers, huddled together under the forecastle, drawing peas 
out of a cap, crossing themselves, making vows upon their 
knees, and seeking to hire the protection of the Virgin by their 
offers of candles and pilgrimages. Poor Christopher, standing in 
his drenched oilskins and clinging to a piece of rigging, had his 
own searching of heart and examining of conscience. He was 
aware of the feverish anxiety and imj)atience that he felt, now 
that he had been successful in discovering a New World, to 
bring home the news and fruits of it ; his desire to prove true 
what he had promised was so great that, in his own graphic 
phrase, “ it seemed to him that every gnat could disturb and 
impede it ” ; and he attributed this anxiety to his lack of faith 
in God. He comforted himself, like Robinson Crusoe in a similar 
extremity, by considering on the other hand what favours God 
had shown him, and by remembering that it was to the glory 
of God that the fruits of his discovery were to be dedicated. 
But in the meantime here he was in a ship insufficiently ballasted 
(for she was now practically empty of provisions, and they had 
found it necessary to fill the wine and water casks with salt 
water in order to trim her) and flying before a tempest such as 
he had never experienced in his life. As a last resource, and in 
onder to give his wonderful news a chance of reaching Spain in 
case the ship were lost, he went into his cabin and somehow 
or other managed to write on a piece of parchment a brief 
account of his discoveries, begging any one who might find it to 
carry it to the Spanish Sovereigns. He tied up the jiarchment 
in a waxed cloth, and put it into a large barrel without any one 
seeing him, and then ordered the barrel to be thrown into the 
sea, which the crew took to be sdme pious aet of sacrifice or 
devotion. Then he went back on deck and watched the last of 
the daylight going and the green seas swelling and thimdering 
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about his little ship, and thought anxiously of his two little 
boys at school in Cordova, and wondered what would become 
of them if he were lost. 

The next morning the wind had changed a little, though it 
was still very high ; but he was able to hoist up the bonnet or 
topsail, and presently the sea began to go down a little. When 
the sun rose they saw land to the east-north-east. Some of them 
thought it was Madeira, others the rock of Cintra in Portugal; 
the pilots said it was the coast of Spain, the Admiral thought 
it was the Azores; but at any rate it was land of some kind. The 
sun was shining upon it and upon the tumbling sea ; and al¬ 
though the w'aves were still raging mast-high and the wind still 
blowing a hard gale, the miserable crew w'ere able to hope that, 
having lived through the night, they could live through the day 
also. 

They had to beat about to make the land, which was now 
ahead of them, now on the beam, and now astern ; and although 
they had first sighted it at smirise on P'riday morning, it was 
early on Monday morning, February 18, before Columbus 
was able to oast anchor off the noi’thern coast of an island 
which he discovered to be the island of Santa Maria in the 
Azores. On this day Columbus found time to write a letter to 
Luis de Santangel, the royal Treasurer, giving a full account of 
his voyage and discoveries ; which letter he kept and des}}atched 
on the 4th of March, after he had arrived in Lisbon. Since it 
contained a postscript written at the last moment, we shall read 
it at that stage of our narrative. The inhabitants of Santa 
Maria received the voyagers with astonishment, for they be¬ 
lieved that nothing could have lived through the tem]iest that 
had been raging for the last fortnight. They wei’e greatly excited 
by the story of the discoveries ; and the Admiral, who had now 
quite recovered command of himself, w'as able to ])ride himself 
on the truth of his dead-reckoning, which had proved to be so 
much more accurate than that of the pilots. 


On the Tuesday evening three men hailed them from the 
shore, and when they were brought off to the ship delivered 
a message from the Portuguese Governor of the island, Juan 
de Castaneda, to the effect that he knew the Admiral very well, 
and that he was delighted' to hear of his wonderful voyage. 
The next morning Columbus, remembering the vow that Imd 
been made in the storm, sent half the crew a§hore in their shirts 
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to a little hermitage, which was on the other side of a point a 
short distance away, and asked the Portuguese messenger to 
send a priest to say Mass for them. While the members of the 
crew^were at their prayers, however, they received a rude sur¬ 
prise. They were suddenly .attacked by the islanders, who had 
come up on horses under the command of the treacherous 
Governor, and taken prisoners. Columbus waited unsuspectingly 
for the boat to come back with them, in order that he and the 
other half of the crew could go and perform their vow. 

When the boat did not come b.ack lie began to fear that some 
accident must have happened to it, and getting his anchor up he 
set sail for the ])oint beyond Avhfch the hernnitage was situated. 
No sooner had he rounded the point than he saw a band of horse¬ 
men, who dismounted, launched the boat which was drawn up 
on the beach, and began to row out, evidently with the intention 
of attacking the Admiral. When they came uj) to the Nina the 
man in command of them rose and asked (’olumbus to assure 
him of personal safety ; which assurance was wondcringly given ; 
and the Admiral inquired how it wais th.‘it none of his own people 
were in the boat ? Columbus suspected treachery, and tried to 
meet it with treachery also, endeavouring with smooth words 
to get the captain to come on board so that he could seize him 
as a hostage. But as the Portuguese would not come on board, 
Columbus told them that they were acting very unwisely in 
affronting his j)eople ; that in the land of the Sovereigns of 
t'astile the Portuguese were treated with great honour and 
security ; that he held letters of recommendation from the 
SovereigJis addressed to every ruler in the world, and added 
that he was their Admiral of the Ocean Seas and Viceroy of the 
Indies, and could show the Portuguese his commission to that 
effect; and finally, that if his peojjle were not returnetl to him, 
he would immediately make sail for Spain with the crew that 
was left to him and report this insiilt to the Spanish Sovereigns. 
To all of w'hich the Portuguese captain rejjlied that he did not 
know any Sovereigns of Castile; that neither they nor their 
letters were of any account in that island ; that they were not 
afraid of Columbus ; and that they would have him know that 
he had Portugal to de.al with—edging away in the boat at the 
same time to a convenient distance from the camvel. When he 
thought he was out of gunshot he shouted to Columbus, order¬ 
ing him to lake his caravel back bo the harbour, by command 
of the Governor of the island. Columbus answered by calling 
his crew to witness that he pledged his word not to descend 
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from or leave his caravel until he had taken a hundred Portu¬ 
guese to Castile, and had depopulated all their islands. After 
which explosion of words he returned to the harbour and 
anchored there, “ as the weather and wind were very unfavour¬ 
able for anything else.” 

He was, however, in a very bad anchorage, with a rocky 
bottom which presently fouled his anchors ; and on the Wednes¬ 
day he had to make sail towards the island of San Miguel in 
order to try and find a better anchorage. But the wind and sea 
getting up again very badly, he was obliged to beat about all 
night in a very unpleasant situation, with only three sailors who 
could be relied upon, and a rabble of gaol-liirds and longshore¬ 
men who were of little use in a tempest but to draw lots and vow 
pilgrimages. Finding himself unable to make the island of San 
Miguel, he decided to go back to Santa Maria and make an 
attempt to recover his boat and his crew and the anchor and 
cables he had lost there. 

In his Journal for this day, and amid all his anxieties, he 
found time to note down one of his curious visionary cosmo- 
graphical reflections. This return to a region of storms and heavy 
seas reminded him of the long months he had spent in the balmy 
weather and calm waters of his discovery ; in which facts he 
found a confirmation of the theological idea that the Eden, or 
Paradise, of earth was “ at the end of the Orient, because it is 
a most temperate place. So that these lands which he had now 
discovered are at the end of the Orient.” Reflections such as 
these, which abound in his writings, ought in themselves to be a 
sufficient eondemnatioii of those who have endeavoured to 

{ >rove that Columbus was a man of profound cosmographical 
earning and of a scientific mind. A man who would believe that 
he had discovered the Orient because in the place where he had 
been he had found calm weather, and because the theologians 
said that the Garden of Eden must be in the Orient since it is a 
temperate place, would believe anything. 

Late on Thursday night, when he anchored again in the 
harbour of San Lorenzo at Santa Maria, a man hailed them from 
the rocks, and asked them not to go away. Presently a boat con¬ 
taining five sailors, two priests, and a notary put off from the 
beach ; and they asked for a guarantee of security in order that 
they might treat with the Admiral. They slept oxr board that 
night, and in the-morning asked him to show them his authority 
from the Spanish Sovereigns, which the Admiral did, under¬ 
standing that they had asked for this formali^ in order to save 
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their dignity. He showed them his general letter from the 
King and Queen of Spain, addressed to “ Princes and Lords of 
High Degree ” ; and being satisfied with this, they w^ent ashore 
and released the Admiral’s people, from whom he learned that 
what had been done had been done by command of the King of 
Portugal, and that he had issued an order to the Governors of 
all the Portuguese islands that if Columbus landed there on his 
way home he was to be taken prisoner. 


He sailetl again on Sunday, February 24, encountering 
heavy winds and seas, whieh troubled him greatly with fears 
lest some disaster shouUl happen at the eleventh hour to inter¬ 
fere with his trium])h. On Sunday, March 3, the wind rose to 
the force of a hurricane, and, on a sudden gust of violent wind 
splitting all the sails, the unhaj)py crew gathered together again 
and drew more lots and made more vows. This time the pilgrim¬ 
age was to be to the shrine of Santa Maria at Huelva, the j)ilgrini 
to go, as before, in his shirt; and the lot fell to the Admiral. 
The rest of them made a vow to fast on the next Saturday on 
bread and W'atcr ; but as they all thought it exti’emely unlikely 
that by that time they would be in need of any bodily sustenance, 
the sacrifice could h.ardly have been a great one. They scudded 
along under bare jioles and in a heavy ci’oss sea all that night; 
but at daw'u on Monday they saw land ahead of them, which 
Columbus recognised as the roc’k of Cintra at Lisbon ; and at 
Lisbon sure enough they landed some time during the morning. 
As soon as they were inside the river the people came flocking 
down with stories of the gale and of all the wrecks that there 
had been on the coast. Columbus liurried away from the excited 
crowds to write a letter to the King of Portugal, asking him for 
a safe-conduct to Spain, and assuring him that he had come 
from the Indies, and not from any of the forbidden regions of 
Guinea. 

The next day brought a visit from no less a person than 
Bartholomew Diaz. Columbus had probably met him before 
in 1486, when Diaz had been a distinguished nxan and Columbus 
a man not distinguished ; but now things w^ere changed. Diaz 
ordered Columbus to •come on board his small vessel in order 
to go and report himself to the King’s officers ; but Columbus 
replied tliat he was the Admiral of •the Sovereigns of Castile, 

“ that he did not render such account to such persons,” and 
that he declined to leave his ship. Diaz then ordered him to send 
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the captain of the Nina ; but Columbus refused to send either 
the captain or any other person, and otherwise gave himself 
airs as the Admiral of the Ocean Seas. Diaz then moderated 
his requests, and merely asked Cohimbus to show him his letter 
of authority, which Columbus did ; and then Diaz went away 
and brought back with him the captain of the Portuguese royal 
yacht, who came in great state on board the shabby little NifLa, 
with kettle-drums and tnunpets and pipes, and placed himself 
at the disposal of Columbus. It is a curious moment, this, in 
which the two great discoverers of their time, Diaz and Colum¬ 
bus, meet for an hour on the deck of a forty-ton caravel; a 
curious thing to consider that they who had performed such 
great feats of skill and bravery, one to disc-over the southernmost 
point of the Old World and the other to voyage across an un¬ 
charted ocean to the discovery of an entirely New World, could 
find nothing better to talk about than their respective ranks 
and glories, and found no more interesting subject of dis¬ 
cussion than the exact amount of state ancl i)rivilege which 
should be accorded to each. 


During the day or two in which tk)luml)us Avaited in the port 
crowds of people came down from Lisbon to see the little Nina, 
which was an object of much admiration and astonishment; to 
see the Indians also, at whom they greatly marvelled. It was 
probably at this time that the letter addressed to Luis de 
Santangel, containing the first oflicial accoimt of the voyage, 
was despatched. 


“ Sir : As I am sure you will be pleased at the great victory 
Avhich the Lord has given me in my voyage, I write this to inform 
you that in twenty ^ days I arrived in the Indies with the 
squadron Avhich their majest ies had j)laccd under my command. 
There I discovered many islands, inhabited by a numerous 
poinilation, and took possession of them for their Highnesses, 
with i>ublic ceremony and the royal flag displayed, without 
molestation. 

“ The first'that I disc6vcred I named San Salvador, in re¬ 
membrance of that Almighty Power which had so miraculously 

‘ veinie —a tyjx)graphical mistake,for xxxiii. 
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bestowed them. The Indians call it GuanaJiani. To the second I 
assigned the name of Santa Maria de la Conception; to the third 
that of Fernandina; to the fourth that of Isabella ; to the fifth 
Juana ; and so on, to every one a new name. 

“ \^en I arrived at Juana, I followed the coast to the west¬ 
ward, and found it so extensive that I considered it must be 
a continent and a province of Cathay. And as I found no towns 
or villages by the seaside, excepting some small settlements, 
with the people of which I ctould not communicate because they 
all ran away, I continued my course to the westward, thinking 
I should not fail to find some large towns and cities. After having 
coasted many leagues without finding any i>igns of them, and 
seeing that the coast took mo to the northwfird, where I did not 
wish to go, as the winter was already set in, I considered it best 
to follow the coast to the south : and the wind being also scant, 
I detennined to lose no more time, and therefore returned to a 
certai]) })ort, from whence I sent two messengers into the country 
to ascertain whether there was any king there or any large 
city. 

“ They travelled for three days, finding an infinite number 
of small settlements and an innumerable population, but noth¬ 
ing like a city : on which account they returned. I had tolerably 
well ascertained from some Indians whom I had taken, that this 
land was only an island, so I followed the coast of it to the east 
107 leagues, to its termination. And about eighteen leagues from 
this cuj)e, to the cast, there was another island, to which I 
shortly gave the name of Espanola. I W'cnt to it, and followed 
the nortli coast of it, as I had done that of Juana, for 178^ 
long leagues due east. 

“ This island is very fertile, as well, indeed, as all the rest. 
It possesses numerous harbours, far superior to any I know in 
Europe, and what is remarkable, plenty of large inlets. The land 
is high, and contains many lofty ridges and some very high 
mountains, without comparison of the island of Centrefrey *; 
all of them very handsome and of different forms ; all of them 
accessible and abounding in trees of a thousand kinds, high, 
and appearing as if they would reach the skies. And I am 
assured that the latter never lose their fresh foliage, as far as 
J. can understand, for I saw them as fresh and flourishing as 
those of Spain in the month of May. Some were in blossom, some 
bearing fruit, and others in other states, according to their 
nature. 


* Should be i88.- 


' Tencriffe; 
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V 

“ The nightingale and a thousand kinds of birds enlivened the 
woods with their song, in the month of November, wherever I 
went. There are seven or eight kinds of palms, of various elegant 
forms, besides various other trees, fruits, and herbs. The pines 
of this island are magnificent. It has also extensive plains, 
honey, and a great variety of birds and fruits. It has many 
metal mines, and a population innumerable. 

“ Espanola is a wonderful island, with mountains, groves, 
plains, and the country generally beautiful and rich for planting 
and sowing, for rearing sheep and cattle of all kinds, and ready 
for towns and cities. The harbours must be seen to be ap¬ 
preciated ; rivers are plentiful and large and of excellent water ; 
the greater part, of them contain gold. There is a great difference 
between the trees, fruits, and herbs of this island and those of 
Juana. In this island ^ there arc many spices, and large mines 
of gold and other metals. 

“ The people of this island and of all the others which I have 
discovered or heard of, both men and women, go naked as they 
were born, although some of the Avomen wear leaves of herbs 
or a cotton covering made on purpose. They have no iron or 
steel, nor any weapons; not that they are not a well-disposed 
people and of fine stature, but they are timid to a degree. They 
have no other arms excepting spears made of cane, to which they 
fix at the end a sharp piece of wood, and then dare not use even 
these. Frequently I had occasion to send tAA-^o or three of my men 
on shore to some settlement for information, where there would 
be multitudes of them ; and as soon as they saw our people they 
would nin away every soul, the father leaving his child; and 
this was not because any one had done them harm, for rather 
at every cape where 1 had landed and been able to communicate 
with them I have made them presents of cloth and many other 
things without receiving anything in return ; but because they 
are so timid. Certainly, where they have confidence and forget 
their fears, they are so open-hearted and liberal with all tl«y 
possess that it is scarcely to be believed without seeing it. If 
anything that they have is asked of them they never deny it; 
on the contrary, they will offer it. Their generosity is so great 
that they would give anything, whether it is costly or not, for 
anything of every kind that is offered thwn and be contented 
with it. I Avas obliged to prevent such worthless things being 
given them as pieces of broken basins, broken glass, and bits 
of shoe-latchets, although Avhen they obtains them they 

^ Espanola. 
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esteemed them as if they had been the greatest of treasures. 
One of the seamen for a latchet received a piece of gold weighing 
two dollars and a half, and others, for other things of much less 
value, obtained more. Again, for new silver coin they would 
give everything they possessed, whether it was worth two or 
three doubloons or one or two balls of cotton. Even for pieces 
of broken pipe-tubes they would take them and give anything 
for them, until, when I thought it wrong, 1 prevented it. And 
I made them ])rcsents of thousands of things which I had, that 
I might win their esteem, and also that they might be made 
good Christians and be disposed to the service of Your Majesties 
and the whole Spanish nation, and help us to obtain the things 
which wc reqxiire and of which there is abundance in their 
country. 

“ And these ])eople appear to have neither religion nor 
idolatry, exce])t that they believe that gotKl and evil come 
from the skies; and they firmly believed that our ships 
and their crews, with myself, came from the skies, and with 
this persuasion, after having lost their fears, they always 
received us. And yet this does Jiot prt)eced from ignorance, 
for they are very ingenious, and some of them navigate their 
seas in a wonderful manner and give good account of things, 
but because they never saw peo])le dressed or ships like 
ours. 

“ And as soon as I arrived in the liidies, at the first island at 
which I touched, I caj)tured some of them, that we might learn 
from them and obtain intelligence of what there w'as in those 
parts. And as soon as wc understood each other they were of 
great service to us ; but yet, from frequent conversation which 
I had with them, they still believe we came from the skies. 
These were the first to express that idea, and olhers ran from 
house to house, and to the neighbouring villages, crying out, 
“ Come and see the people from the skies.” And thus all of 
them, men and women, after satisfying themselves of their 
safety, came to us without reserve, great and small, })ringing us 
something to eat and drink, and wliich they gave to us most 
affectionately. 

“ They have many canoes in those islands propelled by oars, 
some of them large*and others small, and many of them with 
eight or ten paddles of a side, not very wide, but all of one 
tnmk, and a boat cannot keep wa/ with them by oars, for they 
are incredibly fast; and with these they navigate all the islands, 
which are innuipfrable, and obtain their, articles of traffic. 
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I have seen some of these canoes with sixty or eighty men in 
them, and each with a paddle. 

“ Among the islands I did not find much diversity of 
formation in the people, nor in their customs, nor their 
language. They all understand each other, which is remark¬ 
able ; and I trust Your Highnesses will determine on their 
being converted to our faith, for which they are very well 
disposed. 

“ I have already said that I went 107 leagues along the coast 
of Juana, from east to west. Thus, according to my track, it 
is larger than England and Scotland together, for, besides these 
107 leagues, there Were farther west two provinces to which I 
did not go, one of which is called Cibau, the people of which are 
bom with tails; which provinces must be about fifty or sixty 
leagues long, according to what I can make out from the 
Indians I have with me, who know all the islands. The other 
island (Espanola) is larger in circuit than the whole of Spain, 
from the Straits of Gibraltar (the Columns) to Fuentarabia in 
Biscay, as I sailed 138 long leagues in a direct line from west to 
east. Once known it must be desired, and once seen one desires 
never to leave it; and which, being taken possession of for your 
Highnesses, and the people being at present in a condition lower 
than I can possibly describe, the Sovereigns of Castile may dis¬ 
pose of it in any manner they please in the most convenient 
places. In this Espanola, and in the best district, where are gold 
mines, and, on’tlvc other side, from thence to terra firma, as 
well as from thence to the Great Khan, where everything is on 
a splendid ‘scale—I ha\'e taken possession of a large town, to 
which I gave the name of La Navidad, and have built a fort in it, 
in every respect complete. And I have left sufficitMit people in it 
to take care of it, with artillery and provisions for more than a 
year; also a boat and coxswain with the equipments, in com¬ 
plete friendship with the King of the islands, to that degree 
that he delighted to coll me and look on me as his brother. 
And should they fall out with these people, neither he nor his 
subjects know anything of weapons, and go naked, as I have 
said, and they are the most timorous people in the world. The 
few people left there are sufTicient to conquer the country, and 
the island would thus remain without danger to them, they 
keeping order among themselves. 

“ In all these islands it appeared to me the men are contented 
with one wife, but to their governor or king they allow twenty. 
The women seem to work more than the mep. 1 have not been 
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able to discover whether they respect personal property, for it 
appeared to me things were common to all, especially in the 
particular of provisions. Hitherto I have not seen in any of 
these islands any monsters, as there were supposed to be; the 
people, on the contrary, are generally well formed, nor are they 
black like those of the Guinea, saving their hair, and they do not 
reside in places exposed to the sun’s rays. It is true that the sun 
is most powerful there, and it is only twenty-six degrees from 
the equator. In this last winter those islands which were moun¬ 
tainous were cold, but they were accustomed to it, with good 
food and plenty of spices and hot nutriment. Thus I have found 
no monsters nor heard of any, except at aw island which is the 
second in going to the Indies, and which is inhabited by a people 
who are considered in all the islands as ferocious, and who de¬ 
vour human flesh. These people have many canoes, which scour 
all the islands of Indiji, and plunder all they can. They are not 
worse forn)cd than the others, but they wear the hair long like 
women, and use bows and arrows of the same kind of cane, 
pointed with a piece of hard wood instead of iron, of which they 
have none. They arc fierce comjiarcd with the other people, 
who are in general but sad cowards; but I do not consider them 
in any other way suj)erior to them. These are they who trade 
in women, who inhabit the first island met with in going from 
Spain to the Indies, in which there arc no men Avhatevcr. They 
have no effeminate cxerc;ise, but bows and arrows, as before 
said, of cane, with which they arm themselves, and use shields 
of copper, of which they have plenty. 

“ There is another island, I am told, larger than Espafiola, 
the natives of which have no hair. In this there is gold without 
limit, and of this and the others I have Indians with me to 
witjicss. 

“ In conclusion, referring only to what has been effected by 
this voyage, which was made with so much haste. Your High¬ 
nesses may see that I shall find as much gold as desired with the 
very little assistance afforded to me ; there is as much spice and 
cotton as can be wished for, and also gum, which hitherto has 
only been found in Greece, in the island of Chios, and they may 
sell it as they please, and the mastich, as much as may be 
desired, and slavcsf also, who will be idolaters. And I believe 
fhat I have rhubarb, and cinnamon, and a thousand other 
things I shall find, which will be •discovered by those whom I 
have left behind, for I did not stop at any cape when the wind 
enabled me to navigate, except at the town of Navidad, where I 
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was very safe and well taken care of. And in truth much 
more I should have done if the ships had served me as might 
have been expected. This is certain, that the Eternal God our 
Lord gives all things to those who obey Him, and the victory 
when it seems impossible, and this, evidently, is an instance 
of it, for although people have talked of these lands, all 
was conjecture unless proved by seeing them, for the greater 
part listened and judged more by hearsay than by anything 
else. 

“ Since, then, our Retleemer has given this victory to our 
illustrioxis King and Queen and celebrated their reigns by such 
a great thing, all Christendom should rejoice and make great 
festivals, and give solemn thanks to the Blessed Trinity, with 
solemn praises for the exaltation of so much people to our holy 
faith ; and next for the U'mporal blessings which not only Spain 
but they will enjoy in becoming Christians, and which last may 
shortly be acc*om])lishcd. 

“ Written in the caravel off Santa Maria, on the eighteenth 
of Febmary, ninety-three.” 


The following postscript was added to the letter before it 
was despatched:— 

“ After writing the above, being in the Castilian Sea (off 
the coast of Castile), I experienced so severe a wind from south 
and south-east that I have been obliged to run to-day into this 
port of Lisbon, and only .by a miracle got safely in, from whence 
I intended to write to Yoiir Highnesses. In all parts of the 
Indies I have found the weather like that of May, where I went 
in ninety-three days, and returned in seventy-eight, saving 
these thirteen days of bad weather that I have been detained 
beating about in this sea. Every seaman here says that never 
was so severe a winter, nor such loss of ships,” 


On the Friday a messenger came from the King in the person 
of Don Martin de Noronha, a relative of Columbus by marriage, 
and one who had pcrha})s looked down upon him in the days 
when he attended the convent chapel at Lisbon, but who was 
now the bearer of a royal invitation and in the position of a mere 
envoy. Columbus rej^aired to Paraiso, where the King was, and 
where he was received with great honour. King John might 
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well have been excused if he had felt some mortification at this 
glorious and successful termination of a project which had been 
offered to him and which he had rejected; but he evidently 
behaved with dignity and a good grace, and did everything that 
he could to help (Columbus. It was extremely unlikely that he 
had anything to do with the insult offered to Cohimbus at the 
Azores, for though he was bitterly disappointed that the glory 
of this discovery belonged to Spain and not to Portugal, he was 
too much of a man to show it in this petty and revengeful 
manner. He offered to convey Columbus by land into Spain ; 
but the Admiral, with a fine dramatic sense, preferred to arrive 
by sea on board of all that was left of the Jlect with which he 
had sailed. He sailed for Seville on Wednesday, March 18; but 
during the next day, when he was off Cape Saint Vincent, he 
evidently changed his mind and decided to make for Palos. 
Sunrise on Friday saw him off the bar of Saltes, with the white 
walls of La Rabida shining on the promontory among the dark 
fir-trees. During the hotirs in which he stood off and on waiting 
for the tide he was able to recognise again all the old landmarks 
and the scenes which had been so familiar to him in those busy 
days of prej^aration nine months before; and at mid-day he 
sailed in with the flood tide and dropj)cd his anchor again in 
the mud of the river by Palos. 

The caravel had been sighted some time before, probably 
when she was standing off the bar waiting for the tide ; she was 
filing the Admiral’s flag and there was no mistaking her identity; 
and we can imagine the news spreading throughout the town of 
Palos, and reaching Huelva, and one l)y one the bells beginning 
to ring, and the places of business to be c]ose<l, and the people 
to come pouring out into the streets to be ready to greet their 
friends. Some, more impatient than the others, would sail out in 
fishing-boats to get the first news ; and I should be surprised 
to know that a boat did not put off from the little ])ier beneath 
La Rabida, to row round the point and out to where the Nina 
was lying-to beyond the Manto Bank. VMien the flocxl began to 
xnake over the bar and to cover the long sandbank that stretches 
from the island of Saltes, the Nina came gliding in, greeted by 
every joyful sound and signal that the inhabitants of the two 
seaports could make. Every one hurried down to Palos as the 
caravel rounded the Convent Point. Hernandez, Marchena, and 
good old Juan Perez were all there, we may be sure. Such 
excitements, such triumphs as the bronzed, white-bearded 
Admiral steps ashore at last, and is seized by dozens of eacer 
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hands ! Such excitements as all the wives and inamoratas of the 
Rodrigos and Juans and Franciscos rush to meet the swarthy 
voyagers and cover them with embraces; such disappointments 
also, when it is realised that some two score of the company are 
still on a sun-baked island infinitely far over the western 
horizon ! Tears of joy and grief, shouts and feastings, firing of 
guns and flying of flags, processions and receptions—^with these 
the deathless day is filled ; and the little Nina, her purpose 
staunchly fulfilled, swings deserted on the turning tide, the 
ripples of her native Tinto making a familiar music under her 
bowsprit. 

And in the evening, with the last of the flood, another ship 
comes gliding round the point and up the estuary. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Palos have all left the shore and are absorbed in the 
business of welcoming the great man ; and there is no one left 
to notice or welcome the l\nta. For it is she that, by a strange 
coincidence, and after many dangers and distresses endured 
since she had parted company from the Nina in the storm, now 
has made her native port on the very same day as the Nina, 
Our old friend Martin Alonso Pinzon is on board, all the brave 
enterprise gone out of him, and anxious only to get home. 
He had made the port of Bayona on the north-west coast of 
Spain, and had sent from there a letter to the Sovereigns 
announcing his arrival, and had, it is believed, received an 
answer summoning him to Court. But he was ill and unlucky ; 
he was able only to reach his own house, where he took to his 
bed and, in a few days,, died. 

It has been the custom with most historians to take all 
the jealous and querulous entries in Columbus’s Journal as 
representing the true facts, and to assign to Pinzon a very 
doubtful role in the drama of the great discovery. But the 
cold and jjatient hand of research has set aside these com¬ 
plaints one after the other and, with a tardy justice, revealed 
the true importance of Pinzon’s part in the enterprise. It is 
chiefly to M. Henry Vignaud that we owe our truer knowledge 
of this, as of so many other of the obscure and doubtful events 
in the Columbian story; and no one who has read his clear, 
full, and exact examination of the facts in*his “Role de M. A. 
Pinzon ” ^ can remain in any doubt that, far from being (as we 
had hitherto supposed) a treacherous and mischievous man, 

1 “Histoire Critique de la Grande Entreprise de Christophe Colomb,'* 
vol. ii., p. 195. 
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Pinzon deserves high honour, first for his encouragement of 
Columbus, then for his practical help in fitting out the 
expedition, and finally for his share in the achievement of 
a service of which he did not live to claim either credit or 
reward. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE HOUR OF TRIUMPH 

F rom the momenL when Columbus set foot on Spanish 
soil in the spring of 1493 he was surrounded by a fame 
and glory which, although they were transient, were of a 
splendour such as few other men can ever have experienced. 
He had not merely discovered a country, he had discovered a 
world. He had not merely made a profitable expedition ; he had 
brought the promise of untold wealth to the kingdom of Spain. 
He had not merely made himself the master of savage tribes; 
he had conquered the supernatural, and overcome for ever those 
powers of darkness that had been thought to brood over the 
vast Atlantic. He had sailed away in obscurity, he had returned 
in fame; he had departed under a cloud of scepticism and 
ridicule, he had come again in power and glory. He had sailed 
from Palos as a seeker after hidden wealth, hidden knowledge; 
he returned as teacher, discoverer, benefactor. The whole of 
Spain rang with his fame, and the echoes ol it spread to Portugal, 
France, England, (Icrmany, and Italy ; and it reached the ears 
of his own family, who had now left the Vico Dritto di Ponticello 
in Genoa and were living at Savona. 

His life ashore in the first weeks following his return was a 
succession of triumphs and ceremonials. Ilis first care on landing 
had been to go Avilh the whole of his crew^ to the church of Saint 
George, where a 2'c Deum was sung in honour of his return; and 
afterwards to perform those vows that he had made at sea in 
the hour of danger. There wns a certain amoimt of business* to 
transact at Palos in connection with the paying of the ships’ 
crews, writing of rc})orts to the Sovereigns, ajid so forth; and it 
is likely that he stayed Avith his friends at the monastery of 
La Rabida Avhile this was being done. The Court was at Barce¬ 
lona ; and it Avas probably only a sense of his own great dignity 
and importance that prevented Christopher from setting off on 
the long journc^^ immediately. But he who had made so many 
pilgrimages to Court as a suitor could revel in a position that 
made it possible for liim to hang back, and to be pressed and 
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invited ; and so when his business at Palos was finished he sent 
a messenger with his letters and reports to Barcelona, and him¬ 
self, with his crew and his Indians and all his trophies, departed 
for Seville, where he arrived on Palm Sunday. 

His entrance ixito that city was only a foretaste of the glory 
in which he was to move across the whole of Spain. He was met 
at the gates of the city by a squadron of cavalry commanded by 
an envoy sent by Queen Isabella ; and a procession was formed 
of members of the crew carrying parrots, alive and stuffed, 
fruits, vegetables, and various other products of the New World. 
In a prominent place came the Indians, or rather four of them, 
for one had died on the day they entered Palos and three were 
too ill to leave that town ; but the ones that took part in the 
procession got all the more attention and admiration. The 
streets of Seville were crowded; crowded also were the windows, 
balconies, and roofs. The Admiral was entertained at the house 
of the Count of Cifuentcs, where his little museum of dead and 
live curiosities was also accommodated, and where ctertain 
favoured visitors were admitted to view it. His two sons, 
Diego and Ferdinand, Avere sent from Cordova to join him ; and 
perhaps he found time to visit Beatriz, although there is no 
reeord of his having been to Cordova or of her having come to 
Seville. 


Meanwdiile his letters and messengers to the King and 
Queen had produced their due effect. The almost incredible had 
come to pass, and they saAV themselves the monarchs not merely 
of Spain, but of a new emjxire that might be as vast as Europe 
and Africa together. On the 30th of March they despatched a 
special messenger with a letter to Columbus, whose eyes must 
have sparkled and heart expanded when he read the super¬ 
scription : “ From the King and Queen to Don Christoval 
Colon, their Admiral of the Ocean Seas and Viceroy and 
Governor of the Islands discovered in the Indies.” No lack of 
titles and dignities now ! Their Majesties cxjxress a pi'ofound 
sense of his ability and distinction, of the greatness of his 
services to them, to the Church, and to God Himself. They hope 
that he will lose no time, but reixair to Barcelona immediately, 
so that they can have the pleasure of hearing from his own lips 
an account of his wonderful expedition, and of discussing with 
him the preparations that must immediately be set on foot to 
fit out a new one. Qn receiving this letter Christopher immedi- 
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ately drew up a list of what he thought necessary for the new 
expedition and, collecting all his retinue and his museum of 
specimens, started by road for Barcelona. 

Every one in Spain had by this time heard more or less 
exaggerated accounts of the discoveries, and the excitement in 
the towns and villages through which he passed was extreme. 
Wlierever he went he was greeted and feasted like a king re¬ 
turning from victorious wars ; the i>cople lined the streets of the 
towns and villages, and himg out banners, and gazed their fill 
at the Indians and at the strange sunburned faces of the crew. 
At Barcelona, where they arriv^ towards the end of April, the 
climax of these glifetering dignities was reached. When the King 
and Queen heard that Columb\is was approaching the town they 
had their throne prepared under a magjiificent ])avilion, and in 
the hot sunshine of that April day they sat and waited Ihe com¬ 
ing of the great man. A glittering troop of cavalry had been 
sent out to meet him, and at the gates of the town a j)rocession 
was formed similar to that at Seville. He had now six natives 
with him, who occupied an important place in the procession ; 
sailors also, who carried baskets of fruit and vegetables from 
Espanola, with stuffed birds and animals, and a monstrous 
lizard held aloft on a stick. The Indians were duly decked out 
in all their paint and feathers ; but if they were a wonder and 
marvel to the people of Spain, what must Sj^ain have been to 
them with its great buildings and cities, its caiTiages and horses, 
its glittering dresses and armoiirs, its spler.dour and luxury ! 
We have no record of what the Indians thought, only of what 
the crowd thought who gaped u])on them and upon the gaudy 
parrots that screeched and fluttered also in the procession. 
Columbus came riding on horseback, as befitted a great Admiral 
and Viceroy, surrounded by his pilots and princii)ul ofiicers; 
and followed by men bearing golden belts, golden masks, 
nuggets of gold and dust of gold, and preceded by heralds, 
pursuivants, and mace-bearers. 

Wliat a return for the man who three years before had been 
pointed at and hiughed to scorn in this same brilliant society ! 
The crowds pressed so closely that the procession could hardly 
get through the streets; the whole population was there to 
witness it; and the windows and balconies and roofs of the 
houses, as well as the streets themselves, were thronged with a 
gaily dressed and wildly exdted crowd. At length the procession 
reaches the presence of the King and Queen; and, crowning and 
unprecedented honour I as the Admiral comes before them 
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Ferdinand and Isabella rise to greet him. Under their own 
royal eanopy a seat is waiting for him ; and when he has made 
his ceremonial greeting he is invited to sit in their presence and 
give an account of his voyage. 

He is fully equal to the siluation ; settles down to do hipiself 
and his subject justice ; begins, we may be sure, with a pre¬ 
amble about the providence of CJod and its wisdom and con¬ 
sistency in preserving the narrator and jireparing his life for 
this great deed ; putting in a deal of scientific talk Avhich had in 
truth nothing to do with the event, but was always applied to 
it in Columbus’s writings from this date onwards ; and going on 
to describe the voyage, the sea of weeds, thc»landfall, his inter¬ 
course with the natives, their aptitude for labour and Chris¬ 
tianity, and the hoj^es he has of their early conversion to the 
Catholic Church. And then follows a long description of the 
wonderful climate, “ like May in Andalusia,” the noble rivers 
and gorgeous scenery, the trees and fruits and flowers and sing¬ 
ing birds ; the spices and the cotton ; and chief of all, the vast 
stores of gold and pearls of w'hich the Admiral had brought 
home specimens. At various stages in his narrative he produces 
illustrations ; now a root of rhubarb or allspice; now a raw 
nugget of gold ; now a ]>icce of gold labouretl into a mask or 
belt; now a native decorated with the barbaric ornaments 
that w'ere the fashion in Espanola. These things, says Columbus, 
are mere first-fniits of the harvest that is to come ; the things 
which he, like the dove that had flown across the sea from the 
Ark and brought back an olive leaf in its mouth, has brought 
back across the stormy seas to that Ark of civilisation from 
which he had flown forth. It was to Columbus an opportunity 
of stretching his visionary wings and creating with pompous 
words and images a great halo round himself of dignity and 
wonder and divine distinction ; an opportunity such as he loved, 
and such as he never failed to make use of. 

•The Sovereigns were delighted and profoundly impressed. 
Columbus wound up his address with an eloquent peroration 
concerning the glory to Christendom of these new discoveries ; 
and there followed an impressive silence, during which the 
Sovereigns sank on their knees and raised hands and tearful eyes 
to heaven, an example in which they were followed by the whole 
of the assembly ; and an appropriate gesture enough, seeing 
what was to come of it all. The Choir of the* Chapel Royal 
sang a solemn Te Deum on the spot; and the Sovereigns and 
nobles, bishops, archbishops, grandees, l^idal^os, chamberlains, 
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treasurers, chancellors, and other courtiers, being exhausted 
by these emotions, retired to dinner. 


During his stay at Barcelona Columbus was the guest of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Toledo, and moved thus in an atmos¬ 
phere of combined temporal and spiritual dignity such as his 
soul loved. Very agreeable indeed to him was the honour shown 
to him at this time. Deep down in his heart there was a secret 
nerve of pride and vanity which throughout his life hitherto 
had been continually mortified and w'ounded ; but he was able 
now to indulge hi& appetite for outward pomj) and honour as 
much as he pleased. When King Ferdinand went out to ride, 
Columbus would be seen riding on one side of him, the young 
Prince John riding on the other side ; and everywhere, when he 
moved among the respectful and admiring throng, his grave 
face was seen to be wreathed in (iomplacent smiles. His hair, 
which had turned white soon after he was thirty, gave him a 
dignified and almost venerable ap})caranee, although he was 
only in his forty-third year, and combined vn'th his handsome 
and commanding presence to excite immense enthusiasm among 
the Spaniards. They forgot for the momejit what they had 
formerly remembered and were to remember again—that he 
was a foreigner, an Italian, a man of no family and of poor 
origin. They saw in him the figure-head of a new emj)ire and a 
new glory, an emblem of ])ower and riciies, of the dominion 
which their proud souls loved ; and so there beamed upon him 
the brief, fickle sunshine of their smiles and favour, which he in 
his delusion regarded as an earnest of their permanent honour 
and esteem. 

It is almost always thus with a man not born to such dignities, 
and who comes by them through his own efforts and labours. 
No one would grudge him the short-lived happiness of these 
summer weeks ; but although he believed himself to be as happy 
as a man can be, he appears to quietly contemplating eyes less 
happy and fortunate than when he stood alone on the deck of 
his ship, surrounded by an untrustworthy crew, prevailing by 
his own unaided efforts over the difficulties and dangers with 
which he was surrounded. Court functions and processions, 
and the companionship of kings and cardinals, are indeed no 
suitable reward for the kind of work that he did. Courtly 
dignities are suited to courtly services; but they are no suitable 
crown for rough lalwut;* and hardship at sea, pr for the fulfilment 
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of a man’s self by lights within him; no suitable crown for any 
solitary labour whatsoever, which must always be its own and 
only reward. 


It is to this period of splendour that the story of the egg, 
which is to some people the only familiar incident in Columbian 
biography, is attributed. The story is that at a banquet given 
by the Cardinal-Archbishop the conversation ran, as it always 
did in those days when he was jiresent, on the subject of the 
Admiral’s discoveries; and that one of the guests remarked that 
it was all very well for Columbus to have done what he did, 
but that in a country like Spain, where there were so many men 
learned in science and cosmography, and many able mariners 
besides, some one else w^ould certainly have been found who 
would have done the same thing. Whereupon Columbus, calling 
for an egg, laid a wager that no one of the company but himself 
could make it stand on its end without support. The egg was 
brought and passed round, and every one tried to make it 
stand on end, but without success. Wlien it came to Columbus 
he cracked the shell at one end, makijig a flat surface on which 
the egg stood upright; thus demonstrating that a thing might 
be wonderful, not because it was dilTicult or impossible, Imt 
merely because no one had ever thought of doing it before. 
A sufficiently inane story, and by no means certainly true ; but 
there is enough character in this little feat, ponderous, deliber¬ 
ate, pom]ious, ostentatious, and at bottom a trick and deceitful 
quibble, to make it accord with the • grandiloquent j^ublic 
mamier of Columbus, and to make it easily believable of one 
who chose to show himself in his speech and writings so much 
more meanly and pretentiously than he show'ed himself iix the 
true acts and business of his life. 


But pomp and parade were not the only occupation of 
these Barcelona days. There were long consultations with 
Ferdinand and Isabella about the colonisation of the new 
lands; there were intrigues, and parrying of intrigues, between 
tlie Spanish and Portuguese Courts on the subject of the 
discoveries and of the representative right of the two nations 
to be the religious savioms of the New World.* The Pope, to 
whose hands the heathen were entrusted by God to be handed 
for an inheritance to the highest and most, religious bidder, 
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had at that time innocently divided them into two portions, 
to wit: heathen to the south of Spain and Portugal, and heathen 
to the west of those places. By the Bull of 1438, granted by 
Pope Martin V., the heathen to the west had been given to the 
Spanish, and the heathen to the south to the Portuguese, and 
the two Ciwvns had in 1479 come to a working agreement. 
Now, however, the existence of more heathen to the west of 
the Azores introduced a new complication, and Ferdinand sent 
a message to Pope Alexander VI. praying for a confirmation 
of the Spanish title to the new discoveries. 

This Pope, who was a native of Aragon and had been a 
subject of Ferdinand, was a stolid, perverse, <and stubborn 
being; so much is advertised in his low forehead, impudent 
prominent nose, thick sensual lips, and stout bull neck. This 
Pope considers the matter ; considers, by such lights as he has, 
to whom he shall entrust the souls of these Jiew heathen ; 
considers which country, Spain or Portugal, is most likely to 
hold and use the same for the increase of the Christian faith in 
general, the furtherance of the Holy Catholic Church in special, 
and the aggrajidiscment of Pojjcs in particular ; and shrewdly 
decades that the country in which the Inquisition can flourish 
is the country to whom the heathen souls should be entrusted. 
He therefore issues a Bull, dated May 3, 1493, granting to 
the Spanish the jjossession of all lands, not occupied by Christian 
powers, that lie west of a meridian dra^vn one hundred leagues 
to the westward of the Azores, and to the Port-uguese jiossession 
of all similar lands lying to the eastward of that line. He slcej)s 
upon this Bull, and ha« inspiration ; and on the morrow. May 4, 
issues another Bull, drawing a line from the arctic to the 
antarctic pole, and granting to Spain all heathen inheritance 
to the westward of the same. The Pope, having signed this Bull, 
considers it further—assisted, no doubt, by the Portuguese 
Ambassador at the Vatican, to whom it has been shown ; 
realises that in the wording of the Bull an injustice has been 
done to Portugal, since Spain is allowed to fix very much at 
her own convenience the point at which the line drawn from 
pole to pole shall cut the equator ; and also because, although 
Spain is given all the lands in existence within her territory, 
Portugal is only given the lands which she may actually have 
occupied. Even the legal mind of the Pope, although much 
drowsed and blunted by brutish excesses, discerns faultiness in 
this document; and consequently on the same day issues a 
third Bull, in which the injustice to Portugal is redressed. 
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Nothing so easy, thinks the Pope, as to issue Bulls; if you 
make a mistake in one Bull, issue another ; and, having issued 
three Bulls in twenty-four hours, he desists for the present, 
having divided the earthly globe. 

Thus easy it is for a Pope to draw lines from pole to pole, 
and across the deep of the sea. Yet the poles sleep still in their 
icy virginal sanctity, and the blue waves through which that 
papal line passes shift and shimmer and roll in their free salt 
loneliness, unaffected by his demarcation ; the heathen also, it 
ap])ears, since that distmit day, have had something to say to 
their disj^osition. If he had slept upon it another night, dull 
Pope, it might have occurred to him that west and east might 
meet on a meridian situated elsewhere on the globe than one 
hundred miles west of the Azores ; and t,hat the Portuguese, 
who for the moment had nothijig heathen except Africa left 
to them, might aticording to his demarcation strike a still 
richer vein of hcathcndoni than that granted to Spain. But the 
holy Pontiff, bull neck, low forehead, iinjiudent prominent 
nose, and sensual lips notwithstanding, is exhausted by his 
cosmographic.-il efforts, and he lets it rest at that. Later, when 
Spain discovers that lun- privileges have been abated, he will 
have to issue another Bull ; but not to-day. Sufficient unto the 
day are the Bulls thereof. For the moment King j)ro]X)ses and 
Pope disj)oses ; but the matter lies ultimately in the hands of 
the two eternal ijrotagonists, mmi and God. 


In the meantime here are six heathen alive and well, or at 
any rate well enough to support, willy-nilly, the rite of holy 
baptism. They must have been sufficiently dazed and bewil¬ 
dered by all that had ha):)pencd to them since they were taken 
on board the Admiral’s ship; and God alone knows what they 
thought of it all, or whether they thought anything more than 
the parrots that screamed and fluttered and winked circular 
eyes in the procession with them. Doubtless they were willing 
enough ; and indeed, after all they had come through, a little 
cold water could not do them any harm. So baptised they were 
in Barcelona ,• pompously baptised with infinite state and 
ceremony, the King and Queen and Prince Juan officiating as 
sponsors. Queen Isabella, after the manner of queens, took a 
kindly feminine interest in these hbathen, and in their brethren 
across the sea. She had seen a good deal of conquest, and knew 
her Spaniard prqfty intimatel;^; and .doubtless her maternal 
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heart had some misgivings about the ultimate happiness of the 
gentle, handsome creatures who lived in the sunshine in that 
distant ]ilace. She made their souls her especial care, and 
honestly believed that by providing for their spiritual conver¬ 
sion she was doing them the greatest service iji her power. She 
provided from her own j)rivate chapel vestments and altar 
furniture for the mission church at Espanola ; she had the six 
exiles in Barcelona instructed imder her eye; and she gave 
Columbus special orders to inflict severe punishments on any 
one who should offer the natives violence or injustice of any 
kind. It must be remembered to her credit that in after days, 
when slavery and an intolerable bloody and brutish opjjression 
had turned the jiaradise of Espanola into a shambles, she 
fought almost single-handed, and with an ethical sense far in 
advance of her day, against the system of slavery practised in 
Spain upon the inhabitants of the New World. 


The dignities that had been ])rovisionally granted to Colum¬ 
bus before his departure on the first voyage were now elaborately 
confirmed ; and in addition he was given another title—that of 
Captain-General of the large fleet which was to be fitted out to 
sail to the new colonies. He was entrusted with the royal seal, 
which gave him the right to grant letters patent, to issue com¬ 
missions, and to appoint deputies in the royal name. A coat-of- 
arms was also granted to him in which, in its original form, the 
lion and castle of Leon and Castile were quartered with islands 
of the sea or on a field assure, ajid five anchoi's or on a field azure. 
This was changed from time to time, chiefly by Columbus him¬ 
self, who afterwards added a continent to the islands, and 
modified the blazonry of the lion and (;astle to agree with those 
on the ro 3 ’al arms—a piece of ignorance and childish arrogance 
which was quite characteristic of him.^ 

* A motto has since been associated with the coat-of-arms, although 
it is not certain that Columbus adopted it in liis lifetime. In one form 
it reads : 

" Por Castilla e por Leon 
Nueva Mundo hall6 Colon.” 

(For Castile and Leon Columbus found a New World.) 

And in the other : 

“ A Castilla-y a L6on 
Nuevo Mundo did Colon.” 

(To Castile and Leon Columbus gave a New World.) 
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Equally characteristic and less excusable was his acceptance 
of the pension of ten thousand maravedis which had been 
offered to the member of the expedition who should first sight 
land. Columbus was granted a very large gratuity on his arrival 
in Barcelona, and even taking the produ(!t of the islands at a 
tenth ])art of their value as estimate by him, he still had every 
right to suppose himself one of the richest men in S])ain. Yet 
he accepted this paltry i)ension of £6, Cs. 8d. in our modern 
money, which, taking the increase in the purchasing power of 
money at an extreme estimate, would not be more than the 
(Kpiivalent of £3G, or $180, now. Now, Columbus had not been 
the first person to see land ; he saw the light, but it was Rod¬ 
rigo de Triana, the look-out man on the Pinia, who first saw 
the actual land. Columbus in his narrative to the King and 
Queen would be sure to make much of the seeing of the light, 
and not so much of the actual sighting of land ; and he was on 
the sjiot, and the reward was granted to hiin. Even if w'e 
assume that in strict equity Columbus was entitled to it, it w^as 
at least a matter ca])able of argument, if only Rodrigo de Triaina 
had been there to airgue it; and w'hait aj’e wc to think of the 
Admiral of the Ocean Seas and Viceroy of the Indi<\s who thus 
takes what can only be called a mean advantage of a jjoor sea¬ 
man in his (an])loy ? Tl- w^ould have been a competence and a. snug 
little fortune to Jiodrigo de Triana ; it w^as a mere flea-bite to a 
man wKo w'as thinking in eighth parts of continents. It may 
be true, as Oviedo allegt^s, that Columbus transferred it to 
Beatriz Enricpiez ; but he had no right to provide for her out of 
money that in all equity and decency lought to have gone to 
another and a jjoorer man. His biographers, some of whom have 
vied wdth his canonisers in insisting uj)on seeing virtue in his 
every action, have gone to all kinds of ridiculous extrenies in 
accounting for this piece of meanness. Irving says that it was 
“ a subject in which his whole ambition was involved ” ; but 
a plain person will regard it as an instance of greed and love of 
money. We must not shirk facts like this if we wish to know 
the man as he really was. That he w'as cajiablc of kindness and 
generosity, and that he was in the main kind-hearted, wc have 
fortunately no reason to doubt; and if I dwell on some of his 
less amiable charactefristics, it is with no desire to magnify them 
out of their due proportion. They are ])art of that side of him 
that lay in shadow, as some side of’each one of'us lies ; for not 
all by light nor all by shade, but by light and shade combined, 
is the image of a m^^n made visible to us.* 
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It is quite of a piece with the character of Columbus that 
while he was writing a receipt for the look-out man’s money 
and thinking what a pretty gift it would make for Beatriz 
Enriquez he was planning a splendid and spectacular thank- 
offering for all the dignities to which he had been raised ; and, 
brooding upon the vast wealth that was now to be his, that he 
should register a vow to furnish within seven years an expedition 
of four thousand horse and fifty thousand foot for the rescue 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and a similar force within five years 
after the first if it should be necessary. It is probable that the 
vow was a jirovisional one, and that its jierformance was to be 
contingent on his actual receipt and expression of the expected 
money; for, as we know, there was no money and no expedition. 
The vow was in effect a kind of religious flourish much beloved 
by Columbus, undertaken seriously and piously enough, but 
belonging rather to his public than to his private side. A much 
more simple and truly pious act of his was, not the promising 
of visionary but the sending of actual money to his old father 
in Savona, which he did immediately after his arrival in Spain. 
The letter which he wrote with that kindly remittance, not being 
couched in the j)ompous terms which he thought suitable for 
princes, and doubtless giving a brief, homely account of what 
he had done, would, if we could come by it, be a document 
beyond all price; but, like every other record of his family life, 
it has utterly ])erishcd. He wrote also from Barcelona to his 
two brothers, Bartholomew and Giacomo, or James, since we 
may as well give him the English equivaltJit of his name. 

Bartholomew was in France, whither he had gone soon 
after his return from his memorable voyage with Bartholomew 
Diaz ; he was employed as a map-maker at the Court of Anne 
de Beaujeu, who was reigning in the temporary absence of her 
brother Charles VIII. Columbus’s letter reached him, but much 
too late for him to be able to join in the second expedition ; in 
fact he did not reach Seville until five months after it had sailetl. 
James, however, who was now twenty-five years old, was still 
at Savona; he, like Columbus, had been apprenticed to his 
father, but had apparently remained at home, earning his living 
either as a wool-weaver or merchant. He was a quiet, discreet 
young fellow, who never pushed himself' forward very much, 
wore verj"^ plain clothes, and was apparently overawed by the 
grandeur and dignity of hfs elder brother. He was, however, 
given a responsible j^ost in the new expedition, and soon had 
his fill oi adventure. 
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The business of preparing for the new expedition was now 
l)ut in hand; and Columbus, having taken leave of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, went to Seville to superintend the preparations. 
All the ports in Andalusia were ordered to supply such vessels 
as might be required at a reasonable cost, and the old order 
empowering the Admiral to press mariners into the service was 
renewed. But this time it was mmecessary ; the difficulty now 
was rather to keep down the number of applicants for berths in 
the expedition, and to select from among the crowd of adven¬ 
turers who offci’cd themselves those most suitable for the 
])urposes of the new colony. In this work Columbus was assisted 
by a commissioner whom the Sovereigns had ajjpointed to 
superintend the liLLing out of the expedition. This man was a 
cleric, Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca, Archdeacon of Seville, a 
person of excellent family and doubtless of high piety, and of a 
surpassing shrewdness for this work, lie was of a type very 
commonly j)roduced in Spain at this period ; a very able organ¬ 
iser, crafty and comf)ctcnt, but not altogether trustworthy'^ on 
a point of honour. Like so many ecclesiastics of this stamp, he 
lived for us much j^ower and inllucnce as he could achieve ; 
and though he was afterwards bishop of three sees successively, 
and became Patriarch of the Indies, he never let go liis hold 
on temporal affairs. He began by being jealous of Columbus, 
and by objecting to the })ersonaI retinue demanded by the 
Admiral ; and in this, if 1 know anything of the Admiral, he 
was probably'^ justilk'd. The matter was referre<l to the Sover¬ 
eigns, who ordered Fonseca to carry out the Admiral’s Avishes ; 
and the two were immediatel.y at loggerheads. When the Council 
for the Indies was afterwards formed Fonseca became head of it, 
and had much ])ower to make things pleasant or otherwise for 
Columbus. 

It became necessary now to raise a considerable sum of 
money'' for the new expedition. Two-thirds of the ecclesiastical 
tithes were a})proj)riated, and a large propoj’tioti of the con¬ 
fiscated pro])erty of the Jew's w'ho had been banished from 
Spain the year before ; but this was not enough, and five 
million maravedis were borrowed from the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia in order to complete the financial supplies necessary 
for this very costly expedition. There was a treasurer, Francisco 
Pinelo, and an accountant, Juan de Soria, who had charge of all 
the financial arrangements ; but tfie whole of-the preparations 
were conducted on a ruinously expensive scale, owing to the 
haste which th^ diplomatic relation^i wjth Portugal made 
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necessary. The provisioning was done by a Florentine merchant 
named Juonato Beradi, who had an assistant named Amerigo 
Vespucci—^who, by a strange accident, was afterwards to give 
his name to the continent of the New World. 


While these preparations were going on, the game of di¬ 
plomacy was being played between the Courts <)f Spain and 
Portugal. King John of Portugal had the misfortune to be 
badly advised ; and he was ]>ersuaded that, although he had 
lost the right to the New World through his rejection of Colum¬ 
bus’s services when they were first offered to him, he might still 
discover it for himself, relying for protection on the vague word¬ 
ing of the papal Bulls. He immediately began to prejjare a 
fleet, nominally to go to the coast of Africa, but really to visit 
the newly discovered lands in the west. Hearing of tlicsc pre¬ 
parations, King Ferdinand sent an Ambassador to the Portu¬ 
guese Court ; a!>d King John agreed also to appoint an Am¬ 
bassador to discuss the whole matter of the line of demare.'ition, 
and in the meantime not to allow any of his ships to sail to the 
west for a period of sixt y days after his Ambassatlor h.'ul reached 
Barcelona. There followed a good deal of dijilomatic sharp 
practice ; the Portuguese bribing the Spanish oflic;ials to give 
them information as to what v^as going on, and the Spaniards 
furnishing their envoys with double sets of letters and docu¬ 
ments so that they could be prci)arcd to counter any move 
on the [lart of King John. The idea of the Portuguese was 
that the line of demarcation should be a parallel rather tlian 
a meridian ; and that cv^erything north of the Canaries should 
belong to Spain and everything south to Portugal ; but this 
would never do from the Spanish point of view. The fact that a 
projiosal had come from Portugal, however, gave Ferdinand an 
opportunity of delaying the diplomatic proceedings until his 
own expedition was actually ready to set sail; and he wrote to 
Columbus repeatedly, urging him to make all possible haste 
with his preparations. In the meantime he despatched a solemn 
embassy to Portugal, the purport of which, much beclouded 
and delayed by j)reliminary and impossible proposals, was to 
submit the whole question to the Poidc for arbitration. And all 
the time he was busy petitioning the Pope to restore to Spain 
those concessions granted in' the second Bull, but taken away 
again in the third. 

This, being much egged on |;o it, the Pope ultimately did ; 
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waking up on September 26, the day after Colupibus’s de¬ 
parture, and issuing another Bull, in which the Spanish Sover¬ 
eigns were given all lands and islands, discovert or not dis¬ 
covered, which might be foimd by sailing west and south. Four 
Bulls ; and after puzzling over them for a year, the Kings of 
Spain and Portugal decided to make their own Bull, and abide 
by it, whic’h, having ajipointed (commissioners, they did on 
June 7, 1494, when by the Treaty of Tordecillas the line of 
demarcation was finally fixed to jiass from north to south 
through a point 370 leagues west of the C'a])c Verde Islands. 



CHAPTER V 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

J ULY, August, and September in the year 1493 were busy 
months for Columbus, who had to superintend the buying 
or building and fitting of ships, the choice and (tollcclion 
of stores, and the selection of his company. There were fourteen 
caravels, some of them of low tonnage and light draught, and 
suitable for the navigation of rivers ; and three large carracks, 
or ships of three to four hundred tons. The number of volunteers 
asked for was a thousand, but at least two thousand ap])lied 
for permission to go with the exjicdition, and ultimately some 
fourteen or fifteen hundred did actually go, one hundred stow¬ 
aways being included in the number. Unfortunately these 
adventurers were of a class compared with whom even the cut¬ 
throats and gaol-birds of the humble little expedition that had 
sailed the year before from Palos were useful and efficient. The 
universal impression about the new lands in the West was that 
they were places where fortunes could be jiicked up like dirt, 
and where the very shores were strewn witlx gold and precious 
stones; and every idle scamp in Spain who had a taste for 
adventure and a desire- to get a great deal of money without 
working for it was anxious to visit the new territory. The result 
was that instead of artisans, farmers, craftsmen, and colonists, 
Columbus took with him. a company at least half of which con¬ 
sisted of exceedingly well-bred young genllemen who had no 
intention of doing any work, but who looked forward to a free 
and lawless holiday and an early return crowned with wealth 
and fortune. Although the expedition was primarily for the 
establishment of a colony, no Spanish women accompanied it; 
and this was but one of a succession of mistakes and stujiidities. 

The* Admiral, however, was not to be so lonely a person as 
he had been on his first voyage; friends of his own choice and 
of a rank that made intimacy possible even vuth the Captain- 
General were to accompany him. There was James his brother; 
there was Friar Bernardo Buil, a Benedictine monk chosen by 
the Pope to be his apostolic vicar in the New,World ; there was 
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Alonso de Ojeda, a handsome young aristocrat, cousin to the 
Inquisitor of Spain, who was distinguished for his’ dash and 
strength and pluck ; an ideal adventurer, the idol of his fellows, 
and one of whose daring any number of credible and incredible 
tales were told. There was Pedro Margarite, a well-born Ara¬ 
gonese, who was destined afterwards to cause much trouble ; 
there was Juan Ponce de Leon, the discoverer of Florida; there 
was Juan de la C(>sa, Columlms’s faithful pilot on the Santa 
Maria on his first voyage ; there was Pedro de las Casas, whose 
son, at this time a student in Seville, was afterwards to become 
the historian of the New Workl and the champion of decency 
and humanity there, 'i'hcre was also Docter Chanca, a Court 
physician who accompanied the expedition not only in his 
professional tnipacity but also because his knowledge of botany 
would enable him to make a valuable report on the vegetables 
and fruits of the New World ; there was Antonio dc Marchena, 
one of C!olum bus’s oldest friends, who went as astronomer to the 
expedition. j\i\d there was one Coma, who would have re¬ 
mained unknown to this day but that he wrote an exceedingly 
elegant letter to his friend Nicolo Syllacio in Italy, describing 
in ilowery language the events of the second voyage; which 
letter, and one written by Doctor Chanca, arc the only 
rcc’ords of the outward voyage that exist. The Journal ke])t 
by Columbus on this voyage has been lost, and no copy of it 
remains. 


Columbus set lied at (.’adiz during the time in which he was 
engaged upon the fitting out of the expedition. It was no light 
matter to superintend the ap})ointment of the crews and 
passengers, every one of whom was probably interviewed by 
Coliunbus himself, and at the same time to keep level with Arch¬ 
deacon Fonseca. This ollicial, it will be remembered, had a dis¬ 
agreement with Columbus as to the number of personal attend¬ 
ants he was to be allowed ; and on the matter being referred to 
the King and Queen they granted Columbus the ridiculous 
establislunent of ten footmen and twenty other servants. 
Naturally Fonseca held up his hands and wondered where it 
would all end. It was no easy matter, moreover, on receipt of 
letters from the Queen about small matters which occurred 
to her from time to time, to answer them fully and satisfactorily, 
and at the same time to make out all the lists of things that 
would likely be required both for prov^ionjng the voyage and 
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establishing a colony. The provisions carried in those days were 
not very different from the provisions carried on deep-sea vessels 
at the j)rescnt time—except that canned meat, for which, with 
its horrors and conveniences, the world may hold Columbus 
responsible, had not then been invented. Unmilled wheat, salted 
flour, and hard biscuit formeti the bulk of the provisions; salted 
pork was the stajde of the meat supply, Avith an alternative of 
salted fish ; while cheese, peas, lentils and beans, oil mid vinegar, 
were also carried, and honey and almonds and raisins for the 
cabin table. Besides water a large provision of rough wine in 
casks Avas taken, and the dietary scale would probably compare 
favourably with tllat of the British and American mercantile 
service sixty years ago. In addition a great quantity of seeds 
of all kinds Avere taken for planting in Espanola; sugar cane, 
rice, and vdnes also, and an equipment of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, as well as a selection of horses and other domestic 
animals for breeding purjioses. Twenty mounted soldiers Avere 
also carried, and the thousand and one impedimenta of naval, 
military, and domestic existence. 

In the middle of all these prejiarations ucavs came that a 
Portuguese caravel had set sail from Madeira in the direction 
of the ncAv lands, tblumbus immediately reported this to the 
King and Queen, and suggested detaching jiart of his fleet to 
pursue her; but instead King John was communicated with, 
and he dechued that if the vessel had sailed as alleged it was 
without his knowledge and permission, and that he would send 
three shijis after her to recall her—an answer A\hich had to be 
accejitcd, although it upened iqi rather alarming possibilities 
of four Portuguese vessels reaching the new islands instead of 
one. Whether these ships ever really sailed or not, or whether 
the rumour was merely a rumour and an alarm, is not certain ; 
but Columbus was ordered to push on his preparations with the 
greatest possible speed, to avoid Portuguese waters, but to 
capture any vessels which he might find in the part of the ocean 
allotted to Spain, and to inflict summary punishment on the 
crcAvs. As it turned out he never saw any Portuguese vessels, 
and before he had returned to Spain again the two nations 
had come to an amicable agreement quite independently of the 
Pope and his Bulls. Spain imdertook to fnake no discoveries 
to the east of the line of demarcation, and Portugal none to 
the west of it; and so the matter remained until the inhabitants 
of the discovered lands began to have a voice in their own 
affairs. 
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With all his occupations, Columbus found time for some 
amenities, and he had his two sons, Diego and Ferdinand, stay¬ 
ing with him at Cadiz. Great days they must have been for these 
two boys ; days filled with cxcileinent and commotion, vith the 
smell of tar and the loading of the innumerable and fascinating 
materials of life ; and many a iourney they must have made on 
the calm waters of Cadiz harbour from shiji to ship, dreaming 
of the distant seas that these high, quainlly-carven prows 
woxild soon be treading, and the wonderful bays and harbours 
far away across the world into the Avaters of which their anchors 
were to plunge. 


September 24, the day befoi-e the fleet sailed, Avas obseived 
as a festival, and in full ceremonial the blessing of God upon the 
enterprise was invoked. The shijis Avere hung wnth flags and with 
dyed silks and tapestries ; ev^ery vessel flew the ro 3 ’aI standard ; 
and the waters of the harbour resoundcil Avith the music of 
trumpets and harps and pijies and the thunder of artillery. 
Some Venetian gallcj s happened to enter the harbour as the 
fleet was jirejiaring to AA^eigh, and they joined in the salutes and 
demonstrations which signalled the departure. The Admiral 
hoisted his flag on the Marigalante, one of the largest of the 
shi]AS ; and somewhere among the smaller caravels the little 
Nino, recaulked and refitted, w'as also prejAaring to brave 
again the dangers over Avhich she had so staunchly prevailed. 
At sunrise on the 2/5th the fleet AA^eighcd anchor, with all the 
circumstance and bustle and appai'ent confusion that accom¬ 
pany the business of sailing-ships getting under weigh. Up 
to the last minute Columbus had his tAvo sons on board with 
him; and it was not until the ripples were beginning to talk 
under the bow of the Marigalante that he said good-bye to them 
and saAv them roAved ashore. In bright weather, with a favour¬ 
able breeze, in glory and dignitj^ and with high hopes in his 
heart, the Admiral set out once more on the long sea road. 



CHAPTER VT 


THE SECOND VOYAGE 

T he sccoml voyaj^e of Columbus, ju'ofoundly inlerestiiig 
as it must have i)eeii to him and to the numerous com¬ 
pany to whom these waters were a strange and new 
region, has not the romantic interest for us that his first voyage 
liad. To the hath that guided him oji his first venture know¬ 
ledge and certainty had now been added ; he was going by a 
familiar road ; for l.o the mariner a road that he has once fol¬ 
lowed is a road that he knows. As a matter of fact, however, 
this second voyage Avas a far greater test of Columbus’s skill 
as a navigator than (he first voyage had been. If his naviga¬ 
tion had been more hajihazard he might never have found again 
the islands of his first discovery ; and the fact that he made a 
landfall exactly Avherc he wished to make it shows a high degree 
of exactness in his method of ascertaining latitude, and is 
another instance of his skill in estimating his dead-reckoning. 
If he had been equipped with a modern quadrant and (Ireenwich 
chronometers he could not have made a quicker voyage nor a 
more exact landfall. 

It will be rcmemliered that he had been obliged to hurry 
away from Espanola Avithout visiting the islands of the Caribs 
as he had Avished to do. He knew that these islands lay to the 
south-east of Espanola, and on his second voyage he therefore 
took a course rather more southerly in order to make them 
instead of (luanahani or Espanola. From the day they left 
Spain his ships had pleasant light airs from the east and north¬ 
east Avhich Avafted them steadily but slowly on their course. In 
a week they had reached the Grand Canary, where they paused 
to make some repairs to one of the ships which was leaking. 
IVo days later they anchored at Gomera, and loaded up with 
such supplies as could be procured there •better than in Spain. 
Pigs, goats, sheep, and coavs were taken on board; domestic 
fowls also, and a variety ‘of orchard plants and fruit seeds, 
as well as a provision of oranges, lemons, and melons. They 
sailed from Gomera on the 7th of October, ])ut the winds were 
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so light that it was a week later before they had passed Ferro 
and were once more in the open Atlantic. 

On setting his course from Fcito Columbus issued sealed 
instructions to the captain of each ship which, in the event of 
the fleet becoming scattered, would guide them to the harbour 
of La Navidad in Espanola ; but the captains had strict orders 
not to open these instructitats unless their ships became 
separatefi from the fleet, as (Jolumbus still wished to hold for 
himself the secret of this mysterious road to the West. There 
were no disasters, how(iver, and no separations. The trade-wind 
blew softly and steadily, wafting them south and west; and 
because of the more southerly course steered on this voyage 
they did not cveii encounter the weed of the Sargasso Sea, 
which they left many leagues on their starboard hand. The only 
incident of the voyage was a sudden severe hurricane, a brief 
summer tempest which raged throughout one night and terrified 
a good many of the voyagers, whose suirerstilious fears were 
only allayed when they saw the flames of the light of Saint 
Elmo playing about the rigging of the Admiral’s shij). It was 
just the Admiral’s luck that this jihenomcnon should be ob¬ 
served over his ship and over none of the others ; if adth'd to 
his prestige as a person peculiarly favoured by the divine 
protection, and c'onfirnied his ovn belief that he held a heavenly 
as well as a royal commission. 

'J’he water sup]ily had been calculated a little too elosely, 
and began to run low. The hurried jjreparation of the shi[)s had 
resulted as usual in bad work ; most of them were leaking, and 
the crew were constantly at work at the.pumps ; and there was 
the usual discontent. Columbus, however, knew by the signs 
as well as by his dead-reckoning that he was somewhere close 
to land ; and with a fine demonstration of confidence he in¬ 
creased the ration of water, instead of lowering it, assuring the 
crews that they would be ashore in a day or two. On Saturday 
evening, November 2, although no land w'as in sight, Columbus 
W'as so sure of his position that he ordered the fleet to take 
in sail and go on slow'ly until morning. As the Sunday dawned 
and the sky to the west was cleared of the morning bank of 
clouds, the look-out on the MarigalanU; reported land ahead; 
and sure enough the first sunlight of that day showed them a 
green and verdant island a few leagues away. 

As they approached it Columbhs christened it Dominica, in 
honour of the day on which it was discovered. He sailed round 
it; but as there was no harbour, and ^ anpther island was in 
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sight to the north, he sailed on in that direction. This little 
island he christened Marigalante; and going ashore with his 
retinue he hoisted the royal banner, and formally took posses¬ 
sion of the whole group of six islands which were visible from 
the high ground. There were no inhabitants on the island, but 
the voyagers spent some hours Avandering about its tangled 
woods and smelling the rich odours of si^ice, and Lasting new 
and unfamiliar fruits. They next sailed on to an island to the 
north, Avhich Columbus christened Guadaloupe, as a memorial 
of the shrine in Estremadura to Avhich he had made a })ious 
pilgrimage. They landed on this island, and remained a Aveek 
there, in the course of which they made some very remarkable 
discoveries. 

The villagers were not altogether unfriendly, although they 
were shy at first; but red caps and hawks’ bells had their usual 
effect. There were signs of Avarfare, in the shajie of bone-tijAped 
arrows ; there Avere tame ])arrots much larger than those of the 
northern islands ; they found pottery and rt)ugh Avood-carving, 
and the unmistakable stern timber of a European vessel. But 
they discovered stranger things than that. They found hurnaiA 
skulls used as household utensils, and gruesome fragment.s of 
human bodies, unnnstakable I’emains of a feast; and they 
realised th.at at last they were in the ]AreseJice of a man-eating 
tribe. Later they came to know something of the habits of the 
islanders ; how they made raiding expeditions to the neighbour¬ 
ing islands, and carried off large numbers of prisoners, retaining 
the Avomcn as concubines and eating the men. The boys AA^ere 
mutilated and fatiened.likc capons, being emjjloyed as labourers 
until they had arriA’-ed at years of discretion, at Avhich point 
they Avere killed and eaten, as these cannibal epicures did not 
care for the flesh of women and boys. There were a great number 
of Avomen on the island, and many of them were taken off to 
the ships—with their own consent, according to Doctor Chanca. 
The men, however, eluded the Spaniards, and would not come 
on board, having doubtless very clear views about the ultimate 
destination of men who were taken prisoners. Some women 
from a neighbouring islantl, who had been captured by the 
cannibals, came to Columbus and begged to be taken on board 
his ship for protection ; but instead of receiving them he decked 
them Avith ornaments and sent them ashore again. The cannibals 
artfully carried off their omuments and sent them back to get 
some more. 

The peculiar habits of the islanders added an unusual 
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excitement to shore leave, and there was as .a rule no trouble 
in collecting the crews and bringing them off to the shijjs at 
nightfall. But on one evening it was discovered that one of the 
captains and eight men had not returned. An exploring party 
was sent off to search for them, but they came ba<'k Avithout 
having found miytiling, excej)t a village in the middle of the 
forest from which the inhabitants had fled at their .approacJi, 
leaving behind them in the cooking pots a half-cooke<l meal of 
human remains—an incident which gave the explorers a dis¬ 
taste for further search. Young A Ion sc de Ojeda, however, had 
no fear of the cannibals ; this was just the kijid of occasion in 
which he revelled ; and he offered to take a party of forty men 
into the interior to search for the missing men. He went right 
across the island, but was able to discover nothing exce])t birds 
and fruits and unknown trees ; and Columbus, in great distress 
of mind, had to give up his men for lost. He took in wood and 
water, and was on the jioint of weighing anchor when the missing 
men ajijieared on the shore and signalled for a boat. It apjieared 
that they had got lost in a tangled forest in the interior, that 
they had tried to climb the trees in order to get their bc'arings 
by the stars, but ivithout success ; and that they had iinally 
struck the seashore and followed it until they had ai-rivcd 
opjiosite the anchorage. 

They brought some Avomen and boys with them; and the 
fleet must now have had a large number of these willing or un¬ 
willing captives. This was the first organised transaction of 
slavery on the part of Columbus, Avhosc design was to send 
slaves regularly bac-k to Spain in exchaiige for the cattle and 
supplies necessary for the colonies. There AA^as not veiy much 
said now about religious conversion, but only about exchanging 
the natives for c;attlc. The fine point of Christopher’s philo.sophy 
on this subject had been rubbed off ; he had taken the first steji 
a year ago on the beach at (fuanahani, and after that the road 
opened out broad before him. Slaves for cattle, and cattle for 
the islands ; and Avealth from cattle and islands for Spain, 
and payment from Spain for Columbus, and money from Cblum- 
bus for the redemption of the Holy Sepulchre—these were the 
links in the chain of hope that bound him to his [lious idea. He 
had seen the same thing done by the Portuguese on the Guinea 
coast, and it never occurred to him that there Avas anything the 
matter with it. On the contrary, at this lime his idea was only 
to take slaves from among the Caribs and man-eating islanders 
as a pimishment for their misdeeds ; but this, like his other 
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line ideas, soon had to give way before the tide of greed and 
conquest. 


The Admiral was now anxious to get back to La Navidad, 
and discover the condition of the colony which he had left be¬ 
hind him there. He therefore sailed from Guadaloupe on 
November 10, and steered to the north-west. His captive 
islanders told him that the mainhmd lay to the south ; and if 
he had listened to them and sailed south he would have jirob- 
ably landed on the coast of South America in a fortnight. He 
shaped his coui-se instead to the north-west, passing many 
islands, but not pausing until the 14th, when he reached the 
island named by him Santa Cruz. He found more Caribs here; 
and his men had a brush with them, one of the crew being 
wounded by a poisoned arrow, of which he died in a few days. 
The t'arib chiefs were captured and jnit in irons. They sailed 
again, and pfissed a grou]> of islets which Columbus named after 
Saint Ursula and the Eleven Thousand Virgins ; discovered 
Porto Rico also, in one of the beautiful harbours of which they 
anchored and stayed for two days. Sailing now to the west, they 
made land again on the 22nd of November ; and cofisting along 
it they soon sighted the mountain of Monte Chrisli, and Colum¬ 
bus recognised th<at he was on the north coast of Espanola. 



CHAPTER Vll 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE REVISITED 

O N the 25lh Nov ember 1493 Columt)us once more dropped 
his anchor ill the harl)Our of Monte Christi, and a jiarty 
was sent ashore to pros])eeL for a site suital.'Ic? for tfie new 
town wliieh he intended to build, for he was not salislied with 
the situation of La Navidad. There was a large river c1<js(! by ; 
and while the party was surveying the laud they eame suddenly 
upon two dead bodies lying by the river-side, one with a rope 
round its neck and the other with a roj)e round its feet. The 
bodies were t oo much decomposed to be recognisable; iicvcrthe- 
less to the party ram))ling about in the sunshine and stillness of 
that green place the discovery was a very gruesome one. They 
may have thought much, but they said little. They returned to 
the ship, and resumed their search on the next day, \vhon they 
found two more eor])ses, one of which was seen to hav(‘ a large 
quantity of beard. As all the natives \vcre beardless, this was a 
very significant and unpleasant discovery, and the explorers 
returjied at ojice and reported what they had seen to Columbus. 
He thereupon set sail for La Navidad; but the navigation off 
that part of the coast wars necessarily sknC because of the number 
of the shoals and banks, on one of which the Admiral’s shi]) 
had been lost the year before, and the short voyage occupied 
three days. 

They arrived at La Navidad late on the evening of the 27th 
—too late to make it advisable to land. Some natives eanie out 
in a canoe, rowed round the Admiral’s shi}), sto|)])ed and looked 
at it, and then rowed away again. Wheji the fleet had anchored 
Columbus ordered two guns to be fired; but there was no re¬ 
sponse except from the echoes that went rattling among the 
hills, and from the frightened birds that rose sereaining and 
circling from the shofc. No guns and no signal fires ; no sign of 
human habitation whatever; and no sound out of the weird 
darkness except the lap of the water and the call of the birds. 

... The night passed in anxiety and depression, and in a certain 
degree of nervous iension, which was roJievai at two pr three 
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o’clock in the morning by the sound of paddles and the looming 
of a canoe through the dusky starlight. Native voices were heard 
from the canoe asking in a loud voice for the Admiral; and when 
the visitors had been directed to the Marigalante they refused 
to go on lioard until Columbus himself had spoken to them, and 
they had seen by the light of a lantern that it was the Admiral 
himself. The chief of them was a cousin of Guacanagari, who 
said that the King was ill of a Avound in his leg, or that he would 
certainly have come himself to welcome the Admiral. The 
Spaniards ? Yes, they were well, said the young clnef; or 
rather, ho added ominously, those that remained were well, 
but some had died of illness, and some had been killed in quarrels 
that had arisen among them. He added that the jArovincrc had 
been invaded by two neighbouring kings, who had burned many 
of the native houses. This new's, altho\igh grave, W'as a relief 
from the dreadful uncertainty that had prevailed in the early 
part of the night, and the Admiral’s company, somewhat con¬ 
soled, took a little sleep. 

In the morning a ])arty was sent ashore to La Navidad. 
Not a boat was in sight, nor any native canoes ; the harbour 
was silent and deserted. When the party had landed and gone 
up to the place where the fort had been built they found no 
fort there ; only the blackened and charred remains of a fort. 
The whole thing had t)ecn burned level with the ground, and 
amid the blackened j-uins they found })ieces of rag and clothing. 
The natives, instead of coming to greet them, lurked guiltily 
behind trees, and when they W'ere seen fled aAvaj^ ijUo the woods. 
All this was very disquieting indeed, and in significant contrast 
to their behaviour of the year before. The party from the ship 
threw buttons and beads and bells io the retiring natives in 
order to try and induce them to come forward, but only four 
approached, one of whom was a relation of Guacanagari. These 
four consented to go into the boat and to bo rowed out to the 
ship. Columbus then spoke to them through his interpreter; 
and they admitted what had been only too obvious to the party 
that went ashore—-that the Spaniards were all dead, and that 
not one of the garrison remained. It seemed that two neighbour¬ 
ing kings, Caonabo and Mayreni, had made an attack upon the 
fort, burned the buildings, and killed and »vounded most of the 
defenders ; and that Guacanagari, who had been fighting on 
their behalf, had also been wounded and been obliged to retire. 
The natives offered to go and fetch Guacanagari himself, and 
departed with that obiect. 
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In the greatest ajixiety the Admiral and his company i)assed 
that day and night waiting for the King to come. Early the next 
morning Columbus himself went ashore and visited the spot 
where the settlement had been. There he found destruction 
whole and complete, with nothing but a few rags of clothing 
as an evidence that the place had ever been inhabited by human 
beings. As Guacanagari did not a]i[)cai% some of the Spaniards 
began to suspect that he had had a hand in the matter, and pro¬ 
posed immediate rejirisal; but Columbus, believing still in the 
man who had “ loved him so much that it was wonderful,” 
did not lake this view, and his belief in Guacanagari’s loyalty 
was confirmed by the diseovery that his own dwelling had also 
been burned down. 

Columbus set some of his party searching in the ditch of the 
fort in case any treasure should have been buried there, as he 
had ordered it should be in event of danger, and while this was 
going on he walked along the coast for a few miles to visit a 
spot which he thought might be suitable for the new settlement. 
At a distance of a mile or two he found a village of seven or 
eight huts, from which the inhabitants fled at his apj)roach, 
carrying such of their goods as were portable, and leaving the 
rest hidden in the grass. Here were found several things that 
had belonged to the Spaniards, and which were not likely to 
have l)een bartered ; new Moorish mantles, stockings, bolts of 
cloth, and one of the Admiral’s lost anchors ; other articles 
also, among them a dead man’s head wrapped up with great 
care in a small basket. Shaking their oAvii heads sadly, Columbus 
and his party i-elurncd. Suddenly they tame on some suspicious- 
looking mounds of earth over which new grass was groAving. 
An examination of these showed them to be tlie graves of eleven 
of the Spaniards, the remains of the clothing being quite 
suflicient to identify them. Doctor Chanca, who examined 
them, thought that they had not been dead tAvo months. 
Speculation came to an end in the face of this eloquent cer¬ 
tainty ; there were the dead bodies of some of the colonists; 
and the voyagers knelt round with bare heads while the bodies 
were replaced in the grave and the ceremony of Christian burial 
was performed over them. 


Little by little the dismal story was elicited from the natives 
who became less timid when they saw that the Spaniards nicant 
them no harm. It seemed that Colunibus Jiad no sqoner gone 
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away than the colojiists began to abandon themselves to every 
kind of excess. While the echo of the Admiral’s wise counsels 
was yet in their cars they began to disobey his orders. Honest 
work they had no intention of doing; and although Diego 
Arana, their commander, did his best to keep order, and al¬ 
though one or two of the others were faithful to him and to 
Columbus, their authority was utterly insufficient to check the 
lawless folly of the rest. Instead of searching for gold mines, they 
possessed themselves by force of every ounce of gold they could 
steal or seize from the natives, treating them with both cruelty 
and contempt. More brutal excesses followed as a matter of 
course. Guacanagari, in his kindly indulgence and generosity, 
had allowed theni to take three native wives apiece, although 
he himself and his people were content with one. But of course 
the S])aniards had throwii off all restraint, how'cver mild, and 
ran amok among the native inhabitants, seizing their wives 
and seducing their daughters. Ui)on this naturally followed 
dissensions among themselves, jealousy coming hot ujxm the 
heels of unlawful possession ; and, in the words of Irving, “ the 
natives beheld with astonislunent the beiiigs whom the>" had 
worshipped as descended from the skies abandoned to the 
grossest of earthly passions and raging against each other with 
worse than brutal ferocity.” 

Upon their strifes and dissensions followed anothc'r breach 
of the Admiral’s wise regulations ; they no longer cared to remain 
together in the fort, but split up into groups and went off with 
their women into the woods, reverting to a savagery beside 
which the gentle existen'te of the natives was high civilisation. 
There were sriuabbles and fights in which one or two f)f the 
Spaniards Avere killed ; and Pedro Gutierrez and Rodi igo de 
Eseovedo, Avhom Columbus had appointed as lieutenants to 
Arana, headed a faction of revolt against his authority, and 
took themselves off with nine other Spaniards and a great 
number of women. They had heard a great deal about the mines 
of Cibao, and they decided to go in search of them and secure 
their treasures for themselves. They went inland into a territory 
which was under the rule of King Caonabo, a very fieree Carib, 
who was not a native of Esjiahola, but had come there as an 
adventurer and remained as a conqueror. Although he resented 
the intrusion of the Spaniards into the island, he would not have 
dared to come and attack them there if they had obeyed the 
Admiral’s orders and remained in the territory of Guacanagari; 
but when they came inter his own country he hnd them in a trap, 
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and it was easy for him to fall upon those foolish, swaggering 
Spaniards and put them to death. He then decided to go and 
take the fort. 

He formed an alliance with the neighbouring king, Mayreni, 
whose province was in the west of the island. (Jetting together 
a force of warriors these two kings marched rapidly and stealthily 
through the forest for several da 5 ^s until they arrived at its 
northern border. They ctmie in the dead of night to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of L.‘i Navidad, where Ihe inhabitants of the fortress, 
some ten in number, were fast asleep. Fast asleep were the re¬ 
maining dozen or so of the Sp.aniards who were living in houses 
or huts in the neighbourhood ; fast asleep also the gentle natives, 
not dreaming of troubles from any quarter but that close at 
hand. The sweet silence of the tropical night was suddenly 
broken by frightful yells as Caonabo and his warriors rushed the 
fortress and butchered the inhabitants, setting tire to it and to 
the houses round about. As their flimsy huts burst into flames 
the surprised Spaniards rushed out, only to be fallen upon by 
the infuriated blacks, l^iight of the Spaniards rushed naked into 
the sea and were drowned ; the rest were butehered. (Juacanagari 
manfully came to their .assistance and with his own followers 
fought throughout the night; but his were a gentle and unwar¬ 
like ])eo]de, and (hey were easily routed. The King himself was 
badly wounded in the thigh; but Caonabo’s])rinci]}at object seems 
to have been the destruction of the Spaniards, and when that was 
com])leted he and his warriors, laden with the spoils, retired. 


Thus Columbus, walking on the shore with his native in- 
terjweter, or sitting in his cabin listening with knitted brow to 
the accounts of the islanders, learns of the complete and utter 
failure of his first hopes. It has come to this. These are the real 
first-fruits of his glorious conquest and discovc^ry. The New 
World has served but as a virgin field for the Old Adam. lie 
who had sought to bring light and life to these hapjjy islanders 
had brought darkness and death ; they had innocently clasped 
the sword he had extended to them and cut themselves. The 
Christian occupation of the New World had opened with vice, 
cruelty, and destruction ; the veil of innoeeJicc had been rent 
in twain, and could never be mended or joined again. And the 
Earthly Paradise in which life Had gone so happily, of which 
sun and shower had been the true rulers, and the green sprout¬ 
ing harvests thg only riches, had beey turned into a shambles 
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by the introduction of human rule and civilised standards of 
wealth. Gold first and then women, things beautiful and 
innocent in the hapjiy native condition of the islands, had been 
the means of the disintegration and death of this first colony. 
These are serious considerations for any coloniser; solemn 
considerations for a discoverer who is only on the verge and 
beginning of his empire-making; mournful considerations for 
Christopher Columbus as he surveys the blackened ruins of 
the fort, or stands bareheaded by the grass-covered graves. 


There seemed to* be a certain hesitancy on the part of 
Guacanagari to present himself ; for though he kept announcing 
his intention of coming to visit the Admiral, he did not come. 
A couple of days after the discovery of the remains, however, 
he sent a message to Columbus begging him to come and see 
him, which the Admiral accordingly did, accompanied by a 
formal retinue, and carrying with him the usual presents. 
Guacanagari was in bed comjilaining of a wounded leg, and he 
told the story of the settlement very much as Columbus had 
already heard it from the other natives. He pointed to his own 
wounded leg as a sign that he had been loyal and faithful to his 
friendly promises ; but when the leg was examined by the 
surgeon in order that it might be dressed no wound could be dis¬ 
covered, and it w^as obvious to Doctor Chanca that the skii\ had 
not been broken. This seemed odd ; Friar Bull was so convinced 
that the whole story was a deception that he wished the Admiral 
to execute Guacanagari oin the spot. Colunibus, although he was 
puzzled, was by no means convineed that Guacanagari had been 
unfaithful to him, and decided to do nothing for the present. 
He invited the cacique to come on board the llagshiji; which he 
did, being greatly interested in some of the Carib prisoners, 
notably a handsome woman, named by the Spaniards Dona 
Catalina, with whom he held a long conversation. 

Relations between the Admiral and the cacique, although 
outwardly cordial, w^ere altogether different from w^hat they 
had been in the happy days after their first meeting ; the man 
seemed to shrink from all the evidence of Spanish j)Ower, and 
when they proposed to hang a cross round his neck the native 
king, much as he loved trinkets and toys, expressed a horror 
and fear of this jewel when he learned that it was an emblem of 
the Christian faith. He had seen a little too much of the Christi.'in 
religion ; and Heaven oply knows with whaj terror and de- 
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pression the emblem of the cross inspired him. He went ashore ; 
and when a messenger was sent to search for him a few days 
afterwards, it was found that he had moved his whole establish¬ 
ment into the interior of the island. The beautiful native woman 
Catalina escaped to shore and disaj^peared at the same time; 
and the two events were connected in the minds of some of the 
Spaniards, and held, wrongly as it turned out, to be significant 
of a deep plot of native treachery. 


The most urgent need was to })uild the new settlement and 
lay out a town. Several small ])artics wej’e sent out to recon¬ 
noitre the coast in both directions, but none of them foxmd a 
suitable place; and on Dectembej' 7 the whole fleet sailed to 
the cast in the hope of finding a belter position. They were 
driven by adverse winds into a harbour some thirty miles to the 
east of Monte Christi, and when they v\ ent ashore they decided 
that this was as good a site as any for the new town. There was 
about a quartcj' of a mile of level sandy beach enclosed by head¬ 
lands on either side ; there was any amount of rock and stones 
for building, and there was a natural barrier of hills and moun¬ 
tains a mile or so inland that Avould protect a camp from that 
side. The soil was very fertile, the vegetation luxuriant; and 
the mango sAvamps a little way inland drained into a basin or 
lake which provided an unlimited water su]5ply. Columbus 
therefore st't about establishing a little town, to which he gave 
the name of Isabella. Streets and squares were laid out, and 
rows of temporary buildings made of wood and thatched with 
grass were hastily run u]a for the acconimodation of tlni mem¬ 
bers of the expedition, while the foundations of three stone 
buildings were also marked out and the excavatioiis put in 
hand. These buildings were the church, the stoi’chouse, and a 
residence for Columbus as Governor-General, 

The stores were landed, the horses and cattle accommodated 
ashore, the provisions, ammunition, and agricultural im]Ale- 
ments also. Labourers were set to digging out the foundations 
of the stone buildings, car])eiiters to cutting down trees and 
running up the light w'ooden houses that were to serve as 
barracks for the present; masons were employtxl in hewing 
stones and building landing-piers ; and all the crowd of well¬ 
born adventurers were set to A]fork with their hands, much to' 
their disgust. This was by no means the life they had imagined, 
and at the first sign of hard work they turned sulky and dis- 
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contented. There was, to be sure, some reason for their dis¬ 
content. Things had not quite turned out as Columbus had 
promised they should ; there was no store of gold, nor any sign 
of great desire on the part of the natives to bring any ; and to 
add to their other troubles, illness began to break out in the 
camp. The freshly-turned, rank soil had a bad effect on the 
health of the garrison ; the lake, which had promised to be so 
pleasant a feature in the new town, gave off dangerous malarial 
vapours at night; and among the sufferers from this trouble 
was Columbus himself, who endured for some weeks all the pains 
and lassitude of the disagreeable fever. 

The ships were now empty and ready for the return voyage, 
and as soon as Columbus Avas better he set to work to face the 
situation. After all his promises it would never do to send them 
home empty or in ballast; a cargo of stones from the new¬ 
found Indies would not be well received in Spain. The natives 
had told him that somewhere in the island existed the gold mines 
of Cibao, and hp determined to make an attempt to find these, 
so that he could send his ships home laden with a cargo that 
would be some indemnity for the heavy cost of the expedition 
and some compensation for the bad news he must write with 
regard to his first settlement. Young Ojeda was chosen to lead 
an expedition of fifteen picked men into the interior; and as the 
gold mines were said to be in a part of the island not under the 
command of Guacanagari, but in the territory of the dreaded 
Caonabo, there was no little anxiety felt about the expedition. 


Ojeda started in the beginning of January 1494, and marched 
southAvards through dense forests until, having crossed a moun¬ 
tain range, he came doAvn into a beautiful and fertile valley, 
where they were hospitably received by the natives. They saw 
plenty of gold in the sand of the river that watered the valley, 
which sand the natives had a way of washing so that the gold 
was separated from it; and there seemed to be so much wealth 
there that Ojeda hurried back to the new city of Isabella to 
make his report to Columbus. The effect upon the discontented 
colonists was remarkable. Once more everything was right; 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice was at their hand ; and 
all they had to do was to stretch out their arms and take it. 
Columbus felt that he need rm longer delay the despatch of 
twelve of his ships on the homeward voyage. If he had not got 
golden cargoes for them, at any rate he had got the next best 
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thing, which was the certainty of gold ; and it did not matter 
whether it was in the ships or in his storehouse. He had news to 
send home at any rate, and a great variety of things to ask for 
in return, and he therefore set about writing his report to the 
Sovereigns. Other people, as we know, were writing letters too ; 
the reiterated promise of gold, and the marvellous anecdotes 
which these credulous settlers readily believed from the natives, 
such as that there was a rock close by out of which gold would 
burst if you struck it with a club, raised greed and expectation 
in Spain to a fever pitch, and prepared the reaction which 
followed. 

Wc may now read the account of the New World as Colum¬ 
bus sent it home to the King and Queen of Spain in the end of 
January 1494, and as they read it some weeks later. Their 
comments, written in the margin of the original, are printed 
in italics at the end of each paragraph. It was drawn up in the 
form of a memorandum, and entrusted to Antonio de Torres, 
who was commanding the return expedition. 

“ What you, Antonio de Torres, captain of the ship 
Marigalante and Alcalde of the City of Isabella, are to say and 
supplicate on my part to the King and Queen, our Lords, is as 
follows :— 

“ First. Having delivered the letters of credence which you 
carry from me for their Highnesses, you will kiss for me their 
Royal feet and hands and will recommend me to their High¬ 
nesses, as to a King and Queen, my natural Lords, in whose 
service I desire to end my days ; as you will be able to say this 
more fully to their Highnesses, according to what you have seen 
and known of me. 

[“ Their Highnesses hold him in their favour.] 

“ Item. Although by the letters I write to their Highnesses, 
and also the father Friar Buil and the Treasurer, they will be 
able to understand all that has been done here since our arrival, 
and this very minutely and extensively : nevertheless, you will 
say to their Highnesses on my part, that it has pleased God to 
give me such favour in their service, that up to the present time 
I do not find less, nor has less been folind in anything than what 
I wrote and said and affirmed to their Highnesses in the past; 
but rather, by the Grace of God, I hope ^at it will appear by 
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works much more clearly and very soon, because such signs 
and indications of spices have been found on the shores of the 
sea alone, without having gone inland, that there is reason that 
very much better results may be hoped for: and this also may be 
hoped for in the mines of gold, because by two persons only who 
went to investigate, each one on his own part, without remain¬ 
ing there because there was not many people, so many rivers 
have been discovered so filled with gold, that all who saw it 
and gathered specimens of it with the hands alone, came away 
so pleased and say such things in regard to its abundance, that 
I am timid about telling it and writing it to their Highnesses : 
but beeause Gorbalan, who was one of the discoverers, is going 
yonder, he will tell what he saw, although another named 
Ilojeda remains here, a servant of the Duke of Mcdinaceli, a 
very discreet youth and very prudent, who without doubt and 
without comparison even, discovered much more according to 
the memorandum which he brought of the rivers, saying that 
there is an incredible quantity in each one of them : for this 
their Highnesses may give thanks to God, since He has been so 
favoui’able to them in all their affairs, 

[“ Their Highnesses give many thanks to God jor this, and 
consider as a very signal service all that the Admiral has done in 
this matter and is doing : because they know thai ajter God Huy are 
indebted to him for all they have had, and will have in this affair : 
and as they are writing him more fully about this, they refer him 
to their letter.\ 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses, although I already 
have written it to them, that I desired greatly to be able to send 
them a larger quantity of gold in this fleet, from that which it is 
hoped may be gathered here, but the greater part of our people 
who are here, have fallen suddenly ill: besides, this fleet cannot 
remain here longer, both on account of the great expense it 
occasions and because this time is suitable for those persons who 
are to bring the things which are greatly needed here, to go 
and be able to return : as, if they delay going away from here, 
those who are to return will not be able to do so by May : and 
besides this, if I wished to undertake to go to the mines or rivers 
now, with the well people who are here, both on the sea and in 
the settlement on land, I Would have many difficulties and even 
dangers, because in order to go twenty-three or twenty-four 
leagues from here w^jere there are harbours and rivers to cross, 
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and in order to cover such a long route and reach there at the 
time which would be necessary to gather the gold, a large 
quantity of provisions would have to be carried, which cannot 
be carried on the shoulders, nor are there beasts of burden here 
which could be used for this purpose : nor are the roads and 
passes sufficiently prepared, although I have commenced to get 
them in readiness so as to be passable : and also it was very 
inconvenient to leave the sick here in an open place, in huts, 
with the provisions and supplies which are on land : for although 
these Indians may have shown themselves to the discoverers, 
and show themselves every day, to be very simple and not 
malicious ; nevertheless, as they come here among us each day, 
it did not appear that it would be a good idea to risk losing these 
people and the supplies. This loss an Indian with a piece of 
burning wood would be able to cause by setting fire to the huts, 
because they are always going and coming by night and by day : 
on their account, we have guards in the canip, while the .settle¬ 
ment is open and defenceless. 

[“ That he did well. ] 

“ Moreover, as we have seen among those who went by 
land to make discoveries that the greater part fell sick after 
returning, and some of them even were obliged to turn back on 
the road, it was also reasonable to fear that the same thing would 
happen to those who arc well, who would now go, and as a 
consequence they would run the risk of two dangers : the one, 
that of falling sick yonder, in the same .work, where there is 
no house nor any defence against that cacique who is called 
Caonabo, who is a very bad man according to all accounts, and 
niuch more audacious and who, seeing us there, sick and in such 
disorder, would be able to undertake what he would not dare 
if we were well: and with this difficulty there is another—that 
of bringing here what gold we might obtain, because we must 
either bring a small quantity and go and come each day and 
undergo the risk of sickness, or it must be sent with some 2 ')art 
of the people, incurring the same danger of losing it. 

[“ He did well] 

“ So that, you will say to their •Highnesses, that these are 
the causes why the fleet has not been at present detained, and 
why more gold th%n the specimens has^not^been sent them; 
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but confiding in the mercy of God, who in everything and for 
everything has guided us as far as here, these people will quickly 
become convalescent, as they are already doing, because only 
certain places in the coxmtry suit them and they then recover ; 
and it is certain that if they had some fresh meat in order to 
convalesce, all with the aid of God would very quickly be on 
foot, and even the greater part would already be convalescent 
at this time : nevertheless they will be re-established. With the 
few healthy ones who remain here, each day work is done to¬ 
ward enclosing the settlement and placing it in a state of some 
defence and the supplies in safety, which will be accomplished 
in a short time, •'because it is to be only a small dry wall. For 
the Indians are not a people to undertake anything unless they 
should find us sleeiiing, even though they might have thought 
of it in the manner in which they served the others who re¬ 
mained here. Only on account of their (the Spaniards’) lack of 
caution—they being so few—and the great oi)portunities they 
gave the Indians to have and do what they did, they would 
never have dared to undertake to injure them if they had seen 
that they were cautious. And this work being finished, I will 
then undertake to go to the said rivers, either starting upon the 
road from here and seeking the best possible expedients, or 
going around the island by sea as far as that place from which 
it is said it cannot be more than six or seven leagues to the said 
rivers. In such a manner that the gold can be gathered and 
placed in security in some fortress or tower which can then be 
constructed there, in order to keep it securely tintil the time 
when the two caravels return here, and in order that then, with 
the first suitable weather for sailing this course, it may be sent 
to a place of safety. 

[“ That this is well and mmt be done in this manner.\ 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses, as has been said, 
that the cause of the general sicknesses common to all is the 
change of water and air, because we see that it extends to all 
conditions and few are in danger: consequently, for the pre¬ 
servation of health, after God, it is necessary that these people 
be provided with the provisions to which they are accustomed 
in Spain, because neither they, nor others who may come anew, 
will be able to serve their Highnesses if they are not well: 
and this provision must continue until a supply is accumulated 
here from whiit shall.be sowed and plante(l here. I say wheat 
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and barley, and vines, of which little has been done this year : 
because a site for the town could not be selected before, and 
then when it was selected the few labourers who were here 
became sick, and they, even though they had been well, had so 
few and such lean and meagi’e beasts of fmrden, that they were 
able to do but little : nevertheless, they have sown something, 
more in order to try the soil which appears very wonderful, 
so that from it some relief may be hoped in our necessities. 
We are very sure, as the result m<akes it apparent to us, that in 
this country wheat as well as the vine will grow very well: 
but the fruit must be waited for, which, if it corresponds to the 
quickness with which the wheat grows and cff some few vine- 
shoots which were planted, certaiiily will not cause regret here 
for the productions of Andalusia or Sicily : neither is it different 
with the sugar-canes according to the manner in which some 
few that were planted have grown. For it is certain that the 
sight of the land of these islands, as well of the mountains and 
sierras and waters as of the plains where there are rich rivers, 
is so beautiful, that no other land on which the sun shines can 
appear better or as beautiful. 

[“ Since the land is such, it must be managed that the greatest 
'possible quantity of all things shall be sozvn, and Don Juan de 
Fonseca is to be written to send continually all that is necessary 
for this purpose. \ 

“ Item. You will say that, inasmuch as much of the wine 
which the fleet brought was wasted on this journey, and this, 
according to what the greater number say, was because of the 
bad workmanship which the coopers did in Seville, the greatest 
necessity we feel here at the present time is for wines, and it is 
wliat we desire most to have : and although we may have 
biscuit as well as wheat sufficient for a longer time, nevertheless 
it is necessary that a reasonable quantity should also be sent, 
because the journey is long and provision cannot be made each 
day ; and in the same manner some salted meat, I say bacon, 
and other salt meat better than that we brought on this journey. 
It is necessary that each time a caravel comes here, fresh meat 
shall be sent, and even more than that, lambs and little ewe 
lambs, njore females than males, and some little yearling calves, 
male and female, and some he-asseS and she-asses and some 
mares for labour and breeding, as there are none of these animals 
hei’e of any value esr which can Ije made^use.of by man. And 
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becsause I apprehend that their Highnesses may not be in 
Seville, and that the officials or ministers will not provide these 
things without their express order, and as it is necessary they 
should come at the first opportunity, and as in consultation and 
reply the time for the departure of the vessels—which must be 
here during all of May—^will be past: you will say to their 
Highnesses that I charged and commanded you to pledge the 
gold you are carrying yonder and place it in possession of some 
merchant in Seville, who will furnish therefor the necessary 
maravedis to load two caravels with wine and veheat and the 
other things of which you are taking a memorandum ; which 
merchant will cafrry or send the said gold to their Highnesses 
that they may see it and receive it, and cause what shall have 
been expended for fitting out and loading of the said two 
caravels to be paid ; and in order to comfort and strengthen 
these people remaining here, the utmost efforts must be made 
for the return of these caravels for all the month of May, that 
the people before commencing the summer may see and have 
some refreshment from these things, es]>ecially the invalids; 
the things of which we are already in great need here are such 
as raisins, sugar, almonds, honey and rice, which should have 
been sent in large quantities and very little was sent, and that 
which came is already used and consumed, and even the greater 
part of the medicines which were brought from there, on 
account of the multitude of sick people. You are carrying 
memoranda signed by my hand, as has been said, of things for 
the people in good health as wall as for the sick. You will pro¬ 
vide these things fully if the money is suflicient, or at least the 
things Avhich it is most necessary to send at once, in order that 
the said two vessels can bring them, and you can arrange with 
their Highnesses to have the remaining things sent by other 
vessels as quickly as possible. 

[“ Their Highnesses sent an order to Don Juan de Fonseca 
to obtain at mice information about the Iversons who committed 
the fraud of the casks, and to cause all the damage to the wine to 
he recovered from them, with the costs: and he must see that the 
canes which are sent are of good quality, and that the other things 
mentioned here are provided at once.] 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses that as there is no 
language here by means of which these peojde can be made to 
laiderstand our P 0 I 34 Faith,,as their Highnesses and also we 
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who are here desire, although we will do all we can. towards it 
—I am sending some of the cannibals in the vessels, men and 
women and male and female children, whom their Highnesses 
can order placed with persons from whom they caii better 
leam the language, making use of them in service, and ordering 
that little by little more pains be taken with them than with 
other slaves, that they may learn one from the other : if they 
do not see or speak with each other until some time has passed, 
they will learn more quickly there than here, and will be better 
interpreters—although we will not cease to do as much as 
possible here. It is true that as there is little intercourse between 
these people from one island to another, therc*is some difference 
in their language, according to how far distant they are from 
each other. And as, of the other islands, those of the cannibals 
are very large and very well populated, it would appear best 
to take some of their men and women and send them yonder 
to (’astile, because by taking them away, it may cause them 
to abandon at once that inhuman custom which they have of 
eating men ; and by learning the language there in Castile, they 
will receive baptism much more quickly, and provide for the 
safety of their souls. Even among the j^eoples who arc not 
cannibals we shall gain great credit, by their seeing that wc can 
seize and take captive those from w^hom they are accustomed 
to receive injuries, and of whom they are in such terror that 
they are frightened by one man alone. You will certify to their 
Highnesses that the arrival here and sight of such a fine fleet all 
together has ins[)ired very great authority here and assured 
very great security for future things : because all the people oir 
this great island and in the other islands, seeing the good treat¬ 
ment which those who well behave receive, and the bad treat¬ 
ment given to those who behave ill, will very quickly render 
obedience, so that they can be considered as vassals of their 
Highnesses. And as now they not only do willingly w’hatever is 
required of them by our people, but further, they voluntarily 
imdertake everything which they understand may please us, 
their Highnesses may also be certain that in many respects, as 
much for the present as for the future, the coming of this fleet 
has given them a great reputation, and not less yonder among 
the Christian princes ; which their Highnesses will be better 
able to consider and understand than I can tell them. 


[“ TheU he is to be told what has befallen the cannibals whe: 
came here. That it is very well and must l^e done in this marme 
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but that he must try as much as •possible to bring them to our Holy 
Catholic faith and do the same with the inhabitants of the islarid 
where he is.] 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses that the safety of 
the souls of the said cannibals, and further of those here, has 
inspired the thought that the more there are taken yonder, 
the better it will be, and their Highnesses can be served by it 
in this manner : having seen how necessary the flocks and 
beasts of burden are here, for the sustenance of the people 
who must be here, and even of all these islands, their High¬ 
nesses can give liteence and i)ermission to a suflicient number 
of caravels to come here each j'^ear, and bring the said flocks 
and other supplies and things to settle the country and make 
use of the land : and this at reasonable prices at the expense of 
those who bring them : and these things can be paid for in 
slaves from among these cannibals, ca very proiid and comely 
people, well proportioned and of good intelligence, who having 
been freed from that inhumanity, we believe will be better than 
any other slaves. They will be freed from this cruelty as soon 
as they are outside their country, and many of them can be 
taken with the row-boats which it is known how to build here : 
it being understood, however, that a trustworthy person shall 
be placed on each one of the caravels coming here, who shall 
forbid the said caravels to stop at any other place or island than 
this place, where the loading and unloading of all the merchan¬ 
dise must be done. And further, their Highnesses will be able 
to establish their rights over these slaves which are taken from 
here yonder to Spain. And you will bring or send a reply to 
this, in order that the necessary preparations may be made 
here with more confidence if it appears well to their Ilighnesses. 

[“ This project must be held in abeyance for the present until 
another method is suggested from there, and the Admiral may 
write what he thinks in Regard to it.\ 

“ Item. Also you will say to their Highnesses that it is more 
profitable and costs less to hire the vessels as the merchants 
hire them from Flanders, by tons, rather than in any other 
manner: therefore I charged you to hire the two caravels 
which you are to send here,* in this manner : and all the others 
which their Higluiesses send here can be hired thus, if they con- 
liier it for their service : but I do not intendJ:o say this of those 
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vessels which are to come here with their licence, for the slave 
trade. 

[“ Their Highnesses order Don Juan de Fonseca to hire the 
caravels in this manner if it can be done.} 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses, that to avoid any 
further cost, I bought these caravels of which you are taking a 
memorandum in order to retain them here with these two ships : 
that is to say the Gallega and that other, the Cafritana, of which 
I likewise jmrchased the three-eighths from the master of it, 
for the price given in the said memorandiSm which you are 
taking, signed by my hand. These ships not only will give 
authority and great security to the people who are obliged to 
remain inland and make arrangements with the Indians to 
gather the gold, but they will also J:)e of service in any other 
dangerous matter w'hich may arise with a strange people; 
besides the caravels are necessary for the discovery of the main¬ 
land and the other islands which lie betw'cen here and there ; 
and you will entreat their Highnesses to order the maravedis 
which these ships cost, paid at the times which they have been 
promised, because without doubt they will sooii receive what 
they cost, according to what I believe and hope in the mercy of 
God. 

'The Admiral has done well, and to tell him that the sum 
has been paid here to the one who sold the ship, and Don Juan de 
Fonseca has been ordered to pay for the iwo caravels which the 
Admiral bought.] 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses, and will supplicate 
on my part as humbly as possible, that it may please them to 
reflect on wiiat they will learn most fully from the letters and 
other writings in regard to the peace and tranquillity and con¬ 
cord of those who arc here : and that for the service of their 
Highnesses such persons may be selected as shall not be sus¬ 
pected, and who will give more attention to the matters for 
which they are sent than to their own interests : and since you 
saw and knew everylhing in regard to this matter, you wall 
speak and will tell their Highnesses the truth about all the 
things as you understood them, and you will endeavour that 
the provision which their Highnesses make in regard to it shall 
come with the first^ships if possible, in o^jder that there may be 
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no scandals here in a matter of so much importance in the 
service of their Highnesses. 

[“ Their Highnesses are well informed in regard to this matter, 
and suitable provision will be made for everything.^ 

“ Item. You will tell their Highnesses of the situation of this 
city, and the beauty of the surrounding province as you saw 
and understood it, and how I made you its Alcalde, by the 

E owers which I have for same from their Highnesses ; whom I 
umbly entreat to hold the said provision in part satisfaction 
of your services, as*I hope from their Highnesses. 

[“ It pleases their Highnesses that you shall be Alcalde.]' 

“ Item. Because Mosen Pedro Margarite, servant of their 
Highnesses, has done good service, and I hope he will do the 
same henceforward in matters which are intrusted to him, I 
have been pleased to have him remain here, and also Caspar 
and Beltran, because they are recognised servants of their 
Highnesses, in order to intrust them with matters of confidence. 
You will specially entreat their Highnesses in regard to the said 
Mosen Pedro, who is married and has children, to provide him 
with some charge in the order of Santiago, whose habit he 
wears, that his wife and children may have the wherewith to 
live. In the same maimer you will relate how well and diligently 
Juan Aguado, servant of their Highnesses, has rendered ser¬ 
vice in everything which he has been ordered to do, and that 
I supplicate their Highnesses to have him and the aforesaid 
persons in their charge and to reward them. 

[“ Their Highnesses order 80,000 maravedis to be assigned to 
Mosen -Pedro eash year, and to Caspar and Beltran, to each one, 
13,000 maravedis each year, from the present, August 15, 1494 
henceforward: and thus the Admiral shall cause to be paid to them 
what^er must be paid yonder in the Indies, and Don Juan de 
Fonseca whatever must be paid here: and in regard to Juan 
Aguado, their Highnesses will hold him in remembrance.] 

“ Item. You will tell their Highnesses of the labour per- 
fonned by Dr Chanca, conf>*ontedjWith so many invalids, and 
still more because of the lack of provisions : and nevertheless, 
he acts with great diligence and charity in everything pertain- 
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ing to his office. And as their Highnesses referred to me the 
salary which he was to receive here, because, being here, it is 
certain that he cannot take or receive anything from anyone, 
nor earn money by his office as he earned it in Castile, or would 
be able to earn it being at his ease and living in a different 
manner from the way he lives here; therefore, notwithstanding 
he swears that he earned more there, besides the salary which 
their Highnesses gave him, I did not wish to allow more than 
50,000 maravedis each year for the work he jjerforms here while 
he remains here. This 1 entreat their Ilighnesses to order 
allowed to him with the salary from here, and that, because he 
says and affirms that all the physicians eff their Highnesses 
who are employed in Royal affairs or things similar to this, 
are accustomed to have by right one day’s wages in all the 
year from all the ])eoplc. Nevertheless, I have been informed, 
and they tell me, that however this may be, the custom is to 
give them a certain sum, fixed according to the will and com¬ 
mand of their Highnesses in compensation for that day’s 
wages. You will entreat their Highnesses to order provision 
made as well in the matter of the salary as of this custom, 
in such manner that the said Dr Chanca may have reason to be 
satisfied. 

[“ llieir Jlighncsses are pleased in regard to this matter of 
Dr Chanca, and that he shall he paid what the Admiral has 
assigned to him, together ivith his salary. 

‘"'In regard to the day's wages of the physicians, they are not 
accustomed to receive it, save where the King, our Lord, may be 
in person.] 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses that Coronel is a 
man for the service of their Highnesses in many things, and 
how much service he has rendered up to the present in all the 
most necessary matters, and the need wc feel of him now that 
he is sick; and that rendering service in such a manner, it is 
reasonable that he should receive the fruit of his service, not 
only in future favours, but in his present salary, so that he and 
those who are here may feel that their service profits them ;. 
because, so great is the labour which must be 2 :)erformed here 
in gathering the gold that the persons who are so diligent are 
not to be held in small consideration ; and as,, for his skill, he 
was provided here by me with the office of Alguacil Mayor of 
these Indies; and lince in the provision the i^lary is left blank, 
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you will say that I supplicate their Highnesses to order it filled 
in with as large an amoxmt as they may think right, considering 
his services, confirming to him the provision I have given him 
here, and assuring it to him annually. 

[“ Their Highnesses order that 15,000 maravedis more than 
his salary shall be assigned him each year, and that it shall he 
paid to him with his salary.'] 

“ In the same manner you will tell their Highnesses how 
the lawyer Gil Garcia came here for Alcalde Mayor and no 
salary has been iialned or assigned to him ; and he is a <*apal)le 
person, well educated and diligent, and is very necessary here ; 
that I entreat their Highnesses to order his salary named and 
assigned, so that he can sustain himself, and that it may be 
paid from the money allowed for salaries here. 

[“ Their Highnesses order 20,000 maravedis besides his salary 
assigned to him each year, as long as he remains yo^ider, and that 
it shall be paid him when his salary is paid.] 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses, although it is 
already written in the letters, that I do not think it will be 
possible to go to make discoveries this year, until these rivers 
in which gold is found are placed in Ihe most suitable condition 
for the service of their Highnesses, as afterwards it can be done 
much better. Because it is a thing which no one can do without 
my presence, according to my will or for the service of their 
Highnesses, however well it may be done, as it is doubtful what 
will be satisfactory to a man unless he is present. 

[“ Let him endeavour that the amount of this gold may be 
known as precisely as possible.] 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses that the Squires 
who came from Granada showed good horses in the review 
which took place at Seville, and afterward at the embarkation 
I did not see them because I was slightly unwell, and they 
replaced them with such horses that the best of them do not 
appear to be worth 2000 maravedis, as they sold the others and 
bought these; and this was done in the same way to many 
people as I very well saw yonder, in the reviews at Seville. It 
appears that Juaq de Soria, after he had be«n given the money 
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for the wages, for some interest of his own substituted others 
in place of those I expected to find here, and I found people 
whom I had never seen. In this matter he was guilty of great 
wickedness, so that I do not know if I should complain of him 
alone. On this account, having seen that the expenses of these 
Squires have been defrayed until now, besides their wages and 
also wages for their horses, and it is now being done : and they 
are persons who, when they are sick or when they do not desire 
to do so, will not allow any use to be made of their horses save 
by themselves; and their Highnesses do not desire that these 
horses should be purchased of them, but tjiat they should be 
used in the service of their Highnesses : and it does not appear 
to them that they should do anything or render any service 
except on horseback, which at the present time is not much to 
the purpose : on this account, it seems that it would be better 
to buy the horses from them, since they are of so little value, 
and not have these disagreements with them every day. There¬ 
fore their Highnesses may determine this as will best serve 
them. 

[“ Their Highnesses order Don Juan de Fonseca to inform 
himself in regard to this matter of the horses, and if it shall be 
found true that this fraud was committed, those persons shall he 
sent to their Highnesses to he punished : and also he is to inform 
himself in regard to what is said of the other people, and send the 
result of the examination to their Highnesses ; and in regard to 
these Squires, their Highnesses command that they remain there 
and render service, since they belong to the guards and servants of 
their Highnesses: and their Highnesses order the Squires to give 
up the horses each time it is necessary and the Admiral orders it, 
and if the horses receive any injury through others using them, their 
Highnesses order that the damage shall be paid to them by means 
of the Admiral.'] 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses that more than 
200 persons have come here without wages, and there are some 
of them who render good service. And as it is ordered that the 
others rendering similar service should be paid : and as for these 
first three years it would be of great benefit to have 1000 men 
here to settle, and place this islan,d and the rivers of gold in 
verv great security, and even thoi^h there were 100 horsemen 
notning would be lost, but rather it seems necessary, although 
their Highnesses will be able tp do without these horsemen 
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until gold is sent: nevertheless, their Highnesses must send 
to say whether wages shall be paid to these 200 persons, the 
same as to the others rendering good service, because they are 
certainly necessary, as I have said in the beginning of this 
memorandum. 

[“ In regard to these 200 persons, who are here said to have 
gone without wages, their Highnesses order that they shall take 
the places of those who went for wages, zvho have failed or shall 
fail to fulfil their engagements, if they are skilful and satisfactory 
to the Admiral. An^ their Ilighfiesses order the Purser (Contador) 
to enrol them in place of those who fail to fulfil their engagementSt 
as the Admiral shall instruct Aim.] 

“ Item. As the cost of these people can be in some degree 
lightened and the better part of the expense could be avoided 
by the same means employed by other Princes in other places : 
it appears that it would be well to order brought in the ships, 
besides the other things which are for the common maintenance 
and the medicines, shoes and the skins from which to order 
the shoes made, common shirts and others, jackets, linen, 
sack-coats, trowsers and cloths suitable for wearing apparel, 
at reasonable prices : and other things like conserves which are 
not included in rations, and are for the preservation of health, 
which things all the people here would willingly receive to 
apply on their wages : and if these were purchased yonder in 
Spain by faithful Ministers who would act for the advantage 
oi their Highnesses, something would be saved. Therefore you 
will learn the will of their Highnesses about this matter, and 
if it appears to them to be of benefit to them, then it must be 
placed in operation. 

[“ This arrangement is to he in abeyance until the Admiral 
writes more fully, and at another time they will send to order Don 
Juan de Fonseca with Jimeno de Bribiesca to make provision 
for the same.'\ 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses that inasmuch as 
yesterday in the review people were found who were without 
arms, which I think happens in part by that exchange which 
took place yonder in SeviHe, or in the harbour when those 
who presented themselves armed were left, and others were 
taken who gave something to .those who made the exchange, it 
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seems that it would be well to order 200 cuirasses sent, and 
100 muskets and 100 crossbows, and a large quantity of arsenal 
supplies, which is what we need most, and all these arms can 
be given to those who are unarmed. 

[“ Already Don Juan de Fanseca has been xvritten to make 
profvision for thisJ] 

“ Item. Inasmuch as some artisans who came here, such 
as masons and other workmen, are manicd and have wives 
yonder in Spain, and would like to have what is owing them 
from their wages given to their wives or* to the persons to 
whom they will send their requirements in order that they 
may buy for them the things which they need here : I supplicate 
their Highnesses to order it paid to them, because it is for their 
benefit to have these persons provided for here. 

[“ Their Highnesses have already sent orders to Dan Juan 
de Fonseca to make 'provision for this matter. 

“ Item. Because, besides the other things which are asked 
for there according to the memoranda which you are carrying 
signed by my hand, for the maintenance of the persons in 
good health as well as for the sick ones, it would be very well 
to haA'e fifty casks of molasses (miel de azucar) from the island 
of Madeira, as it is the best sustenance in the world and the 
most healthful, and it does not usually cost more than two 
ducats per cask, without the cask: and if their Highnesses 
order some caravel to stop there in returning, it can be purchased 
and also ten cases of sugar, which is very necessary ; as this is 
the best season of the year to obtain it, I say between the 
present time and the month of April, and to obtain it at a 
reasonable price. If their Highnesses command it, the order 
could be given, and it would not be known there for what place 
it is wanted. 

[“ Let Don Juan de Fonseca make provision for this matter.)^ 

“ Item. You will say to their Highnesses that although the 
rivers contain gold in the quantity related by those who have 
seen it, yet it is certain that the gold is not engendered in the 
rivers but rather on the land, the waters of the rivers which 
flow by the mines bringing it enveloped in the sands ; and as 
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among these rivers which have been discovered there are 
some very large ones, there are others so small that they are 
fotmtains rather than rivers, which are not more than two 
fingers of water in depth, and then the source from which they 
spring may be found: for this reason not only labourers to 
gather it in the sand will be profitable, but others to dig for it 
in the earth, which will be the most particular operation and 
produce a great quantity. And for this, it will be well for their 
Highnesses to send labourers, and from among those who 
work yonder in Spain in the mines of Almaden, that the work 
may be done in both ways. Although we will not await them 
here, as with the labourers we have here we hope, with the aid 
of God, once the people are in good health, to amass a good 
quantity of gold to be sent on the first caravels which return. 

[“ This will be fully 'provided for m another manner. In the 
meantime their Highnesses order Don Juan de Fonseca to send 
the best miners he can obtain; and to write to Almaden to have 
the greatest possible number taken from there and sent.^ 

“ Item. You will entreat their Highnesses very humbly on 
my part, to consider Villacorta as speedily recommended to 
them, who, as their Highnesses know, has rendered great 
service in this business, and with a very good will, and as I 
know him, he is a diligent person and very devoted to their 
service: it will be a favour to me if he is given some con¬ 
fidential charge for which he is fitted, and where he can show 
his desire to serve them and his diligence: and this you will 
obtain in such a way that Villacorta may know by the result, 
that what he has done for me when I needed him profits him 
in this manner. 

[“ It will he done thus.'] 

“ Item. That the said Mosen Pedro and Caspar and Beltran 
and others who have remained here gave up the captainship 
of caravels, which have now returned, and are not receiving 
wages : but because they are persons who must be employed 
in important matters and of confidence, their compensation, 
which must be different from the others, .has not been deter¬ 
mined. You will entreat their Highnesses on my part to deter¬ 
mine what is to be given yhem each year, or by the month, 
according to their service. 

“ Done in the city of Isabella, January 8(^ 1494. 
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[“ This has already been replied to above, hut as it is staled 
in the said item that they enjoy their salary, from the present time 
their Highnesses order that their wages shall be paid to all of them 
from the time they left their captainships. 


This document is worth studying, written as it was in 
circumstances that at one moment looked desperate and at 
another were all hope. Columbus was struggling manfully with 
difficulties that were already beginning to be too much for 
him. His guiding star of faith in some shore beyond the mist 
and radiance of the West—see into what ?itrange places and 
to what strange occupations it has led him ! The blue, visionary 
eyes, given to seeing things immediately beyond the present 
horizon, must fix themselves on accounts and requisitions, on 
the needs of idle, aristocratic, grumbling Spaniards ; must fix 
themselves also on that blank void in the bellies of his returning 
ships, where the gold ought to have been. The letter has its 
practical side; the requisitions are made with good sense and 
a grasp of the economic situation ; but they have a deeper 
significance than that. All this talk about little ewe Iambs, 
wine and bacon (better than the last lot, if it pleases your High¬ 
nesses), little yeai'ling calves, and fifty casks of molasses that 
can be bought a ducat or two cheaj)er in Madeira in the months 
of April and May than at any other time or place, is only half 
real. Columbus fills his Sovereigns’ ears with this clamour so that 
he shall not hear those embarrassing questions that will inevit¬ 
ably be asked about the gold and the sfiices. He boldly begins 
his letter with the old story about “ indications of spices ” and 
gold “ in incredible quantities,” with a great deal of “ more¬ 
over ” and “ besides,” and a bold, pompous, pathetic “ I will 
undertake ”; and then he gets away from that subject by wordy 
deviations, so that to one reading his letter it really might seem 
as though the true business of the expedition was to provide 
Coronel, Mosen Pedro, Caspar, Beltran, Gil Garcia, and the 
rest of them with work and wages. Everything that occurs to 
him, great or little, that makes it seem as though things were 
hununing in the new settlement, he stuffs into this document, 
shovelling words into the empty hulls of the ships, and trying 
to fill those bottomless pits with a stream of talk. A system of 
slavery is boldly and bluntly sketclied ; the writer, in the hurry 
and stress of the moment, giving to its economic advantages 
rather greater piominence than to it^ religious glories. The 
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memorandum, for all its courageous attempt to be very cool 
and orderly and practical, gives us, if ever a human document 
did, a picture of a man struggling with an impossible situation 
which he will not squarely face, like one who should try to dig 
up the seashore and keep his eyes shut the while. 

In the royal comments written against the document one 
seems to trace the hand of Isabella rather than of Ferdinand. 
Their tone is matter-of-fact, cool, and comforting, like the 
coolness of a woman’s hand placed on a feverish brow. Isabella 
believed in him ; perhaps she read between the lines of this 
document, and saw, as we can see, how much anxiety and distress 
were written there'; and her comments are steadying and en¬ 
couraging. He has done well; what he asks is being attended 
to; their Highnesses are well informed in regard to this and that 
matter; suitable provision will bemade for everything; hut lethim 
endeavour that the amount of this gold may he known as precisely 
as possible. 

There is indeed no escaping from that. The Admiral (no 
one knows it better than himself) must make good his dazzling 
promises, and coin every boastful word into a golden excelcnte of 
Spain. Alas ! he must no longer write about the lush grasses, 
the shining rivers, the brightly coloured parrots, the gaudy 
flies and insects, the little singing birds, and the nights that 
are like May in Cordova. He must find out about the gold ; for 
it has come to grim business in the Earthly Paradise. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE VOYAGE TO CUBA 

T he sight of the greater part of their fleet disappearing 
in the direction of home threw back the unstable Spanish 
colony into doubt and despondency. The brief encourage¬ 
ment afforded by Ojeda’s report soon died away, and the 
actual discomforts of life in Isabella were more important than 
visionary luxuries that seemed to recede into the distance with 
the vanishing ships. The food supj^ly was the cause of much 
discomfort; the jobbery and dishonesty which seem inseparable 
from the fitting out of a large ex])cdition had stored the ships 
with bad Avinc and im])erfectly cured provisions; and these 
combined with the unhealthy climate to produce a good deal 
of sickness. The feeling against Columbus, never far below the 
Spanish surface, began to ex])rcss itself definitely in treacherous 
consultations and plots ; mid these Avere fomented by Bernal 
Diaz, the comptroller of the colony, who had access to Colum¬ 
bus’s papers and had seen the letter sent by him to Sjiain. 
Columbus Avas at this time ])rostrated by an attack of fever, 
and Diaz took the opportunity to work the growing discontent 
up to the point of action. He told the colonists that Columbus 
had painted their condition in far too favourable terms; that 
he was deceiving them as well as the Sovereigns; and a plot was 
hatched to seize the ships that remained and sail for home, 
leaving Columbus behind to enjoy the riches that he had falsely 
boast^ about. They were ready to take alarm at anything, 
and to believe anything one way or the other; and as they had 
believed Ojeda when he came back with his report of riches, 
now they believed Cado, the assayer, who said that even such 
gold as had been found was of a very poor and worthless 
quality. The mutiny developed fast; and a table of charges 
against Columbus, >vhieh was to be produced in S])ain as a 
justification for it, had actually been drawn up, when the 
Admiral, recovering from his illness, discovered what was on 
foot. He dealt promptly and firmly with it in his quarter-deck 
manner, which wa# always far more effective than his viceregal 
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manner. Diaz was imprisoned and lodged in chains on board 
one of the ships, to be sent to Spain for trial; and the other 
ringleaders were punished also according to their deserts. 
The guns and ammunition were all stored together on one ship 
imder a safe guard, and the mutiny was stamped out. But the 
Spaniards did not love Columbus any the better for it; did not 
any the more easily forgive him for being in command of them 
and for being a foreigner. 


But it would never do for the colony to stagnate in Isabella, 
and Columbus decided to make a serious attempt, not merely 
to discover the gold of Cibao, but to get it. He therefore 
organised a military expedition of about 400 men, including 
artificers, miners, and carriers, with the little cavalry force that 
had been brought out from Spain. Every one who had armour 
wore it, flags and banners were carried, drums and trumpets 
were sounded ; the horses were decked out in rich caparisons, 
and as glittering and formidable a show was made as possible. 
Leaving his brother James in command of the settlement, 
Columbus set out on the 12th of March to the interior of the 
island. Through the forest and up the mountain-side a road 
was cut by pioneers from among the aristocratic adventurers 
who had come with the party ; which road, the first made in 
the New World, was called El 'puerto de los Hidalgos. The for¬ 
midable, glittering cavalcade inspired the natives with terror 
and amazement; they had never seen horses before, and when 
one of the soldiers dismounted it seemed to them as though 
some terrifying two-headed, six-limbed beast had come asunder. 
What with their fright of the horses and their desire to possess 
the trinkets that were carried, they were very friendly and 
hospitable, and supplied the expedition with plenty of food. 
At last, after passing mount-^in ranges that made their hearts 
faint, and rich valleys th:.t made them hopeful again, the 
exjflorers came to the mountains of Cibao, and passing over the 
first range found themselves in a little valley at the foot of the 
hills where a river wound round a fertile plain and there was 
ample accommodation for an encampment. There were the 
usual signs of gold, and Columbus saw in the brightly coloured 
stones of the river-bed evidence of unbounded wealth in precious 
stones. At last he had come to the place ! He who had doubted 
so much, and whose faith had wavered, had now been led to a 
place where he could touch and handle the gold and jewels of 
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his desire; and he therefore called the place Saint Thomas. 
He built a fort here, leaving a garrison of fifty-six men under 
the command of Pedro Margarite to collect gold from the 
natives, and himself returned to Isabella, which he reached at 
the end of March. 


Enforced absence from the thing he has organised is a great 
test of efficiency in any man. The world is full of men who can 
do things themselves ; but those who can organise from the 
industry of their men a machine which will steadily perform 
the work whether the organiser is absent dr present are rare 
indeed. Columbus was one of the first class. His own power and 
personality generally gave him some kind of mastery over any 
circumstances in which he was immediately concerned ; but 
let him be absent for a little time and his organisation went to 
pieces. No one was better than he at conducting a one-man 
concern ; and his conduct of the first voyage, so long as he had 
his comj)any under his immediate command, was a model of 
efficiency. But when the material under his command began 
to grow and to be dividctl into groups, his life became a succes¬ 
sion of ups and downs. While lie was settling and disciplining 
one grouj), mutiny and disorder would attack the other; and 
when he went to attcntl to them, the first one immediately fell 
into confusion again. He dealt with the discontent in Isabella, 
organising the better-disposed part of it in productive labour, 
and himself marching the malcontents into something like 
discipline and order, leaving them at Saint Thomas, as we have 
seen, usefully collecting gold. But while he was away the 
people at Isabella had got themselves into trouble again, and 
when he arrived there on the morning of March 29 he found 
the town iji a deplorable condition. The lake beside which the 
city had been built, and which seemed so attractive imd healthy 
a spot, turned out to he nothing better than a fever trap. 
Drained from the malarial marshes, its sickly exhalations soon 
produced an epidemic that incapacitated more than half the 
colony and interrupted the building operations. The time of 
those who were well was entirely occupied with the care of those 
who were sick, and ajl productive work was at a standstill. The 
reeking virgin soil had produced crops in an incredibly short 
time, and the sowings of January \^ere ready for reaping in the 
beginning of April. |But there was no one to reap them, and the 
further cultivation^pf the ground had necessarily been neglected. 
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The faint-hearted Spaniards, who never could meet any 
trouble without grumbling, were now in the depths of despair 
and angry discontent; and it had not pleased them to be put 
on a short allowance of even the unwholesome provisions that 
remained from the original store. A couple of rude hand-mills 
had been erected for the making of flour; and as food was the 
first necessity, Columbus immediately put all the able-bodied 
men in the colony, whatever their rank, to the elementary 
manual work of grinding. Friar Buil and the twelve Benedictine 
brothers who were with him thought this a wise order, assuming 
of course that as clerics they would not be asked to work. 
But great was thfeir astonishment, and loud and angry their 
criticism of the Admiral, when they found that they also were 
obliged to labour with their hands. But Columbus was firm; 
there were absolutely no exceptions made; hidalgo and priest 
had to work alongside of sailor and labourer; and the curses 
of the living mingled with those of the dying on the man whose 
boastful words had brought them to such a place and such a 
condition. 

It was only in the nature of things that neivs should now 
arrive of trouble at Saint Thomas. Gold and women again ; 
instead of bartering or digging, the Spaniards had been stealing ; 
and discipline had been relaxed, with the usual disastrous 
results with regard to the women of the adjacent native tribes. 
Pedro M4rgarite sent a nervous message to Columbus expressing 
his fear that Caonabo, the native king, should be exasperated 
to the point of attacking them again. Columbus therefore 
despatched Ojeda in cpmmand of a force of 350 armed men to 
Saint Thomas with instructions that he was to take over the 
command of that post, while M&rgarite was to take out an 
expedition in search of Caonabo, whom, with his brothers, 
Mikrgarite was instructed to capture at all costs. 

Having thus set things going in the interior, and once more 
restored Isabella to something like order, he decided to take 
three ships and attempt to discover the coast of Cathay. The 
old Nina, the San Juan, and the Cordera, three small caravels, 
were provisioned for six months and manned by a company 
of fifty-two men. Francisco Nino went once more with the 
Admiral as pilot, and the faithful Juan de Ja Cosa was taken to 
draw charts ; one of the monks also, to act as chaplain. The 
Admiral liad a steward, a secjretary, ten seamen, and six boys to 
complete the company on the Nina. The S jn Juan was com¬ 
manded by Alonso Perez Roldan and the Contiera by Christoval 
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Nino. James was again left in command of the colony, with four 
coxmsellors. Friar Buil, Fernandez Coronel, Alonso Sanchez 
Carvajal, and Juan de liUxan, to assist his authority. 

The Admiral sailed on April 24, steering to the westward 
and touching at La Navidad before he bore away to the island 
of Cuba, the southern shore of which it was now his intention to 
explore. At one of his first anchorages he discovered a native 
feast going on, and when the boats from his sliips pulled ashore 
the feasters fled in terror—the hxmgry Spaniards finishing their 
meal for them. Presently, however, the feasters were induced 
to come back, and Columbus with soft speeches made them a 
compensation for the food that had been taken, and produced 
a favom’able impression, as his habit was ; with the result that 
all along the coast he was kindly received by the natives, who 
supplied him with food and fresh fruit in return for trinkets. 
At the harbour now known as Santiago de Cuba, where he 
anchored on May 2, he had what secm^ like authentic infor¬ 
mation of a great island to the southward which was alleged 
to be the source of all the gold. The very comj)asses of Colum¬ 
bus’s ships seem by this time to have become demagnetised, 
and to have pointed only to gold; for no sooner had he heard 
this repoi*t than he bore away to the south in jjursuit of that 
faint yellow glitter that had now quite taken the place of the 
original inner light of faith. 


The low coast of Jamaica, hazy and blue at first, but after¬ 
wards warming into a golden belt crowned by the paler and 
deeper greens of the foliage, was sighted first % Columbus on 
Sunday, May 4 ; and he anchored the next day in the beautiful 
harbour of Saint Anne, to which he gave the name of Santa 
Gloria. To the island itself he gave the name of Santiago, which 
however has never displaced its native name of Jamaica. The 
dim blue mountains and clumps of lofty trees about the bay 
were wonderful even to Columbus, whose eyes must by this time 
have been growing accustomed to the beauty of the West Indies, 
and he lost his heart to Jamaica from the first moment that his 
eyes rested on its green and golden shores. Perhaps he was by 
this time a little out of conceit with Hayti; but be that as it may 
he retracted all the superlatives he had ever used for the other 
lands of his discovery, and bestow^^ them in his heart upon 
Jamaica. 

He was not humanly so well received ^s he had been on tho 
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other islands, for when he cast anchor the natives came out in 
canoes threatening hostilities, and had to be appeased with red 
caps and hawks’ bells. Next day, however, Columbus wished to 
careen his ships, and sailed a little to the west until he found 
a suitable beach, which he called Puerto Bueno; and as he 
approached the shore some large canoes filled with painted and 
feathered warriors came out and attacked his ships, showering 
arrows and javelins, and whooping and screaming at the 
Spaniards. The guns were discharged, and an armed party sent 
ashore in a boat, and the natives were soon put to flight. There 
was no renewal of hostilities ; the next day the local cacique 
came down offering provisions and help ; presents were ex¬ 
changed and cordial relations established. Columbus noticed 
that the Jamaicans seemed to be a much more virile community 
than either the Cubans or the people of Espahola. They had 
enormous canoes hollowed out of single mahogany-trees, some 
of therii 96 feet long and 8 feet broad, which they handled with 
the greatest ease and dexterity; they had a merry way with 
them too, were quitik of apprehension and clever at expressing 
their meaning, and in their domestic utensils and implements 
they showed an advance in civilisation on the other islanders 
of the group. Columbus did some trade with the islanders as he 
sailed along the coast, but he does not seem to have believed 
much in the gold story, for after sailing to the western point of 
the island he bore away to the north again, and sighted the coast 
of Cuba on the 18th of May. 


The reason why Columbus kept returning to the coast of 
Cuba was that he believed it to be the mainland of Asia. The 
imlettered natives, who had never read Marco Polo, told him 
that it was an island, although no man had ever seen the end of 
it; but Columbus did not believe them, and sailed westward 
in the belief that he would presently come upon the country 
and city of Cathay. Soon he found himself in the wonderful 
labyrinth of islets and sandbanks that lies off the south coast; 
and because of the wonderful colours of their flowers and climb¬ 
ing plants he called them Jardin delaBeina, or Queen’s Garden. 
Dangerous as the navigation through these islands was, he 
preferred to risk the shoals and sandbanks rather than romid 
them out at sea to the southward, for he believed them to be 
the islands which, according to Marco Polcf lay in masses along 
the coast of Cathay. In this adventure he l^d a very hard time 
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of it ; the lead had to be used all the time, the ships often had to 
be towed, the wind veered round from every quarter of the 
compass, and there were squalls and tempests, and currents 
that threatened to set them ashore. By great good fortune, 
however, they managed to get through the archipelago without 
mishap. By June 3 they were sailing along the coast again, 
and Columbus had some conversation with an old cacique who 
told him of a province called Mangon (or so Columbus imder- 
stood him) that lay to the west. Sir John Mandeville had 
described the province of Mangi as being the richest in Cathay ; 
and of course, thought the Admiral, this must be the place. 
He went westward past the Gulf of XaguS, and got into the 
shallow sandy waters, now known as the Jardinillos Bank, 
where the sea was whitened with particles of sand. When he had 
got clear of this shoal water he stood across a broad bay towards 
a native settlement, where he was able to take in yams, fruit, 
fish, and fresh water. 

But this excitement and hard work were telling on the 
Admiral, and when a native told him that there was a tribe 
close by with long tails, he believed him ; and later, when one 
of his men, coming back from a shore expedition, reported that 
he had seen some figures in a forest wearing white robes, 
Columbus believed that they were the people with the tails, 
who wore a long garment to conceal them. 


He was moving in a world of enchantment; the weather 
was like no weather in any known part of the world ; there were 
fogs, black and thick, which blew down* suddenly from the low 
marshy land, and blew away again as suddenly ; the sea was 
sometimes white as milk, sometimes black as pitch, sometimes 
purple, sometimes green ; scarlet cranes stood looking at them 
as they slid past the low smidbanks; the warm, foggy air smelt 
of roses ; shoals of turtles covered the waters, black butterflies 
circled in the mist; and the fever that was beginning to work 
in the Admiral’s blood mounted to his brain, so that in this land 
of bad dreams his fixed ideas began to dominate all his other 
faculties, and he decided that he n)ust certainly be on the coast 
of Cathay, in the magic land described by Marco Polo. 


There is nothing which illustrates the arbitrary and despotic 
government of seqf life so well as the nautical phrase “ make it 
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so.” The very hours of the day, slipping westward under the 
keel of an east-going ship, are “ made ” by rigid decree; the 
captain takes his observations of sun or stars, and annoimces 
the position of the ship to be at a certain spot on the surface 
of the globe ; any errors of judgment or deficiencies of method 
are covered by the words “ make it so.” And in all the elusive 
phenomena surrounding him the fevered brain of the Admiral 
discerned evidence that he was really upon the coast of Asia, 
although there was no method by which he could place the 
matter beyond a doubt. The word Asia was not printed upon the 
sands of Cuba, as it might be upon a map ; the lines of longitude 
did not lie visibly across the surface of the sea ; there was nothing 
but sea and land, the Admiral’s charts, and his own conviction. 
Therefore Columbus deciided to “ make it so.” If there was no 
other way of being sure that this was the coast of Cathay, he 
would decree it to be the coast of Cathay by a legal document 
and by. oaths and affidavits. He would force upon the members 
of his expedition a conviction at least equal to his own ; and 
instead of pursuing any further the coast that stretched inter¬ 
minably west and south-west, he decided to say, in effect, and 
once aiid for all, “ Let this be the mainland of Asia.” 

He called his secretary to him and made him draw up a 
form of oath or testament,^ to which every member of the 
expedition was required to subscribe, affirming that the land 
off which they were then lying (June 12, 1494) was the main¬ 
land of the Indies and that it was 2 >ossible to return to Spain 
by land from that place ; and every officer who should ever deny 
it in the future was , laid under a penalty of ten thousand 
maravedis, and every ship’s boy or seaman under a penalty 
of one hundred lashes; and in addition, any member of the ex¬ 
pedition denying it in the future was to have his tongue cut out. 

No one will pretend that this was the action of a sane man ; 
neither will any one wonder that Columbus was something less 
than sane after all he had gone through, and with the beginnings 
of a serious illness already in his blood. His achievement was 
slipping from his grasp ; the gold had not been found, the 
wonders of the East had not been discovered; and it was his 
instinct to secure something from the general wreck that seemed 
to be falling about him, and to force his own dreams to come 
true, that caused him to cut this grim and fantastic legal eaper 
off the coast of Cuba. He thought it at the time unlikely, seeing 
the difficulties of navigation that he had gjine through, which 

See Appendix E. 
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he might be pardoned for regarding as insuperable to a less 
skilful mariner, that anj’^ one should ever come that way again ; 
even he himself said that he would never risk his life again in 
such a place. He wished his journey, therefore, not to have been 
made in vain ; and as he himself believed that he had stood on 
the mainland of Asia, he took care to take back with Irim the 
only kind of evidence that was possible—^namely, the sworn 
affidavits of the ship’s crews. 


Perhaps in his madness he would really’have gone on and 
tried to reach the Golden Chersonesus of Ptolemy, which 
according to Marco Polo lay just beyond, and so to steer home¬ 
ward round C’eylon and the Caj)e of Good Hope ; in which case 
he would either have been lost or would have discovered Mexico. 
The crews, however, would not hear of the voyage being con¬ 
tinued westward. The ships were leaking and the salt water was 
spoiling the already doubtful provisions, and he was forced to 
turn back. He stood to the south-east, and reached the Isle 
of Pines, to which he gave the name of Evangelista, where the 
water-casks were filled, and from there he triwi to sail back to 
the east. But he found himself surrounded by islands and banks 
in every direction, whitih made any straight course impossible. 
He sailed south and east and west and north, and found himself 
always back again in the middle of this charmed group of 
islands. He spent almost a month trying to escaije from them, 
and once his ship went ashore on a sandbank and was only 
warped off with the greatest difficulty. On July 7 he was back 
again in the region of the “ Queen’s Gardens,” from which he 
stood across to the coast of Cuba. 

He anchored and landed there, and being in great distress 
and difficulty he had a large cross erected on the mainland, and 
had mass said. When the Spaniards rose from their knees they 
saw an old native man observing them ; and the old man came 
and sat down beside Columbus and talked to him through the 
interpreter. He told him that he had been in Jamaica and 
Espanola as well as in Cuba, and that the coming of the 
Spaniards had caused great distress to the people of the 
islands. 

He then spoke to Columbus about religion, and the gist of 
what he said was Something like this : “ The performance of 
your worship seeirnf good to me. You believe that this life is not 
everything j so do we; and I know thaf when this life is over 
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there are two places reserved for me, to one of which I shall 
certainly go ; one happy and beautiful, one dreadful and miser¬ 
able. Joy and kindness reign in the one plaee, whieh is good 
enough for the best of men ; and they will go there who while 
they have lived on the earth have loved peace and goodness, 
and who have never robbed or killed or been unkind. The other 
place is evil and full of shadows, and is reserved for those who 
disturb and hurt the sons of men ; how important it is, there¬ 
fore, that one should do no evil or injury in this world ! ” 

Columbus replied with a brief statement of his oAvn theologi¬ 
cal views, and added that he had been sent to find out if there 
were any persons in those islands who did evil to others, such 
as the Caribs or caimibals, and that if so he had come to punish 
them. The effect of this ingenuous speech was heightened by a 
gift of hawks’ bells and pieces of broken glass ; upon receiving 
which the good old man fell down on his knees, and said that 
the Spaniards must surely have come from heaven. 


A few days later the voyage to the south-east was resumed, 
and some progress was made along the coast. But contrary 
winds arose which made it impossible for the ships to round 
Cape Cruz, and Columbus decided to employ the time of waiting 
in completing his explorations in Jamaiea. He therefore sailed 
due south until he once more sighted the beautiful northern 
coast of that island, following it to the west and landing, as his 
custom was, whenever he saw a good harbour or anchorage. 
The wind was still from the east, and he spent a month beating 
to the eastward along the south coast of the island, fascinated 
by its beauty, and willing to stay and exi^Iorc it, but prevented 
by the discontent of his crews, who were only anxious to get 
back to Espanola. He had friendly interviews with many of the 
natives of Jamaica, and at almost the last harbour at which 
he touched a caciqus with his wife and family and complete 
retinue came off in canoes to the ship, begging Columbus to take 
him and his household baek to Spain. 

Coliunbus eonsiders this family, and thinks wistfully how 
well they would look in Barcelona. The father dressed in a cap 
of gold and green jewels, necklace and earrings of the same; 
the mother decked out in similar regalia, with the addition of a 
small cotton apron ; two sons and five brothers dressed princi¬ 
pally in a feather or two ; two daughters mother-naked, except 
that the elder, a‘handsome girl of eighteen, wears a jewelled 
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girdle from which depends a tablet as big as an ivy leaf, made 
of various coloured stones embroidered on cotton. What an 
exhibit for one of the triumphal processions : “ Native royal 
family, complete ! ” But Columbus thinks also of the scarcity 
of provisions on board his ships, and wonders how all these 
royjilties would like to live on a pint of sour wine and a rotten 
biscuit each per day. Alas I there is not sour wine and rotten 
biscuit enough for his own people; it is still a long way to 
Espanola ; and he is obliged to make polite excuses, and to say 
that he will come back for his majesty another time. 


It was on the 20th of August that Columbus, having the day 
before seen the last of the dim blue hills of Jamaica, sighted 
again the long peninsula of Hayti, called by him Cape San 
Miguel, but known to us as Ca}>e Tiburon ; although it was not 
until he was hailed by a cacique who called out to him “ Almir- 
anic, Almira,nte ” that the sea-worn mariners realised with joy 
that the island must be Espanola. But they were a long way 
from Isabella yet. They sailed along the south coast, meeting 
contrary winds, and at one point landing nine men who were 
to cross the island, and try to reach Isabella by land. Week 
followed week, and they made very poor progress. In the 
beginning of Se])tf‘niber they were caught in a severe tempest, 
which separated the shi])s for a time, and held the Admiral 
weather-bound for eight days. There was an eclipse of the moon 
during this period, and he took advantage of it to make an 
observation for longitude, by which he found himself to be 
5 h. 23 m., or 80° 40', west of Cadiz. In this observation there 
is an error of eighteen degrees, the true longitude of the 
island of Saona, where the observation was taken, being 
62° 20' west of Cadiz ; and the error is accounted for partly by 
the inaccuracy of the tables of Regiomontanus and partly by 
the crudity and inexactness of the Admiral’s methods. On the 
24th of September they at last reached the easternmost point 
of Espanola, named by Columbus San Rafael. They stood to 
the east a little longer, and discovered the little island of Mona, 
which lies between Espanola and Puerto Rico ; and from thence 
shaped their course west-by-north for Isabella. And no sooner 
had the course been set for home than the Admiral suddenly 
and completely cc^lapsed, was canrted unconscious to his cabin, 
and lay there in .^ch extremity that his companions gave him 
up for lost. 
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It is no ordinary strain to which Christopher Columbus 
has succumbed. He has been five months at sea, sharing with 
the common sailors their bad food and weary vigils, but 
bearing alone on his own shoulders a weight of anxiety of which 
they Imew nothing. Watch has relieved watch on his ships, but 
there has been no one to relieve him, or to lift the burden from 
his mind. The eyes of a nation are upon him, watchful and 
Jealous eyes that will not forgive him any failure; and to earn 
their a])proval he has taken this voyage of five months, during 
which he has only been able to forget his troubles in the brief 
hours of slumber.^ Strange uncharted seas, treacherous winds 
and currents, drenching surges have all done their part in bring¬ 
ing him to this pass; and his body, now starved on rotten 
biscuits, now glutted with unfamiliar fruits, has been preyed 
upon by the tortured mind, as the mind itself has been shaken 
and loosened by the weakness of the body, lie lies there in his 
cabin in a deep stupor; memory, sight, and all sensation 
completely gone from him; dead but for the heart that beats 
on faintly, and the breath that comes and goes through the 
parted lips. Nino, de la Cosa, and the others come and look at 
him, shake their heads, and go away again. There is nothing to 
be done; perhaps they will get him back to Isabella in time to 
bury him there ; perhaps not. 

And meanwhile they are back again in calm and safe waters, 
and coasting a familiar shore ; and the faithful little Nina, 
shaking out her wings in the sunny breezes, trips under the guid¬ 
ance of unfamiliar hands towards her moorings in the Bay of 
Isabella. It is a sad company that she carries ; for in the cabin, 
deaf and blind and uncojiscious, there lies the heart and guiding 
spirit of the New World. He does not hear the talking of the 
waters past the Nina's timbers; does not hear the stamping on 
the deck and shortening of sail and unstopping of cables and 
getting out of gear; does not hear the splash of the anchor, 
nor the screams of birds that rise circling from the shore; 
does not hear the greetings and the news; does not see bending 
over him a kind, helpful, and well-beloved face. He sees and 
hears and knows nothing; and in that state of rest and absence 
from the body they carry him, still living and breathing, ashore. 



CHAPTER II 


THE CONQUEST OF ESPA^OLA 

W E must now go back five months, to the time when 
Columbus, having made what arra^^gements he could 
for the safety of Espanola, left it under the charge of 
his brother James. Ojeda had duly marched into the interior 
and taken over the command of Fort St Thomas, thus setting 
free Margarite, according to his instructions, to lead an ex¬ 
pedition for purposes of reconnoitre and demonstration through 
the island. These, at any rate, were Margarite’s orders, duly 
communicated to him by Ojeda ; but Margarite will have none 
of them. Well born, well educated, well bred, he ought at least 
to have the spirit to carry out orders so agreeable to a gentle¬ 
man of adventure ; but unfortunately, although Margarite is a 
gentleman by birth, he is a low and dishonest dog by nature. 
He cannot take the decent course, cannot even play the man, 
and take his share in the military work of the colony. Instead 
of cutting j>aths through the forest, and exhibiting his military 
strength in an orderly and jiroper way as the Admiral intended 
he should, he marches forth from St Thomas, on hearing that 
Columbus has sailed away, and encamps no farther off than the 
Vega Real, that pleasant place of green valleys and groves and 
murmuring rivers. He encamps there, takes up his quarters 
there, will not budge from there for any Admiral; and as for 
James Columbus and his counsellors, they may go to the devil 
for all M&rgarite cares. One of them at least, he knows—Friar 
Bull—is not such a fool as to sit down under the command of 
that solemn-faced, uncouth young man from Genoa; and 
doubtless when he is tired of the Vega Real he and Bull can 
arrange something between them. In the meantime, here is a 
very beautiful sunshiny place, abounding in all kinds of pro¬ 
visions ; food for more than one kind of appetite, as he has 
noticed when he has thrust his rude way into the native houses 
and seen the shapely daughters of.the islanders. He has a little 
army of soldiers to forage for him ; they can get him food and 
gold, and they are useful also in those other.marauding expedi- 
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tions designed to replenish the seraglio that he has established 
in his camp ; and if they like to do a little marauding and 
woman-stealing on their own account, it is no affair of his, and 
may keep the devils in a good temper. Thus Don Pedro Md.r- 
garite to himself. 

The peaceable and gentle natives soon began to resent these 
gross doings. To robbery succeeded outrage, and to outrage 
murder—^all three committed in the very houses of the natives ; 
and they began to murmur, to withhold that good-wnll wliich 
the Spaniards had so sorely tried, and to develop a threatening 
attitude that was* soon communicated to the natives in the 
vicinity of Isabella, and came under the notice of James 
Columbus and his council. Grave, bookish, w^ool-weaving 
young James, not used to military affairs, and not at all com¬ 
fortable in his command, can think of no other expedient than 
to write a letter to Margarite remonstrating with him for his 
licentious excesses and reminding him of the Adniirars instruc¬ 
tions, which were being neglected. 

Margarite receives the letter and i-eads it w'ith a contemptu¬ 
ous laugh. He is not going to be ordered about by a family of 
Italian wool-weavers, and the only change in his conduct is 
that he becomes more and more careless and impudent, extend¬ 
ing the area of his lawless oj)erations, and making frequent visits 
to Isabella itself, swaggering under the very nose of solemn 
James, and soon deep in consultation with Friar Hull. 

At this moment, that is to say very soon after the departure 
of Christopher on his voyage to Cuba and Jamaica, three ships 
dropped anchor in the* Bay of Isabella. They were laden with 
the much-needed supplies from Spain, and had been sent out 
under the command of Bartholomew Columbus. It will be re¬ 
membered that when Christopher reached Spain after his first 
voyage one of his first cares had been to write to Bartholomew, 
asking him to join him. The letter, doubtless after many 
wanderings, had found Bartholomew in France at the Court 
of Charles VIII., by whom he was held in some esteem ; in fact 
it was Charles who provided him with the necessary money for 
his journey to Spain, for Bartholomew had not greatly pros¬ 
per^, in spite of his voyage with Diaz to the Cape of Good 
Hope and of liis having been in Engl and. making exploration 
proposals at the Court of Henry VII. He had arrived in Spain 
after Columbus had sailed dgain, and had presented himself at 
Court with his two nephews, Ferdinand and Diego, both of 
whom were now ii^ thewservice.of Prince Juan as pages. Ferdin- 
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and and Isabella seem to have received Bartholomew kindly. 
They liked this capable navigator, who had much of Christo¬ 
pher’s charm of manner, and was more a man of the world 
than he. Much more practical also ; Ferdinand would be sure 
to like him better than he liked Christopher, whose pompous 
manner and long-winded speeches bored him. Bartholomew 
was quick, alert, decisive, and practical; he was an accomplished 
navigator—almost as accomplished as Columbus, as it appeared. 
He was offered the command of the three ships which were 
being prepared to go to Espafiola with supplies ; and he duly 
arrived there after a prosperous voyage. It v«ll be remembered 
that Christopher had, so far as we know, kept the secret of the 
road to the new islands ; and Bartholomew can have had no¬ 
thing more to guide him than a rough chart showing the islands 
in a certain latitude, and the distance to be run towards them 
by dead-reckoning. That he should have made an exact land¬ 
fall and sailed into the Bay of Isabella, never luiving been there 
before, was a certificate of the highest skill in navigation. 

Unfortunately it was James who was in charge of the 
colony ; Bartholomew had no authority, for once his ships had 
arriv^ in port his mission was accomplished until Christopher 
should return and fbid him employment. He was therefore 
forced to sit still and w'atch his young brother struggling with 
the unruly Spaniards. His presence, however, was a further 
exasperation to the malcontents. There existed in Isabella a 
little faction of some of the aristocrats who had never forgiven 
Columbus for eniploying them in degrading manual labour ; 
who had never forgiven him in fact for being there at all, and in 
command over them. And now here was another wool-weaver, 
or son of a wool-weaver, come to put his finger in the pie that 
Christopher has apparently provided so carefully for himself 
and his family. 

Margarite and Bull and some others, treacherous scoundrels 
all of them, but clannish to their own race and class, decide 
that they will put up with it no longer; they arc tired of 
Espanola in any case, and MA,rgarite, from too free indulgence 
in illicit pleasures, has contracted an unpleasant disease, and 
thinks that a sea voyage and the attentions of a Spanish 
doctor will be good for him. It is easy for them to put their plot 
into execution. There are the ships ; there is nothing for them 
to do but take a couple of them,'provision them, and set sail 
for Spain, where tjiey trust to their own influence, and the story 
they will be able to tell of the falsjeness ofrthe Admiral’s promises, 
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to excuse their breach of discipline. And sail they do, snapping 
their fingers at the wool-weavers. 


James and Bartholomew were perhaps glad to be rid of 
them, but their relief was tempered with anxiety as to the 
result on Christopher’s reputation and favour when the mal¬ 
contents should have made their false representations at Court. 
The brothers were powerless to do anything in that matter, 
however, and the state of affairs in Espanola demanded their 
close attention. M4rgarite’s little army, finding itself without 
even the uncertain restraint of its commander, now openly 
mutinied and abandoned itself to the wildest excesses. It 
became scattered and disbanded, and little groups of soldiers 
went wandering about the coimtry, robbing and outraging and 
carrying cruelty and oppressioii among the natives. Long- 
suffering as these were, and patiently as they bore with the 
unspeakable barbarities of the Spanish soldiei’s, there came a 
point beyond which their forbearance would not go. An aching 
spirit of unforgiveness and revenge took the place of their 
former gentleness and compliance ; and here and there, when the 
Spaniards were more brutal and less cautious than was their 
brutal and incautious habit, the natives fell upon them Jind 
took swift and bloody revenge. Small parties found themselves 
besieged and put to death: whole villages, whose hospitality 
had been abused, cut off wandering groups of the marauders 
and burned the houses where they lodged. The disaffection 
spread ; and Caonabo, who had never abated his resentment 
at the Spanish intrusion into the island, thought the time had 
come to make another demonstration of native power. 

Fortunately for the. Spaniards his object was the fort of St 
Thomas, commanded by the alert Ojeda ; and this young man, 
who was not easily to be caught napping, had timely intelligence 
of his intention. When Caonabo, mustering ten thousand men, 
suddenly surrounded the fort and prepared to attack it, he found 
the fifty Spaniards of the garrison more than ready for him, 
and his naked savages dared not advance within the range of 
the cross-bows and arquebuses. Caonabo tried to besiege the 
station, watching every gorge and road through which supplies 
could reach it, but Ojeda made sallies and raids upon the native 
force, under which it becaffie thinned and discouraged; and 
Caonabo had finally to withdraw to his ownjterritory. 

But he was not ye^ beaten^ He decided upon another and 
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much larger enterprise, which was to induce the other caciques 
of the island to co-operate with him in an attack upon Isabella, 
the population of which he knew would have been much 
thinned and weakened by disease. The island was divided into 
five native provinces. The north-eastern part, named Marien, 
was under the rule of Guacanagari, whose headquarters were 
near the abandoned La Navidad. The remaining eastern part 
of the island, called Higuay, was under a chief named Cota- 
banama. The western province was Xaragua, governed by one 
Behcchio, W'hose sister, Anacaona, was the wife of Caonabo. 
The middle of the island was divided into two provinces—that 
which extended from the northern coast to*the Cibao moim- 
tains and included the Vega Real being governed by Guarionex, 
and that which extended from the Cibao mountains to the south 
being governed by Caonabo. AH these rulers were more or less 
embittered by the outrages and cruelties of the Spaniards, 
and all agreed to join with Caonabo except Guacanagari. That 
loyal soul, so faithful to Avhat he knew of good, shocked and 
distressed as he was by outrages from which his own people 
had suffered no less than the others, could not bring himself 
to commit what he regarded as a breach of the laws of hos¬ 
pitality. It was upon his shores that Columbus had first landed ; 
and although it was his own country and his own people whose 
wrongs were to be avenged, he could not bring himself to turn 
traitor to the grave Admiral with whom, in those happy days 
of the past, he had enjoyed so much pleasant intercourse. His 
refusal to co-operate delayed the plan of Caonabo, who directed 
the island coalition against (iuacanagari himself in order to 
bring him to reason. He was attacks by the neighbouring 
chiefs; one of his wives was killed and another captured ; 
but still he would not swerve from his ideal of conduct. 


The first thing that Columbus recognised when he opened 
his eyes after his long period of lethargy and insensibility was 
the face of his brother Bartholomew bending over him where 
he lay in bed in his own house at Espanola. Nothing could have 
been more welcome to him, sick, lonely, and discouraged as 
he was, than the presence of that strong, helpful brother; 
and from the time when Bartholomew’s friendly face first 
greeted him he began to get better. His first act, as soon as he 
was strong enough to sign a paper, was to appoint Bartholomew 
to the office of Adelantado, or Lieutenant-Governor—^an in- 
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discreet and rather tactless jjroceeding which, although it was 
not outside his power as a bearer of the royal seal, was after¬ 
wards resented by King Ferdinand as a piece of impudent 
encroachment upon the royal prerogative. But Columbus was 
unable to transact business himself, and James was manifestly 
of little use ; the action was natural enough. 

In the early days of his eonvaleseenee he had another 
pleasant experience, in the shape of a visit from Guaeanagari, 
who eame to express his eoneern at the Admiral’s illness, and 
to tell him the story of what had been going on in his absence. 
The gentle creature referred again with tears to the massaere 
at La Navidad, and again asserted that innocenee of any hand 
in it which Columbus had happily never doubted ; and he told 
him also of the seeret league against Isabella, of his own refusal 
to join it, and of the attacks to which he had consequently been 
subjected. It must have been an affecting meeting for these 
two, who represented the first friendship formed between the 
Old World and the New, who were both of them destined to 
suffer in the impact of civilisation and savagery, and whose 
names and characters were happily destined to survive that 
impact, and to triumph over the oblivion of centuries. 


So long as the native population remained hostile and un- 
conquered by kindness or force, it was impossible to work 
securely at the development of the colony; and Columbus, 
however regretfully, had come to feel that circumstances more 
or less obliged him to use force. At first he did not quite realise 
'^'.the gravity of the po’sition, and attempted to conquer or re- 
yl^cile the natives in little gi’oups. Guarionex, the cacique of the 
f i^Va Real, was by gifts and smooth words soothed back into a 
rtaiiff which was consolidated by the marriage of his 

h with Columbus’s native interpreter. It was useless, 

. ° /^r, to try and make friends with Caonabo, that fierce 

b secU^^*^^^^® ’ o'^ly by stratagem could he 

f the ’^^^' sooner was this suggested than Ojeda volimteered 
torv tl service. Amid the somewhat slow-moving figures of our 
^„gais man appears as lively as a flea ; and he dances across 
{Treat ^ sensation of intrepid feats of arms that make his 

He di popi^l^rity among the Spaniards easily credible to us. 
•fiirht ^ what fear w^as ; he was always ready for a 

fiffht vf >’ ^ quarrel in the streets of Madrid, a duel, a 

“ ith a man or a wild beast, a brawl in a tavern or a 
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military expedition, were all the same to him, if only they gave 
him an opportunity for lighting. He had a little picture of the 
Virgin hung round his neck, by which he swore, and to which he 
prayed ; he had never been so much as scratched in all his 
affrays, and he believed that he led a charmed life. Who would 
go out against Caonabo, the Goliath of the island ? He, little 
David Ojeda, he would go out and midertake to fetch the giant 
buck with him ; and all he wanted was ten men, a pair of hand¬ 
cuffs, a handful of trinkets, horses for the whole of his company, 
and Ws little image or jncture of the Virgin. 

Columbus may have smiled at this proposal, but he knew 
his man ; and Ojeda duly departed with his horses and his ten 
men. Plunging into the forest, he made his way through sixty 
leagues of dense undergrowth until he arrived in the very heart 
of Caonabo’s territory and presented himself at the chief’s 
house. The chief was at home, and, not unimpressed by the 
valour of Ojeda, who represented himself as coming on a 
friendly mission, received him under conditions pf truce. He 
had an eye for military prowess, this Caonabo, and something 
of the lion’s heart in him ; he recognised in Ojeda the little 
man who kept him so long at bay outside Fort St Thomas; 
and, after the manner of lion-hearted people, liked him none 
the worse for that. 

Ojeda proposed that the King should accompany him to 
Isabella to make peace. No, said Caonabo. Then Ojeda tried 
another way. There was a poetical side to the big fighting 
savage, and often in more friendly days, when the bell in the 
little chapel of Isabella had been ringing for Vespers, the 
cacique had been observed sitting alone* on some hill listening, 
enc^nted by the strange silver voice that floated to him across 
the sunset. The bell had indeed become something of a person¬ 
ality in the island : all the neighbouring savages listened to its 
voice with awe and fascination, pausing with inclined heads 
whenever it began to speak from its turret. 

Ojeda talks to Caonabo about the bell, and tells him what a 
wonderful thing it is ; tells him also that if he will come with 
him to Isabella he shall have the bell for a present. Poetry and 
public policy struggled together in Caonabo’s heart, but poetry 
wins; the great powerful savage, urged thereto by his childish 
lion-heart, will come to Isabella if they will give him the bell. 
He sets forth, accompanied by a n/itive retinue, and by Ojeda 
and his ten horsemen. Presently they come to a river and Ojeda 
produces his bright manacles ; tells the King that they are royal 
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ornaments and that he has been instructed to bestow them upon 
Caonabo as a sign of honour. But first he must come alone to the 
river and bathe; which he does. Then he must sit with Ojeda 
upon his horse; which he does. Then he must have fitted on 
to him the shining silver trinkets; which he does, the great 
grinning giant, pleased with his toys. Then, to show him what 
it is like to be on a horse, Ojeda canters gently roimd in widen¬ 
ing and ever-widening circles ; a turn of his spurred heels, and 
the canter becomes a gallop, the circle becomes a straight line, 
and Caonabo is on the road to Isabella. When they are well 
beyond the reach of the natives they pause and tie Caonabo 
securely into his place ; and by this treachery bring him into 
Isabella, where he is imprisoned in the Admiral’s house. 

The sulky giant, brought thus into captivity, refuses to bend 
his proud, stubborn heart into even a form of submission. He 
takes no notice of Columbus, and pays him no honour, although 
honour is paid to himself as a captive king. He sits there behind 
his bars gnawing his fingers, listening to the voice of the bell that 
has lured him into cajitivity, and thinking of the free, open life 
which he is to know no more. Though he will pay no deference 
to the Admiral, will not even rise when he enters his presence, 
there is one person he holds in honour, and that is Ojeda. He 
will not rise when the Admiral comes ; but when Ojeda comes, 
small as he is, and without external state, the chief makes his 
obeisance to him. The Admiral he sets at defiance, and boasts 
of his destruction of La Navidad, and of his plan to destroy 
Isabella; Ojeda he respects and holds in honour, as being the 
only man in the island brave enough to come into his house 
and carry him off a captive. . . . There was a good deal of the 
sportsman in Caonabo. 


The immediate result of the capture of Caonabo was to 
rouse the islanders to further hostilities, and one of the brothers 
of the captive king led a force of seven thousand men to the 
vicinity of St Thomas, to which Ojeda, however, had in the 
meantime returned. His small force was augmented by some 
men despatched by Bartholomew Columbus on receipt of an 
urgent message; and in command of this force Ojeda sallied 
forth against the natives and attacked them furiously on horse 
and on foot, killing a great part of them, taking others prisoner, 
and putting the rest to flight. This was the beginning of the end 
of the island resistance. A month or two later, when Columbus 
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was better, he and Bartholomew together mustered the 
whole of their available army and marched out in search of 
the native force, which he knew had been rallied and greatly 
augmented. 

The two forces met near the present town of Santiago, in 
the plain known as the Savanna of Matanza. The Spanish force 
was divided into three main divisions, under the command of 
Christopher and Bartholomew Columbus and Ojeda respect¬ 
ively. These three divisions attacked the Indians simultane-' 
ously from different points, Ojeda throwing his cavalry upon 
them, riding them down, and cutting them/to pieces. Drums 
were beaten and trumpets blown; the guns were fired from 
the cover of the trees ; and a pack of bloodhounds, which had 
been sent out from Spain with Bartholomew, were let loose 
upon the natives and tore their bodies to pieces. It was an easy 
and horrible victory. The native force was estimated by Colum¬ 
bus at one hundred thousand men, although we shall probably 
be nearer the mark if we reduce that estimate by one-half. 

The powers of hell were let loose that day into the Earthly 
Paradise. The guns mowed red lines of blood through the solid 
ranks of the natives ; the great Spanish horses trod upon and 
crushed their writhing bodies, in which arrows and lances con¬ 
tinually stuck and quivered ; and the ferocious dogs, barking 
and growling, seized the naked Indians by the throat, dragged 
them to the ground, and tore out their very entrails. . . . Well 
for us that the horrible noises of that day are silent now ; well 
for the world that the place of bloodshed and horror has grown 
green again ; better for us and for the world if those cries had 
never been heard, and that quiet place* had never received a 
stain that centiuies of green succeeding springtides can never 
wash away. 


It was some time before this final battle that the conval¬ 
escence of the Admiral was fxulher assisted by the arrival of 
four ships commanded by Antonio Torres, who must have passed, 
out of sight and somewhere on the high seas, the ships bearing 
Bull and MS,rgarite back to Spain. He brought with him a large 
supply of fresh provisions for the colony, and a number of 
genuine colonists, such as fishermen, carpenters, farmers, 
mechanics, and millers. And, bettOT still, he brought a letter 
from the Sovereigns, dated the l*6th of August 1494, which 
did much to cheer the shaken spirits of_ Columbus. The words 
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with which he had freighted his empty ships had not been in 
vain ; and in this reply to them he was warmly commended for 
his diligence, and reminded that he enjoyed the unshaken con¬ 
fidence of his Sovereigns. They proposed that a caravel should 
sail every month from Spain and from Isabella, bearing intelli¬ 
gence of the colony and also, it was hoped, some of its products. 
In a general letter addressed to the colony the settlers were 
reminded of the ol>edience they owed to the Admiral, and were 
instructed to obey him in all things, under the penalty of heavy 
fines. They invit^ Columbus to come back if he could in order 
to be present at the convention which was to establish the line 
of demarcation between Spanish and Portuguese possessions; 
or if he could not come himself to send his brother Bartholomew. 
There were reasons, however, which made this difficult. Colxun- 
bus wished to despatch the ships back again as speedily as 
possible, in order that news of him might help to counteract 
the evil rumours that he knew Bull and Margarite would be 
spreading. He himself was as yet (February 1495) too ill to 
travel; and during his illness Bartholomew could not easily be 
spared. It was therefore decided to send home James, who 
could most easily be sj)ared, and whose testimony as a member 
of the governing body during the absence of the Admiral on his 
voyage to Cuba might be relied upon to counteract the jealous 
accusations of Margarite and Buil. 

Unfortunately there was no golden cargo to send back with 
him. As much gold as possible was scraped together, but it was 
very little. The usual assortment of samples of various island 
products was also sent; but still the vessels were practically 
empty. Columbus must have been painfully conscious that 
the time for sending samples had more than expired, and that 
the people in Spain might reasonably expect some of the actual 
riches of which there had been so many .specimens and promises. 
In something approaching desperation, he decided to fill the 
empty hold of the ships with something which, if it was not 
actual money, could at least be made to realise money. From 
their sunny, dreaming life on the island five hundred natives 
were taken and lodg(^ in the dark holds of the caravels, to be 
sent to Spain and sold there for what they would fetch. Of 
course they were to be “ freed ” and converted to Christianity 
in the process ; that was always part of the programme, but it. 
did not interfere with business. They were not man-eating 
Caribs or fierce marauding savages from neighbouring islands^ 
but were of the mild apd peaceable race that peopled Espafiola. 
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The wheels of civilisation were beginning to turn in the New 
World. 


After the capture of Caonabo and the massacre of April 25 
Columbus marched through the island, receiving the surren¬ 
der and submission of the terrified natives. At the approach 
of his force the caciques came out and sued for peace; 
and if here and there there was a momentary resista^e,-^ 
charge of cavalry soon put an end to it. One ljiyi>-«*»<ff'’tfrigKings 
surrendered and laid down their arms, until all the island rulers 
had capitulated with the exception of Behechio, into whose 
territory Columbus did not march, and who sullenly retired to 
the south-western comer of the island. The terms of peace were 
harsh enough, and were suggested by the dilemma of Columbus 
in his frantic desire to get together some gold at any cost. A 
tribute of gold-dust was laid upon every adult native in the 
island. Every three months a hawk’s bell full of gold was to be 
brought to the treasury at Isabella, and in the case of caciques 
the measure was a calabash. A receipt in the form of a brass 
medal was fastened to the neck of every Indian when he paid 
his tribute, and those who could not show the medal with the 
necessary number of marks were to be further fined and i^unished. 
In the districts where there was no gold, 25 lbs. of cotton was 
accepted instead. 

5^* This levy was made in ignorance of the real conditions under 
which the natives possessed themselves of the gold. What they 
had in many cases represented the store of years, and in all but 
one or two favoured districts it was quite impossible for them 
to keep up the amount of the tribute. Yet the hawks’ bells, which 
once had been so eagerly coveted and were now becoming hated 
symbols of oppression, had to be filled somehow; and as the 
day of payment drew near the wretched natives, who had 
formerly only sought gold when a little of it was wanted for a 
pretty ornament, had now to work with frantic energy in the 
river sands; or in other cases, to toil through the heat of the 
day in the cotton-fields which they had formerly only cultivated 
enough to furnish their very scant requirements of use and 
adornment. One or two caciques, knowing that their people 
could not possibly furnish the required amotmt of gold, begged 
that its value in grain might be accepted instead; but that was 
hot the kind of wealth that Columbus was seeking. It must 
be gold or nothing; and rather than receive ,any other article 
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from the gold-bearing districts, he consented to take half the 
amount. 


Thus step by step, and under the banner of the 
Christian religion, did dark and cruel misery march through 
the groves and glades of the island and banish for ever its 
ancient peace. This long-vanished race that was native to the 
■‘ialand of Espanola seems to have had some of the happiest and 
most mialities known to dwellers on this planet. They 

had none of the bjjutalities of the African, the paralysing wisdom 
of the Asian, nor the tragic potentialities of the European 
peoples. Their life was from day to day, and from season to 
season, like the life of flowers and birds. They lived in such 
order and peaceable community as the common-sense of their 
own simple needs suggested; they craved no pleasures except 
those that came free from nature, and sought no wealth but 
what the sun gave them. In their verdant island, near to the 
heart and source of light, surrounded by the murmur of the 
sea, and so enriched by nature that the idea of any other kind 
of riches never occurred to them, their existence went to a 
happy, dancing measure like that of the fauns and nymphs in 
whose charm^ existence they believed. The sun and moon 
were to them creatures of their island who had escaped from 
a cavern by the shore and now wandered free in the upper air, 
peopling it with happy stars; and man himself they believed 
to have sprung from crevices in the rocks, like the plants that 
grew tall and beautiful wherever tiiere was a handful of soil for 
their roots. Poor happy children ! They are all dead a long while 
ago now, and have long been hushm in the great humming 
sleep and silence of Time; the modern world has no time nor 
room for people like them, with so much kindness and so little 
ambition.... Yet their free pagan souls were given a chance to 
be penned within the Christian fold; the priest accompanied 
the gunner and the bloodhound, the missionary walked beside 
the slave-driver; and upon the bewildered sun-bright surface 
of their minds the shadow of the cross was for a moment thrown. 
Verily to them the professors of Christ brought not peace, but a 
sword. 



CHAPTER III 


UPS AND DOWNS 

W HILE Columbus was toiling under lkft"<;iP5prcaI sun 
to make good his promises to the Crown, M^rgarite 
and Bull, having safely come home to Spain from 
across the seas, were busy setting forth their view of the value 
of his discoveries. It was a view entirely different from any 
that Ferdinand and Isabella had heard before, and coming as 
it did from two men of position and importance who had actually 
been in Espanola, and were loyal and religious subjects of the 
Crown, it could not fail to receive, if not immediate and 
complete credence, at any rate grave attention. Hitherto the 
Sovereigns had only heard one side of the matter; an occasional 
jealous voice may have been raised from the neighbourhood of 
the Pinzons or some one else not entirely satisfied with his own 
position in the affair; but such small cries of dissent had natur¬ 
ally had little chance against the dignified eloquence of the 
Admiral. 

Now, however, the matter was different. People who were 
at least the equals of Columbus in intelligence, and his superiors 
by birth and education, had seen with their own eyes the things 
of which^he had spoken, and their account differed widely from 
his. They represented things in Espanola as being in a very bad 
way indeed, which was true enough; drew a dismal picture of 
an overcrowded colony ravaged with disease and suffering from 
lack of provisions; and held forth at length upon the very 
doubtful quantity of the gold with which the New World was 
supposed to abound. More than this, they brought grave charges 
against Columbus himself, representing him as unfit to govern 
a colony, given to favouritism, and, worst of all, guilty of having 
deliberately misrepresented for his own ends the resources of 
the colony. This as we know was not true. It was not for his own 
ends, nor for any ends at all within the comprehension of men 
like M^u’garite and Bull, that he had spoken so glowingly out of 
a heart full of faith in what^he had seen and done. Purposes, 
dim perhaps, but far greater and loftier ttian^y of which these 
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two mean souls had understanding, animated Him alike in his 
discoveries and in his account of them; although that does not 
alter the unpleasant fact that at the stage matters had now 
reached it seemed as though there might have been serious mis¬ 
representation. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, thus confronted with a rather diffi¬ 
cult situation, acted with great wisdom and good sense. How 
much or how little they believed we do not faiow, but it was 
bb^dously their duty, having heard such an accoimt from 
resporiVi^JIfe -cffif-^rs, to investigate matters for themselves with¬ 
out assuming either that the report was true or mitrue. They 
immediately had four caravels furnished with supplies, and 
decided to appoint an agent to accompany the expedition, in¬ 
vestigate the affairs of the colony, and make a report to them. 
If the Admiral was still absent when their agent reached the 
colony he was to be entrusted with the distribution of the 
supplies which were being sent out; for Columbus’s long 
absence from Espanola had given rise to some fears for his 
safety. 

The Sovereigns had just come to this decision (April 1495) 
when a letter arrived from the Admiral himself, announcing 
liis return to Espanola after discovering the veritable mainland 
of Asia, as the notarial document enclosed with the letter 
attested. Torres and James Columbus had arrived in Spain, 
bearing the memorandum which some time ago we saw the 
Admiral writing ; and they were able to do something towards 
allaying the fears of the Sovereigns as to the condition of the 
colony. The King and, Queen, nevertheless, wisely decided to 
carry out their original intention, and in appointing an agent 
they very handsomely chose one of the men whom Columbus 
had recommended to them in his letter—^Juan Aguado. This 
action shows a friendliness to Columbus and confidence in him 
that lead one to suspect that the tales of M&rgarite and Bull 
had been taken with a grain of salt. 

At the same time the Sovereigns made one or two orders 
which could not but be unwelcome to Columbus. A decree was 
issued making it lawful for all native-born Spaniards to make 
voyages of discovery, and to settle in Espanola itself if they 
liked. This was an infringement of the original privileges granted 
to the Admiral—^privileges which were really ^surd, and which 
can only have been granted in complete disbelief that anything 
much would come of his discovery. It took Columbus two years. 
to get this order nfiodified; and in the meantime a great many 
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Spanish adventurers, our old friends the Pinzons among them, 
did actually make voyages, and added to the area explored by 
the Spania^s in Columbus’s lifetime. Columbus was bitterly 
jealous that any one should be admitted to the western ocean, 
which he regarded as his special preserve, except xmder his 
supreme authority; and he is reported to have said that once 
the way to the West had been pointed out “ even the very 
tailors turned explorers.” There, surely, spoke the long-dormant 
wool-weaver in him. 

Tlie commission given to Aguado was verv. .brvefso 
vaguely worded that it might mean much little, according 
to the discretion of the commissioner and the necessities of the 
case as reviewed by him. “ We send to you Juan Aguado, our 
Groom of the Chambers, who will speak to you on our part. 
We command you to give him faith and credit,” A letter was 
also sent to Columbus in which he was instructed to reduce the 
number of people dependent on the colony to five hundred 
instead of a thousand ; and the control of the mines was en¬ 
trusted to one Pablo Belvis, who was sent out as chief metal¬ 
lurgist. As for the slaves that Columbus had sent home, Isabella 
forbade their sale until inquiry could be made into the condition 
of their eaj)ture, and the fine moral point involved was entrusted 
to the ecclesiastical authorities for examination and solution. 
Christopher, knowing as he did that five hundred hereties were 
being bimned every year by the Grand Inquisitor, had not 
expected this hair-splitting over the fate of heathens who had 
rebelled against Spanish authority; and it caused him some 
distress when he heard of it. The theolqgians, however, proved 
equal to the occasion, and the slaves were duly sold in Seville 
market. 


Aguado sailed from Cadiz at the end of August 1495, and 
reached Espanola in October. James Columbus (who does not 
as yet seem to be in very great demand anywhere, and who 
doubtless conceals behind his grave visage much honest amaze¬ 
ment at the amount of life that he is seeing) returned with lum. 
Aguado, on arriving at Isabella, found that Columbus was 
absent establishing Jorts in the interior of the island, Bartholo¬ 
mew being left in charge at Isabella. Aguado, who had appar- 
«itly been found faithful in smalj matters, was found wanting 
in ms use of the authority that had been entrusted to him. It 
seems to have turned his head; for instead of beginning quietly 
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to investigate the affairs of the colony as he had been com¬ 
manded to do, he took over from Bartholomew the actual 
government, and interpreted his commission as fflving him the 
right to supersede the Admiral himself. The unhappy colony, 
which had no doubt been enjoying some brief period of peace 
under the wise direction of Bartholomew, was again thrown 
into confusion by the doings of Aguado. He arrested this person, 
imprisoned that; ordered that things should be done this way, 
which had formerly been done that way; and if they had 
formerlyd3v-«fedpne that way, then he order^ that they should 
be done this way-^in short, he committed every mistake possible 
for a man in his situation armed with a little brief authority. 
He did not hesitate to let it be known that he was there to 
examine the conduct of the Admiral himself; and we may be 
quite sure that every one in the colony who had a grievance or 
an ill tale to carry, carried it to Aguado, His whole attitude 
was one of enmity and disloyalty to the Admiral who had so 
handsomely recommended him to the notice of the Sovereigns ; 
and so undisguised was his attitude that even the Indians 
began to lodge their complaints and to see a chance by which 
they might escape from the intolerable burden of the gold 
tribute. 

It was at this point that Columbus returned and found 
Aguado ruling in the place of Bartholomew, who had wisely 
made no protest against his own deposition, but was quietly 
waiting for the Admiral to return. Columbus might surely 
have been forgiven if he had betrayed extreme anger and annoy¬ 
ance at the doings of .^guado ; and it is entirely to his credit 
that he concealed such natural wrath as he may have felt, and 
greeted Aguado with extreme courtesy and ceremony as a 
representative of the Sovereigns. He m^e no protest, but de¬ 
cided to return himself to Spain and confront the jealousy and 
ill-fame that were accumulating against him. 

Just as the ships were all ready to sail, one of the hurricanes 
which occur periodically in the West Indies burst upon the 
island, lashing the sea into a wall of advancing foam that 
destroyed everything before it. Among other things it destroyed 
three out of four ships, dashing them on the beach and reduc¬ 
ing them to complete wreckage. The only one that held to her 
anchor, and, although much battered and damaged, rode out 
the gale, was the NiHa, th^t staunch little friend that had 
remained faithful to the Admiral through so many dangers and 
trials. There was nothing for it but to build a new ship out of 
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the fragments of the wrecks, and to make the journey home 
with two ships instead of with four. 


At this moment, while he was waiting for the ship to be 
completed, Columbus heard a piece of news of a kind that never 
failed to rouse his interest. There was a young Spaniard named 
Miguel Diaz who had got into disgrace in Isabella some time 
before on account of a duel, and had wandered into the ifk/id 
until he had ^ come out on the south coast at t he- Jfttif'of the 
river Ozama, near the site of the present town ui Santo Domingo. 
There he had fallen in love with a female cacique and had made 
his home with her. She, knowing the Spanish taste, and anxious 
to please her lover and to retain him in her territory, told him of 
some rich gold mines that there were in the neighbourhood, and 
suggested that he should inform the Admiral, who would per¬ 
haps remove the settlement from Isabella to the south coast. 
She provided him with guides and sent him off to Isabella, 
where, hearing that his antagonist had recovered, and that he 
himself was therefore in no danger of punishment, he presented 
himself with his story. Columbus immediately despatched 
Bartholomew with a party to examine the mines ; and sure 
enough they found in the river Ha 5 aia undoubted evidence 
of a wealth far in excess of that contained in the Cibao 
gold mines. Moreover, they had noticed two ancient excava¬ 
tions about which the natives could tell them nothing, but 
which made them think that the mines had once been worked. 

Columbus was never backward in iitting a story and a 
theory to whatever phenomtaia surrounded him; and in this 
case he was certain that the excavations w'ere the work of 
Solomon, and that he had discovered the gold of Ophir. 
“ Surely,” thinks the Admiral, “ I have hit it this time; and 
the ships came eastward from the Persian Gulf round the 
Golden Chersonesus, which I discovered this very last winter.” 
Immediately, as his habit was, Columbus began to build castles 
in Spain. Here was a fine answer to Buil and MItrgarite I Without 
waiting a week or two to get any of the gold, this extraordinary 
man decided to hurry off at once to Spain with the news, not 
dreaming that Spain might, by this time, have had a surfeit 
of news, and might be in serious need of some simple, honest 
facts. But he thought his two caravels sufficiently freighted 
with this new belief—^the belief that he had discovered the 
Ophir of Solomon. 
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The Admiral sailed on March 10, 1496, canying with hitn 
in chains the vanquished Caonabo and other natives. He touched 
at Marigalante and at Guadaloupe, where his people had an 
engagement with the natives, taldng several prisoners, but 
releasing them all again with the exception of one woman, a 
handsome creature who had fallen in love with Caonabo and 
refused to go. But for Caonabo the joys of life and love were at 
an end ; his heart and spirit were broken. He was not destined 
tft jtigparaded as a captive through the streets of Spain, and it 
was soiS5H?Hae?!ft»i,n the deep Atlantic that he paid the last tribute 
to the power thalSirhad captured and broken him. He died on the 
voyage, which was longer and much more full of hardships than 
usual. For some reason or other Columbus did not take the 
northerly route going home, but sailed east from Guadaloupe, 
encountering the easterly trade-winds, which delayed him so 
much that the voyage occupied three months instead of six 
weeks. 

Once more he exhibited his easy mastery of the art of 
navigation and his extraordinary gift for estimating dead¬ 
reckoning. After having been out of sight of land for eight weeks, 
and while some of the sailors thought they might be in the Bay 
nf Biscay, and others that they were in the English Channel, 
the Admiral suddenly annoimced that they were close to Cape 
Saint Vincent. No land was in sight, but he ordered that sail 
should be shortened that evening ; ai\d pimctually the next 
morning they sighted the land close by Cape Saint Vincent. 
Columbus managed his landfalls with a fine dramatic sense, as 
though they were conjjiring tricks ; and indeed they must have 
seemed like conjuring tricks, except that they were almost 
always successful. 



CHAPTER IV 


IN SPAIN AGAIN 

T he loiterers about the harbour of Cadiz ‘itildbus 
sight on June 11, 1496, when the tw/ t)attered ships, 
bearing back the voyagers from the Eldorado of the West, 
disembarked their passengers. There were some 220 souls on 
board, including thirty Indians : and instead of leaping ashore, 
flushed with health, and bringing the fortunes which they had 
gone out to seek, they crawled miserably from the boats or were 
carried ashore, emaciated by starvation, yellow with disease, 
ragged and unkempt from poverty, and with practically no 
possessions other than the clothes they stood uj) in. Even the 
Admiral, now in his forty-sixth year, hardly had the appearance 
that one would expect in a Viceroy of the Indies. His white 
hair and beard were rough and matted, his handsome face 
furrowed by care and sunken by illness and exhaustion, and 
instead of the glittering armour and uniform of his office he 
wore the plain robe and girdle of the Franciscan order—this 
last probably in consequence of some vow or other he had made 
in an hour of peril on the voyage. 

One lucky coincidence marked his arrival. In the harbour, 
preparing to weigh anchor, was a fleet of three little caravels, 
commanded by Pedro Nino, about to set out for Es})anola with 
supplies and despatches. Columbus hurried on board Nino’s 
ship, and there read the letters from the Sovereigns which it had 
been designed he should receive in Espanola. The letters are not 
preserved, but one can make a fair guess at their contents. Some 
searching questions would certainly be asked; kind assurances 
of continued confidence would doubtless be given, with many 
suggestions for the betterment of affairs in the distant colony. 
Only their result upon the Admiral is known to us. He sat down 
tJiere and then and lyrote to Bartholomew, urging him to secure 
peace in the island by every means in his power, to send home 
any caciques or natives who werq .likely to give trouble, and 
most of all to push on with the building of a settlement on the 
south coast where the new mines were, ^d to have a cargo of 
251 
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gold ready to send back with the next expedition. Having 
written tms letter, the Admiral saw the little fleet sail away on 
June 17, and himself prepared, with mingled feelings, to pre¬ 
sent himself before his Sovereigns. 

While he was waiting for their summons at Los Palacios, 
a small town near Seville, he was the guest of the curate of that 
place, Andrez Bernaldez, who had been chaplain to Chris¬ 
topher’s old friend Deza, the Archbishop of Seville. This good 
pqg^ evidently proved a staunch friend to Columbus at this 
anxiBte-pe?Bod 4 if his life, for the Admiral left many important 
papers in his chaise when he again left Spain, and no small part 
of the scant contemporary information about Columbus that 
has come down to us is contained in the “ Historia de los Reyes 
Catolicos,” which Bernaldez wrote after the death of Columbus. 


Fickle Spain had already forgotten its first sentimental 
enthusiasm over the Admiral’s discoveries, and now was only 
interested in their financial results. People cannot be continually 
excited about a thing which they have not seen; and there were 
events much nearer home that absorbed the public interest. 
There was the trouble with France, the contemplated alliance 
of the Crown Prince with Margaret of Austria, and of the Spanish 
Princess Juana with Philip of Austria ; and there were the de¬ 
signs of Ferdinand upon the kingdom of Naples, which was in 
his eyes a much more desirable and valuable prize than any 
group of imknown islands beyond the ocean. 

Columbus did his very best to work up enthusiasm again. 
He repeated the performance that had been such a success after 
his first voyage—the kind of circus procession in which the 
natives were marched in column surrounded by specimens of the 
wealth of the Indies. But somehow it did not work so well this 
time. Where there had formerly been acclamations and crowds 
pressing forward to view the savages and their ornaments, there 
were now apathy and a dearth of spectators. And although 
Columbus did his very best, and was careful to exhibit every 
scrap of gold that he had brought,’ and to hang golden collars 
and ornaments about the necks of the marching Indians, his 
exhibition was received either in ominous, silence or, in some 
quarters, with something like derision. As I have said before, 
there comes a time when the best-disposed creditors do not 
regard themselves as being repaid by promises, and when the 
most enthusiastic optigiist desires to see something more than 
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samples. Flamingoes, macaws, sea-shells, dye-woods, gums, and 
spices—^round they went; some people laughed, and some were 
angry; but all were united in thinking that the New World was 
not a very profitable speculation. 

Things were a little better, however, at Court. Isabella 
certainly believed still in Colmnbus; Ferdinand, although he 
had never been enthusiastic, knew the Admiral too well to make 
the vulgar mistake of believing him an impostor; and both were 
too polite and considerate to add to his obvious mortification 
and distress by any discouraging comments. Moreover, the man 
himself had lost neither his belief in the value of his discoveries 
nor his eloquence in talking of them; and when he told his story 
to the Sovereigns they could not help being impressed, not only 
with his sincerity but with his ability and single-heartedness 
also. It was almost the same old story, of illimitable wealth that 
was just about to be acquired, and perhaps no one but Colum¬ 
bus could have made it go down once more with success ; but 
talking about his exploits was never any trouble to him, and 
his astonishing conviction, the lofty and dignified manner in 
which he described both good and bad fortune, and the impres¬ 
sive way in which he spoke of the wealth of the gold of Ophir 
and of the far-reaching importance of his supposed discovery 
of the Golden Chersonesus and the mainland of Asia, had their 
due effect on his hearers. 

It was always his plausible way to pass lightly over the 
premises and to dwell with elaborate detail on the deductions. 
It was by no means proved that he had discovered the mines 
of King Solomon ; he had never even seen the place which he 
identified with them; it was in fact nothing more than an idea 
in his own head; but we may be sure that he took it as an 
established fact that he had actually discovered the mines of 
Ophir, and confined his discussion to estimates of the wealth 
which they were likely to yield, and of what was to be done with 
the wealth when the mere details of conveying it from the mines 
to the ships had been disposed of. So also with the Golden 
Chersonesus. The very name was enough to stop the mouths of 
doubters ; and here was the man himself who h^ actually been 
there, and here was a sworn affidavit from every member of 
his crew to say that they had been there too. This kind of logic 
is irresistible if you only grant the first little step; and Columbus 
had the art of making it seem an act of imbecility in any of his 
hearers to doubt the strength of the little link by which his great 
gold^ chains of argument were fastened^ to fact and truth. 
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For Columbus everything depended upon his reception by 
the Sovereigns at this time. Unless he could re-establish hjs 
hold upon them and move to a still more secure position in thdr 
confidence he was a ruined man and his career was finished; 
and one cannot but sympathise with him as he sits there search¬ 
ing his mind for tempting and convincing arguments, and speak¬ 
ing so calmly and gravely and confidently in spite of all the 
doubts and flutterings in his heart. Like a tradesman setting' 
out his wares, he brought forth every inducement he could think 
of to convince the Sovereigns that the only way to make a 
success of what they had already done was to do more; that the 
only way to make profitable the money that had already been 
spent was to spend more; that the only way to prove the wisdom 
of their trust in him was to trust him more. One of his tran¬ 
scendent merits in a situation of this kind was that he always 
had something new and interesting to propose. He did not 
spread out his hands and say, “■ This is what I have done : it 
is the best I can do; how are yo\i going to treat me ? ” He said 
in effect, “ This is what I have done; you will see that it will 
all come right in time; do not worry about it; but meanwhile 
I have something else to propose which I think your Majesties 
will consider a good plan.” 

His new demand was for a fleet of six ships, two of which 
were to convey supplies to Espanola, and the other four to be 
entrusted to him for the purpose of a voyage of discovery 
towards the mainland to the south of Espaiiola, of which he 
had heard consistent rumours; which was said to be rich in 
gold, and (a clever touch) to which the King of Portugal was 
thinking of sending a'fleet, as he thought that it might lie 
within the limits of his domain of heathendom. And so well did 
he manage, and so deeply did he impress the Sovereigns with 
his assurance that this time the thing amounted to whajt is 
vulgarly called “ a dead certainty,” that they promised him he 
should have his ships. 


But promise and performance, as no one knew better than 
'Columbus, are different things; and it was a long while before 
he got his ships. There was the usual scarcity of money; and the 
extensive military diplomatic operations in which the Crown 
was then engaged absorbed^ every maravedi that Ferdinand 
could lay his hands on. There was an army to be maintained 
under the Pyrenees tojieep watch over France; fleets had to 
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be kept patrolling both the Mediterranean and Atlantic sea¬ 
boards ; and there was a whole armada required to convey the 
princesses of Spain and Austria to their respective husbands 
in connection with the double matrimonial alliance arranged 
between the two countries. And when at last, in October 1496, 
six million maravedis were provided wherewith Columbus 
might ^uip his fleet, they were withdrawn again under very 
mortifying circumstances. The appropriation had just been made 
when a letter arrived from Pedro Nino, who had been to Espanola 
and come back again, and now wrote from Cadiz to the Sover¬ 
eigns, saying that his ships were full of gold. He did not present 
himself at Court, but went to visit his family at Huelva; but 
the good news of his letter was acccpbcd as an excuse for this 
oversight. 

No one was better pleased than the Admiral. “ What did I 
tell you ? ” he says; “ you see the mines of Hayna arc paying 
already.” King Ferdinand, equally pleased, and having an 
urgent need of money in connection with his operations against 
France, took the opportunity to cancel the appropriation of the 
six million maravedis, givijig Columbus instead an order for 
the amoimt to be paid out of the treasure brought home by 
Nino. Alas, the mariner’s boast of gold had been a figure of 
speech. There was no gold ; there was only a cargo of slaves, 
which Nino deemed the equivalent of gold ; and when Bartholo¬ 
mew’s despatches came to be read he described the affairs of 
Espanola as being in very much the same condition as before. 
This incident produced a most unfortunate impression. Even 
Columbus was obliged to keep quiet for a little while ; and it is 
likely that the mention of six million* maravedis was not 
welcomed by him for some time afterwards. 

After the wedding of Prince Juan in March 1497, when 
Queen Isabella had more time to give to external affairs, the 
promise to Columbus was again remembered, and his position 
was considered in detail, illui order was made (April 23, 1497) 
restoring to the Admiral the original privileges bestowed upon 
him at Santa Fe. He was offered a large tract of land in Espa¬ 
nola, with the title of Duke; but much as he hankered after 
titular honours, he was for once prudent enough to refuse this 
gift. His reason was that it would only further damage his 
mfluence, and give apparent justification to those enemies who 
^d that the whole enterprise had been undertaken merely 
m his own interests ; and it is possible also that his many painful 
^sociations with Espanola, and the bloodshed and horrors that 
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he had witnessed there, had aroused in his superstitious mind a 
distaste for possessions and titles in that devastated Paradise. 
Instead, he accepted a measure of relief from the obligations 
incurred by his eighth share in the many unprofitable expedi¬ 
tions that had been sent out during the last three years, agreeing 
for the next three years to receive an eighth share of the gross 
income, and a tenth of the net profits, without contributing 
anything to the cost. His appointment of Bartholomew to the 
office of Adelantado, which had annoyed Ferdinand, was now 
confirmed; the universal licence which had been granted to 
Spanish subjects to settle in the new lands was revoked 
in so far as it infringed the Admiral’s privileges; and he 
was granted a force of 330 officers, soldiers, and artificers to 
be at his personal disposal in the prosecution of his next 
voyage. 

The death of Prince Juan in October 1497 once more dis¬ 
tracted the attention of the Court from all but personal matters ; 
and Columbus employed the time of waiting in drafting a 
testamentary document ’ in which he was permitted to create 
an entail on his title and estates in favour of his two sons and 
their heirs for ever. This did not represent his complete or final 
testament, for he added codicils at various times, the latest 
being executed the day before his death. The document is 
worth studying; it reveals something of the laborious, pains¬ 
taking mind reaching out down the rivers and streams of the 
future that were to flow from the fountain of his own greatness ; 
it reveals also his triple conception of the obligations of human 
life in this world—the cultivation and retention of temporal 
dignity, the performance of pious and charitable acts, and the 
recognition of duty to one’s family. It was in this docximent that 
Columbus formulated the curious cipher which he always now 
used in signing his name, and of which various readings are 
given in the Appendix.^ He also enjoined upon his heir the duty 
of using the simple title which he himself loved and used most— 
“ The Admiral.” 


After the death of Prince Juan, Queen Isabella honoured 
Columbus by attaching his two sons to her own person as 
pages; and her friendship must at this time have gone far to 
compensate him for the coolness shown towards him by the 
public at large. He might‘talk as much as he pleased, but he 
^ See Appendix F. _ * See Appendix D. 
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had nothing to show for all his talk except a few trinkets, a 
collection of interesting but valueless botanical specimens, and 
a handful of miserable slaves. Lives and fortmies had been 
wrecked on the enterjirise, which had so far brought nothing to 
Spain but the promise of luxurious adventure that was not 
fulfilled and of a wealth and glory that had jiot been realised. 

It must have been a humiliating circumstance for Columbus 
that in the preparations which he was now (February 1498) 
making for the equipment of his new expedition a great diffi¬ 
culty was found in procuring ships and men. Not even before 
the first voyage had so much reluctance been shown to risk 
life and j)roperly in the enterprise. Merchants and sailors had 
then been frightened of dangers which they did not know ; now, 
it seemed, the evils of which they did know [)roved a still greater 
deterrent. The Admiral was at this time the guest of his friend 
Bernaldez, who has told us something of his diffi(;ulties ; and the 
humiliating expedient of seizing ships under a royal order had 
finally to be ado])ted. But it Avould never have done to impress 
the colonists also ; that would have been too open a confession 
of failure for the j)roud Admiral to tolerate. 

Instead he had recourse to the miserable plan of which he 
had made use in Palos ; the prisons were opened, and criminals 
imder sentence invited to come forth and enjoy the blessings 
of colonial life. Even then there was not that rush from the 
prison doors that might have been expected, and some desperate 
characters a}>parently preferred the mercies of a Spanish 
prison to what they had heard of the joys of the Earthly 
Paradise. Still, a number of criminals did doubtfully crawl forth 
and furnish a retinue for the great Admiral and Viceroy. 
Trembling, suspicious, and with more than half a mind to go 
back to their bonds, some part of the human vermin of Spain 
was eventually cajoled and chivvied on board the ships. 


The needs of the colony being urgent, and recruiting being 
slow, two caravels laden with 2 :>rovisions were sent off in ad¬ 
vance ; but even for this purpose there was a difficulty about 
money, and Isabella furnished the expense, at much incon¬ 
venience, from her private purse. Columbus had to supervise 
everything himself ; and no wonder that by the end of May, 
when he was ready to sail, his patience and temjjer were 
exhausted and liis much-tried endurance broke down under the 
petty, gnat-like irritations of Fonseca and hi^ myrmidons. It 
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was on the deck of his own ship, in the harbour of San Lucar, 
that he knocked down and soundly kicked Ximeno de Breviesca, 
Fonseca’s accountant, whose nagging requisitions had driven 
the Admiral to fury. 

After all these years of gravity and restraint and endurance, 
this momentary outbreak of the Old Adam in our hero is like a 
breath of wind through an open window. To the portraits of 
Columbus hanging in the gallery of one’s imagination this must 
surely be added ; in which Christopher, on the deck of his ship, 
with the royal standard and the Admiral’s flag flying from his 
masthead, is observed to be soundly kicking a prostrate account¬ 
ant. The incident is worthy of a date, which is accordingly 
here given, as near as may be—^May 29, 1498. 



CHAPTER V 


THE TIIIllD VOYAGE 

C OLUMBUS was at sea again; firm ground to him, 
although so treacherous and unstable to most of us; 
and as he saw the Spanish coast sinking down on the 
horizon he could shake himself free from his troubles, and feel 
that once more he was in a situation of which he was master. 
He first touched at Porto Santo, where, if the story of his 
residence there be true, there must have been potent memories 
for him in the sight of the long white beach and the plantations, 
and the Governor’s house beyond. He stayed there only a few 
hours, and then crossed over to Madeira, anchoring in the Bay 
of Funchal, where he took in wood and water. As it was really 
mmecessary for him to make a port so soon after leaving, there 
was probably some other reason for his visit to these islands ; 
perhaps a family reason; jierhaps nothing more historically 
important than the desire to look once more on scenes of bygone 
happiness, for even on the page of history every event is not 
necessarily big with significance. From Madeira he took a 
southerly course to the Canary Islands, and on June 16 an¬ 
chored at Gomera, where he found a French warship with two 
Spanish prizes, all of which put to sea as the Admiral’s fleet 
approached. On Jmie 21, when he sailed from Gomera, he 
divided his fleet of six vessels into two squadrons. Three ships 
were despatched direct to Espahola, for the supplies which 
they carried were urgently needed there. These three ships were 
commanded by trustworthy men ; Pedro de Arana, a brother 
of Beatriz, Alonso Sanchez de Carvajal, and Juan Antonio 
Colombo—this last no other than a cousin of Christopher 
from Genoa. The sons of Domenico’s provident younger brother 
had not prospered, while the sons of improvident Domenico 
were now all in high places; and these three poor cousins, 
hearing of Christopher’s greatness, and deciding that use should 
be made of him, scraped together, enough money to send one 
of their number to Spain. The Admiral always had a sound 
family feeling, and finding that cousin •Anfipnio had sea ex- 
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perience and knew how to handle a ship, he gave him command 
of one of the caravels on this voyage—a command of which he 
proved capable and worthy. From these three captains, after 
giving them full sailing directions for reaching Espanola, 
Columbus parted company off the island of Ferro. He himself 
stood on a southerly course towards the Cape Verde Islands. 

His plan on this voyage was to find the mainland to the 
southward, of which he had heard rumours in Espanola. Before 
leaving S[)ain he had received a letter from an eminent lapidary 
named Ferrer who had travelled much in the cast, and who 
assured him that if he sought gold and precious stones he must 
go to hot lands, and that the hotter the lands were, and the 
blacker the inhabitants, the more likely he was to find riches 
there. This was just the kind of theory to suit Columbus, and 
as he sailed towards the Cape Verde Islands he was already 
in imagination gathering gold and pearls on the shores of the 
equatorial continent. 

He stayed for about a week at the Cape Verde Islands, 
getting iji provisions and cattle, and curiously observing the 
life of the Portuguese lepers, who came in numbers to the island 
of Buenavista, to be cured there by eating the flesh and bathing 
in the blood of turtles. It was not an insjoiriting week which he 
spent in that dreary place and enervating climate, with nothing 
to see but the goats feeding among the scrub, the turtles crawl¬ 
ing about the sands, and the lepers following the turtles. It 
began to tell on the health of the crew, so he w'eighcd anchor on 
July 5 and stood on a south-westerly course. 

This third voyage, which was destined to be the most im¬ 
portant of all, and the material for which had cost him so much 
time and labour, was undertaken in a very solemn and deter¬ 
mined spirit. His health, which he had hoped to recover in 
Spain, had been if anything damaged by his worryings with 
officialdom there; and although he was only forty-seven years 
of age he w'as in some respects already an old man. He had 
entered, although happily he did not know it, on the last decade 
of his life; and was already beginning to suffer from the two 
diseases, gout and ophthalmia, which were soon to undermine 
his strength and endurance. Religion of a mystical, fifteenth- 
century sort was deepening in him; he had imdertaken this 
voyage in the name of the Holy Trinity, to whom he had 
resolved to dedicate the first new land that he should 
sight. 

I'or ten days light, .baffling winds impeded his progress; but 
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at the end of that time the winds fell away altogether, and the 
voyagers found themselves in that flat equatorial cahn known 
to mariners as the Doldrums. The vertical rays of the sun shone 
blisteringly down upon them, making the seams of the ships 
gape and causing the unhappy crews mental as well as bodily 
distress, for they began to fear that they had reached that zone 
of fire which had always been said to exist in the southern ocean. 
Day after day the three slu])S lay motionless on the glassy water, 
with wood-work so hot as to burn the hands that touched it, 
with the meat putrefying in the casks below, and the water 
ninning from the loosenecl casks, and no one with courage and 
endurance enough to venture into the stifling hold even to save 
the provisions. And through all this the Admiral, racked with 
gout, had to keep a cheerful face and assure his i)rostrate crew 
that they would soon be out of it. 

There were showers of rain sonmtimes, but the moisture in 
that baking atmosphere only added to its stifling and enervating 
effects. All the while, however, the great, slow current of the 
Atlantic was moving westward, and there came a day when a 
heavenly breeze stirred in the torrid air and the musical talk of 
ri]}ples l)cgan to rise again from the weedy stems of the ships. 
They sailed due west, always into a cooler and fresher atmo¬ 
sphere ; but still no land was sighted, although ])cli(^ans and 
smaller birds were continually seen ])assing from south-west 
to north-east. As provisions were beginning to nin low, Columbus 
decided on the 31st July to alter his course to north-by-cast, in 
the hoj)e of reaching the island of Dominica. But at mid-day 
his servant Alonso Perez, happening to go to the masthead, 
cried out that there was land in sight ;* and there to the west¬ 
ward rose three peaks of land united at the base. Here was the 
kind of coincidence which staggers even the unbeliever. Colum¬ 
bus had promised to dedicate the first land he saw to the 
Trinity; and here was the land, miraculously provided when 
he needed it most, three peaks in one peak, in due conformity 
with the doctrine of the Trinity. The Admiral was deeply 
affected ; the God of his belief was indeed a good friend to him ; 
and he wrote down his pious conviction that the event was a 
miracle, and summoned all hands to sing Salve Regina, with 
other hymns in praise of God and the Virgin Mary. The island 
was dulj' christened La Trinidad. By the hour of Compline 
they had come up with the south qoast of the island, but it was 
the next day before the Admiral found a stream (probably 
at Moruga) where he could take in viaterj. No natives were 
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to be seen, although there were footprints on the shore and 
other signs of human habitation. 

He continued all day to sail slowly along the shore of the 
island, the green luxuriance of which astonished him; and 
sometimes he stood out from the coast to the southward as he 
made a long board to round this or that point. It must have 
been while reaching out in this way to the southward that he 
saw a low shore on his port hand some sixty miles to the south 
of Trinidad, and that his sight, although he did not know it, 
rested for the first time on the mainland of South America. 
The land seen was the low coast to the west of the Orinoco, and 
thinking that it was an island he gave it the name of Isla 
Sancta. 

On the 2nd of August they were off the south-west of Trinidad, 
and saw the first inhabitants in the shape of a canoe full of 
armed natives, who approached the ships with threatening 
gestures. Columbus had brought out some musicians with him, 
possibly with the purpose of impressing the natives, and per¬ 
haps with the idea of making things a little more cheerful in 
Espanola ; and the musicians were now duly called upon to 
give a performance, a tambourine-player standing on the fore¬ 
castle and beating the rhythm for the ships’ boys to dance to. 
The effect was other than was anticipated, for the natives im¬ 
mediately discharged a thick flight of arrows at the musicians, 
and the music and dancing abmptly ceased. Eventually the 
Indians were prevailed upon to come on board the two smaller 
ships and to receive gifts, after which they departed and were 
seen no more. Columbus landed, probably at the point on the 
south-west coast now known as La Brea, and made some 
observations of the vegetation and climate of Trinidad, notic¬ 
ing that the fruits and trees were similar to those of Espanola, 
and that oysters abounded, as well as “ very large, infinite fish, 
and parrots as large as hens.” 

He saw another peak of the mainland to the north-west, 
which was the peninsula of Paria, and to which Columbus, taking 
it to be another island, gave the name of Isla de Gracia. Between 
him and this land lay a narrow channel through which a mighty 
current was flowing—^that press of waters which, sweeping 
across the Atlantic from Africa, enters .the Caribbean Sea, 
sprays round the Gulf of Mexico, ,and turns north again in the 
current known as the Gulf Stream. While his ships were anchored 
at the entrance to this channel and Columbus was wondering 
how he should cross it, a mighty flood of water suddenly came 
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down with a roar, sending a great surging wave in front of it. 
The vessels were lifted up as though by magic ; two of them 
dragged their anchors from the bottom, and the other one broke 
her cable. This flood was probably caused by a sudden flush of 
fresh water from one of the many mouths of the Orinoco ; but to 
Columbus, who had no thought of rivers in his mind, it was 
very alarming. Apparently, however, there was nothing for it 
but to get through the channel; and, having sent boats on in 
front to take soundings and see that there was clear water, he 
eventually i)ilotcd his little squadron through, with his heart in 
his mouth and his eyes fixed on the channel, to which he gave the 
name of Serpent’s Mouth. Once beyond it he was in the smooth 
waters of the Gulf of Paria. He followed the northerly coast of 
Trinidad to the west until he came to a second channel, nar¬ 
rower than the first, through which the current boile<l with still 
greater violence, and to which he gave the name of Dragon’s 
Mouth. This is the chamiel between the north-westerly point of 
Trinidad and the islands off the eastern promontory of Paria. 
Columbus was bewildered, for he found that the water over 
the ship’s side was fresh water, and he could not make out where 
it came from. Thinking that the peninsula of Paria was an 
island, and not wishing to attempt the dangerous passage of 
the Dragon’s Mouth, he decided to coast along the southern 
shore of the land opposite, hoping to be able to turn north 
round its western extremity. 


Sweeter blew the breezes, fresher grew the water, milder 
and more balmy the air, greener and clccpcr the vegetation of 
this beautiful region. The Admiral was ill with the gout, and 
suffering such pain from his eyes that he was sometimes blinded 
by it; but the excitement of the strange phenomena surrounding 
him kept him up, and his jiowers of observation, always acute, 
suffered no diminution. There were no inhabitants to be seen as 
they sailed along the coast, but monkeys climbed and chattered 
in the trees by the shore, and oysters were found clinging to the 
branches that di})pcd into the water. At last, in a bay where they 
anchored to take in water, a native canoe containing three men 
was seen cautiously approaching ; and the men, who were shy, 
were captured by the device of a sailor jumping on to the gun¬ 
wale of the canoe and overturning it, the natives being easily 
caught in the water, and afterwards soothed and captivated by 
the unfailing attraction of hawks’ bells^They were tall men with 
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long hair, and they told Columbus that the name of their 
coimtry was Paria ; and when they were asked about other 
inhabitants they pointed to the west and signified that there 
was a great population in that direction. 

On the 10th of August 1498 a party landed on this coast 
and formally took possession of it in the name of the Sovereigns 
of Spain. By an unlucky chance Columbus himself did not land. 
His eyes were troubling him so much that he was obliged to lie 
down in his cabin, and the formal act of possession was per¬ 
formed by a deputy. If he had only known ! If he could but 
have guessed that this was indeed the mainland of a New World 
that did not exist even in his dreams, what agonies he would 
have suffered rather than permit any one else to pronounce the 
words of annexation ! But he lay there in pain and suffering, 
his curious, mystical mind occu])ied with a conception very 
remote indeed from the truth. 


For in that fertile hotbed of imagination, the Admiral’s 
brain, a new and staggering theory had gradually been taking 
shape. As his ships had been wafted into this delicious region, 
as the airs had become sweeter, the vegetation more luxuriant, 
and the water of the sea fresher, he had solemnly arrived at 
the conclusion that he was approaching the region of the true 
terrestrial Paradise : the Garden of Eden that some of the 
Fathers had declared to be situated in the extreme east of the 
Old World, and in a region so high that the flood had not over¬ 
whelmed it. Columbus, thinking hard in his cabin, blood and 
brain a little fevered, comes to the conclusion that the world is 
not roimd, bxit jjear-shaped. He knows that all this fresh water 
in the sea must t^ome from a great distance and from no ordi¬ 
nary river ; and he decides that its volume and direction have 
been acquired in its fall from the apex of the ]Dear, from the 
very top of the world, from the Garden of Eden itself. It was 
a most beautiful concej)tion, a theory worthy to be fitted to 
all the sweet sights and sounds in the world about him; but it 
led him farther and farther away from the truth, and blinded 
him to knowledge and understanding of what he had actually 
accomplished. 

He had thought the coast of Cuba the mainland, and he now 
began to consider it at least possible that the peninsula of Paria 
was mainland also—another part of the same continent. Tliat 
was the truth—Paria v^s the mainland—aiid if he had not 
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been so bemused by his dreams and theories he might have 
had some inkling of the real wonder and significance of his 
discovery. But no; in his profoundly imscientific mind there 
was little of that patience which holds men back from theorising 
and keeps them ready to receive the truth. He was patient 
enough in doing, but in thinking he was not patient at all. No 
sooner had he observed a fact than he must find a theory which 
would bring it into relation with the whole of his knowledge ; 
and if the facts would not liarmonise of themselves he invented 
a scheme of things by which they were forced into harmony. 
He was an adept in the art of inventing causes to fit facts, and 
then proving that the facts sprang from the causes; but his 
origins were tangible, immovable things of rock and soil that 
could be seen and visited by other men, and their true relation 
to the terrestrial phenomena accurately established; so that 
his very proofs were monumental, and became themselves the 
advertisements of his profound misjudgment. But meanwhile 
he is the Admiral of the Ocean Seas, and can “ make it so ” ; 
and accordingly, in a state of mental instability, he makes the 
Gulf of Paria to be a slope of earth immediately below the 
Garden of Eden, although fortunately he does not this time 
provide a sworn affidavit of trembling ships’ boys to confirm 
his discovery. 

Meainvhile also here were pearls; the native women wore 
ropes of them all ov('r their bodies, and a fair store of them were 
bartered for pieces of broken crockery. Asked as usual about 
the pearls the natives, also as usual, pointed vaguely to the 
west and south-west, and explained that there were more pearls 
in that direction. But the Admiral would not tarry. Although 
he believed that he was within reach of Eden and pearls, he was 
more anxious to get back to Espanola and send the thrilling 
news to Spain than he was to push oit a little farther and really 
assure himself of the truth. How like him that was ! Ideas to 
him were of more value than facts, as indeed they are to the 
world at large; but one is sometimes led to wonder whether 
he did not sometimes hesitate to turn his ideas into facts for 
very fear that they should turn out to be only ideas. Was he, 
in his relations with Spain and the world, a trader in the names 
rather thim the subgtance of things ? We have seen him going 
home to Sj^ain and announeing the discovery of the Golden 
Chersonesus, although he had only ^iiscovered what he eiTone- 
ously supposed to be an indication of it; proclaiming the dis¬ 
covery of the Ophir of Solomon withoul^ taking the trouble to 
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test for himself so tremendous an assumption; and we now see 
him hurrying away to dazzle Spain with the story that he has 
discovered the Garden of Eden without even trying to push on 
for a few days more to secure so much as a cutting from the 
' Tree of Life. 

These are grave considerations; for although a tangible 
Tree of Life is now of no importance to any human being, the 
doings of Admiral Christopher were of great importance to 
himself and to his fellow-men at that time, and are still to-day, 
through the infinite channels in which human thought and 
action nin and continue throughout the world, of grave im¬ 
portance to us. Perhaps this is not quite the moment, now that 
the poor Admiral is lying in pain and weakness and not quite 
master of his own mind, to consider fully how he stands in this 
matter of honesty ; we will leave it for the present until he is 
well again, or, better still, until his tale of life and action is 
complete, and comes as a whole before the bar of human 
judgment. 


On August 11 Columbus turned east again after having 
given up the attempt to find a jiassage to the north round 
Paria. There were practical considerations that brought him 
to this action. As the water was growing shoaler and shoaler 
he had sent a caravel of light draft some way farther to the 
westward, and she reported that there lay ahead of her a great 
inner bay or gulf consisting of almost entirely fresh water. 
Provisions, moreover, were running short, and were, as usual, 
turning bad ; the Adnriiral’s health made vigorous action of any 
kind impossible for him ; he was anxious about the condition 
of Espanola—anxious also, as we have seen, to send this great 
news home ; and he therefore turned back and decided to risk 
the passage of the Dragon’s Mouth. He anchored in the neigh¬ 
bouring harbour until the wind was in the right quarter, and 
with some trepidation put his ships into the boiling tideway. 
When they were in the middle of the passage the wind fell to 
a dead calm, and the ships, with their sails hanging loose, were 
borne on the dizzy surface of eddies, overfalls, and whirls of the 
tide. Fortunately there was deep water in. the passage, and the 
strength of the current carried them safely through. Once out¬ 
side they bore away to the ^northward, sighting the islands of 
Tobago and Grenada, and,* turning westward again, came to 
the islands of Cubagya and Margarita, where three poimds of 
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pearls were bartered from the natives. A week after the passage 
of the Dragon’s Month Columbus sighted the south coast of 
Espanola, which coast he made at a point a long way to the 
east of the new settlement that he had instructed Bartholomew 
to foimd ; and as the winds were contrary, and he feared it 
might take him a long time to beat up against them, he sent 
a boat ashore with a letter which was to be delivered by a native 
messenger to the Adelantado. The letter was delivered ; a few 
days later a caravel was sighted which contained Bartholomew 
himself; and once more, after a long separatioji, these two 
friends and brothers were united. 


The see-saw motion of all affairs with which Columbus had 
to do was in full swing. We have seen him patching up matters 
in Espanola ; hurrying to Spain just in time to rescue his 
damaged re])utation and do something to restore it; and now 
when he had come back it was but a sorry tale that Bartholo¬ 
mew had to tell him. A fortress had been built at the llayna 
gold mines, but provisions had been so searce that there had 
been something like a famine among the workmen there; no 
digging had been done, no planting, no making of the place fit 
for human occupation and industry. Bartholomew had been 
kept busy collecting the native tribute, and planning out the 
beginnings of the settlement at the mouth of the river Ozema, 
which was at first called the New Isabella, but was afterwards 
named San Domingo in honour of old Domenico at Savona. 
The cacique Behechio had been giving trouble; had indeed 
marehed out with an army against BarlSiolomew, but had beeTi 
more or less reconciled by the intervention of his sister Ana- 
caona, widow of the late Caonabo, who had apparently trans¬ 
ferred her affections to Governor Bartholomew. The battle was 
turned into a friendly pagan festival—one of the last ever held 
on that oncc-happy island—^in which native girls danced in a 
green grove, with the beautiful Anacaona, dressed only in 
garlands, carried on a litter in their midst. 

But in the Vega Real, where a chapel had been built by the 
priests of the neighbouring settlement, who were beginning to 
make converts, troyible had arisen in consequence of an outrage 
on the wife of the cacique Guarionex. The chapel was raided, 
the shrine destroyed, and the saored vessels carried off. The 
Spaniards seized a number of Indians whom they suspected of 
having had a hand in the desecration, {yrd bmned them at the 
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stake in the most approved manner of the Inquisition—^a 
hideous punishment that fanned the remaining embers of the 
native spirit into flame, and produced a hostile combination of 
Guarionex and several other caciques, whose rebellion it took 
the Adelantado some trouble and display of arms to quench. 

But the worst news of all was the treacherous revolt of 
Francisco Roldan, a Spaniard who had once been a servant of 
the Admiral, and who had been raised by him to the office of 
judge in the island—an able creature, but, like too many re¬ 
cipients of Christopher’s favour, a treacherous rascal at bottom. 
As soon as the Admiral’s back was turned Roldan had begun to 
make mischief, stirring up the discontent that was never far 
below the surface of life in the colony, and getting together a 
large band of rebellious ruffians. He had a plan to murder Bar¬ 
tholomew Columbus and place himself at the head of the colony, 
but this fell through. Then, in Bartholomew’s .absence, he had a 
passage wdth James Columbus, who had now returned to the 
island and had resumed his official duties at Isabella. Bar¬ 
tholomew, who was at another part of the coast collecting tribute, 
had sent a caravel laden with cotton to Isabella, and well- 
meaning James had her drawn up on the beach. IJoldan took 
the opportunity to represent this innocent action as a sign of 
the intolerable autocracy of the Columbus family, who did not 
even wish a vessel to be in a condition to sail for Sji.ain with 
news of their misdeeds. Insolent Roldan formally asked James 
to send the caravel to Spain with sup])lies; poor James refused 
and, perhaps being at bottom afraid of Roldan and his insolences, 
despatched him to the Vega Real with a force to bring to order 
some caciques who had been giving trouble. Possibly to his sur- 

E rise, although not to ours, Roldan departed with alacrity at the 
ead of seventy armed men. Honest, zealous James, no doubt; 
but also, wo begin to fear, stupid James. 


The Vega Real was the most attractive part of the colony, 
and the scene of infinite idleness and debauchery in the early 
days of the Spanish settlement. As Margarite and other muti¬ 
neers had aeted, so did Roldan and his soldiers now act, making 
sallies against several of the chain of forts that stretched across 
the island, and even upon Isabella itself; and returning to the 
Vega to the enjoyment of primitive wild pleasures. Roldan and 
Bartholomew Columbus stalked each other about the island 
with armed forces for several months, Roldan besieging Bar- 
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tholomew in the fortress at the Vega, which he had occupied in 
Roldan’s absence, and trying to starve him out there. The 
arrival in February 1498 of the two ships which had been sent 
out from Spain in advance, and which brought also the news 
of the Admiral’s undamaged favour at Court, and of the royal 
confirmation of Bartholomew’s title, produced for the moment 
a good moral effect; Roldan went and sulked in the mountains, 
refusing to have any j^arley or communication with the Ade- 
lantado, declining indeed to treat with any one until the Admiral 
himself should return. In the meantime his influence with the 
natives was strong enough to produce a native revolt, which 
Bartholomew had only just succeeded in suppressing when 
Christojiher arrived on August 30. 

The Admiral was not a little distressed to find that the three 
shi{)s from which he luid parted company at Ferro had not yet 
arrived. His own voyage ought to have taken far longer than 
theirs ; they had now been nine weeks at sea, and there was 
nothing to account for their long delay. When at last they did 
api^car, howcvci’, they brought with them only a new complica¬ 
tion. They had lost their way among the islands and had been 
searching about for Espanola, finally making a landfall there 
on the coast of Xaragua, the soutli-westeni province of the 
island, where Roldan and his followers were established. 
Roldan had received them and, concealing the fact of his 
treachery, procured a large store of provisions from them, his 
followeJ’s being meanwhile busy among the crews of the ships 
inciting them to mutiny and telling them of the oppression of 
the Admij'al’s rule and the joys of a lawless life. The gaol-birds 
were nothing loath; after eight weeks at sea a spell ashore in this 
pleasant land, with all kinds of indulgences which did not come 
within the ordinary regimen of convicts and sailors, greatly 
appealing to them. The result was that more thazi half of the 
crews mutinied and joined Roldan, and the captains were 
obliged to put to sea with their small loyal remnant. Carvajal 
remained behind in order to try to persuade Roldan to give 
himself up ; but Roldan had no such idea, and Carvajal had to 
make his way bj’’ land to San Domingo, where he made his 
report to the Admiral. 

Roldan has in fapt delivered a kind of ultimatum. He will 
surrender to no one but the Admiral, and that only on con¬ 
dition that he gets a free pardon.^ If negotiations arc ojzened, 
Roldan will treat with no one but Carvajal. The Admiral, 
whose grip of the situation is getting weaker and weaker, finds 
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himself in a difficulty. His loyal army is only some seventy 
strong, while Roldan has, of disloyal settlers, gaol-birds, and 
sailors, much more than that. The Admiral, since he caiuiot 
reduce his enemy’s force by capturing them, seeks to do it by 
bribing them; and the greatest bribe that he can think of to 
offer to these malcontents is that any who like may have a free 
passage home in the five caravels which are now waiting to 
return to Spain. To such a pass have things come in the Paradise 
of Espanola ! But the rabble finds life pleasant enough in Xara- 
gua, where they are busy with indescribable pleasures ; and for 
the moment there is no great response to this invitation to 
be gone. Columbus therefore despatches his ships, with such 
rabble of colonists, gaol-birds, and mariners as have ah’eady 
had their fill both of pain and pleasure, and writes his usual 
letter to the Sovereigns—half full of the glories of the new 
discoveries he has made, the other half setting forth the evil 
doings of Roldan, and begging that he may be summoned to 
Spain for trial there. Incidentally, also, he requests a further 
licence for two years for the capture and despatch of slaves to 
Spain. So the vessels sail back on October 18, 1498, and the 
Admiral turns wearily to the task of disentangling the web of 
difficulty that has woven itself about him. 


Carvajal and Ballester—^another loyal cajitain—^were sent 
with a letter to Roldan urging him to come to terms, and 
Carvajal and Ballester added their own honest persuasions. 
But Roldan was firm ; he wished to be quit of the Admiral and 
his rule, and to live independently in the island ; and of his 
followers, although some here and there showed signs of sub¬ 
mission, the greater number were so much in love with anarchy 
that they could not be counted upon. For two months negotia¬ 
tions of a sort were continued, Roldan even presenting himself 
under a guarantee of safety at San Domingo, where he had a 
fruitless conference with the Admiral; where also he had an 
opportunity of observing what a sorry state affairs in the 
capital were in, and what a mess Columbus was making of it 
all. Roldan, being a simple man, though a rascal, had only to 
remain firm in order to get his way against a mind like the 
Admiral’s; and get his way he ultimately did. The Admiral 
made terms of a kind n^ost hmniliating to him, and utterly 
subversive of his influence and authority. The mutineers were 
not only to receive a pardon but a certificate (good Heavens 1) 
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of good conduct. Caravels were to be sent to convey them to 
Spain ; and they were to be permitted to carry with them all 
the slaves that they had collected and all the native young 
women whom they had ravished from their homes. 

Coliunbus signs this document on the 21st of November, 
and promises that the ships shall be ready in fifty days ; and 
then, at his wits’ end, and hearing of irregularities in the interior 
of the island, sets off with Bartholomew to inspect the posts 
and restore them to order. In his absence the see-saw, in due 
obedience to the laws that govern all see-saws, gives a lurch to 
the other side, and things go all wrong again in San Domingo. 
The preparations for the despatch of the earavels are neglected 
as soon as liis back is turned ; not fifty days, but nearly one 
hundred days elapse befoi*e they are ready to sail from San 
Domingo to Xaragua. Even then they are delayed by storms 
and head winds; and when they do arrive Roldan and his 
company will not embark in them. The agreement has been 
broken ; a new one must be made. Columbus, retmaiing to San 
Domingo after long and harassing struggles on the other end of 
the see-saw, gets news of this deadlock, Jind at the same time 
has news from Fonseca in S])ain of a far from agreeable char¬ 
acter. His complaints against the f)eople under him have been 
received by the Sovereigns and will be duly considered, but their 
Majesties have not time at the moment to go into them. That 
is the gist of it; and very cold cheer it is for the Admiral, 
balancing himself on this unstable see-saw with anxious eyes 
turned to Spain for encouragement and approval. 


In the depression that followed the receipt of this letter he 
was no match for Roldan. He even himself took a caravel and 
sailed towards Xaragua, where he was met by Roldan, who 
boarded his ship and made his new proposals. Their impudence 
is astounding; and when we consider that the Admiral had in 
theory absolute powers in the island, the fact that such pro¬ 
posals could be made, not to say accepted, shows how far out 
of relation were his actual with his nominal powers. Roldan 
proposed that he should be allowed to give a number of his 
friends a free passage to Spain ; that to all who should remain 
free grants of land should be given ; and (a free pardon and 
certificate cf good conduct contenting him no longer) that a 
proclamation should be made throughout the island admitting 
that all the charges of disloyalty and mutiny which had been 
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brought against him and his followers were without foundation ; 
and, finally, that he should be restored to his office of Alcalde 
Mayor or chief magistrate. 

Here was a bolus for Christopher to swallow ; a bolus com- 
poimded of his own words, his own acts, his hope, dignity, 
supremacy. In dismal humiliation he accepted the terms, Avith 
the addition of a clause more scandalous still—^to the effect that 
the mutineers reserved the right, in case the Admiral should 
fail in the exact performance of any of his jJromises, to enforce 
them by comimlsion of arms or any other method they might 
think fit. This ])recious doemnent was signed on September 28, 
1499—just tAvelve months after the agreement Avhich it was 
intend^ to replace; and the Admiral, sailing dismally back to 
San Domingo, ruefully pondered on the fruits of a year’s delay. 
Even then he Avas trying to make excuses for himself, s\ich as 
he made aftei’wards to the Sovereigns when he tried to explain 
that this shameful capitulation Avas in\'-alid : that he signed 
under compulsion ; that he Avas on board a shiji, and soAvasnot 
on his viceregal territory ; that the rebels had already been 
tried, and that he had not the ]>ower to revoke a sejitcnce Avhich 
bore the authority of the CroAAm ; that he had not the poAver 
to dispose of the CroAvn property—desperate, agonised shuffiing 
of pride and self-esteem in the coils of trial and difficulty. 



CHAPTER VI 


AN INTERLUDE 

A BREATH of salt air again will do us no harm as a relief 
from these perilous balaneiiigs of Columbus on the 
see-saw at Espauola. His true work in this world had 
indeed already been aeeomplished. When he smote the roek 
of western diseovery many springs flowed from it, and some 
were destined to run in mightier ehannels than that whieh he 
himself followed. Among other men stirred by the new's of 
Columbus’s first voyage there was one walking the streets of 
Bristol in 1496 w-ho was fii'ed to a similar enterprise—a man of 
Veniee, in boyhood named Juan Caboto, but now known in 
England, W’^here he has some time been settled, as Captain 
Jolm Cabot, a sailor and trader who had travelled mueh 
through the known sea roads of this world, and had a desire 
to travel upon others not so well known. He had been in the 
East, had seen the earavans of Meeca and tlu; goods they 
carried, and, like (’olumbus, had conceived in his mind the 
roundness of the world as a practical fact rather than a mere 
mathematical theory. Hearing of Columbus’s success, Cabot 
set what machinery in England he had access to in motion to 
secure for him patents from King Henry VII.; which patents he 
received on March 5, 1496. After spending a long time in 
preparation, and being perhaps a little delayed by diplomatic 
protests from the Spanish Ambassador in London, he sailed 
from Bristol in May 1497. 

After sailing west two thousand leagues Cabot found land 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Breton, and was thus in all 
probability the first discoverer, since the Icelanders, of the 
mainland of the New World. He turned northward, sailed 
through the strait of Belle Isle, and came home again, having 
accomplished his task in three months. Cabot, like Columbus, 
believed he had seen Ihe territory of the Great Khan, of whom 
he told the interested population of Bristol some strange things. 
He further told them of the probable riches of this new land if 
it were followed in a southerly direction : told them some lies 
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also, it appears, since he said that the waters there were so 
dense with fish that his vessels could hardly move in them. 
He received a gratuity of £10 and a pension, and made a great 
sensation in Bristol by walking about the city dressed in fine silk 
garments. He took other voyages also with his son Sebastian, who 
followed with him the rapidly widening stream of discovery 
and became Pilot Major of Spain, and President of the Congress 
appointed in 1524 to settle the conflicting pretensions of various 
discoverers ; but so far as our narrative is concerned, having 
sailed across from Bristol and discovered the mainland of the 
New World some years before Columbus discovered it, John 
Cabot sails into oblivion. 

Another great conquest of the salt unknown had taken 
place a few days before Columbus sailed on his third voyage. 
The accidental discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Bartholo¬ 
mew Diaz in 148G had not been neglected by Portugal; and 
the achievements of Columbus, while they cut off Portuguese 
enterprise from the western ocean, had only stimulated it to 
greater activity within its own spheres. Vasco da Gama sailed 
from Lisbon in July 1497 ; by the end of November he had 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope ; and in May 1498, after a long 
voyage full of interest, peril, and hai’dship, he had landed at 
Calicut, on the shores of the true India. He came back in 1499 
with a battered remTiant, his crew disabled by sickness and 
exhaustion, and half his ships lost; but he had in fact discovered 
a road for trade and adveiiturc to the East that was not paved 
with promises, dreams, or mad affidavits, but was a real and 
tangible achievement, bringing its reward in commerce and 
wealth for Portugal. At that very moment Columbus was groping 
round the mainland of South America, thinking it to be the 
coast of Cathay, and the Garden of Eden, and God knows what 
other cosmographical-theological abstractions; and Portugal, 
busy with her arrangements for making money, could afford 
for the moment to look on tmdismayed at the develop¬ 
ment of the mine of promises discovered by the Spanish 
Admiral. 


The anxiety of Columbus to communicate the names of 
things before he had made sure of their substance received 
another rude chastisement in the events that followed the receipt 
in Spain of his letter announcing the discovery of the Garden of 
Eden and the land of pearls. People in Spain were not greatly 
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interested in his theories of the terrestrial Paradise ; but more 
than one adventurer pricked up his ears at the name of pearls, 
and among the first was our friend Alonso de Ojeda, who had 
returned some time before from Espanola and was living in 
Spain. His position as aniember of Columbus’s forceon the second 
voyage and the distinction he had gained there gave him special 
opportunities of access to the letters and papers sent home by 
Columbus ; and he found no difficulty in getting Foxiseca to 
show him the maps and charts of the coast of Paria sent back 
by the Admiral, the veritable pearls which had been gathered, 
and the enthusiastic descriptions of the wealth of this new 
coast. Knowing something of Espanola, and of the Admiral 
also, and reading in the despatches of the turbulent condition 
of the colony, he had a shrewd idea that Columbus’s hands 
would be kept pretty full in Esjjauola itself, and that he Avould 
have no opi)ortunity for some time to make any more voyages 
of discovery. He therefore represented to Fonseca what a i)ity 
it‘would be if all this revenue should remain untapped just 
because one man had not time to attend to it, and he proposed 
that he should take out an expedition at his own cost and share 
the profits with the Crown. 

This pro])osal was too tempting to be refused ; unlilvc the 
expeditions of Columbus, which were all expenditure and no 
revenue, it promised a chance of revenue without any ex|)endi- 
ture at all. The Paria coast, having been discovered subsexjuent 
to the agreement made with Columbus, was considered by 
Fonseca to be open to private enterprise ; and he therefore 
granted Ojeda a licence to go and explore it. Among those who 
went with him were Amerigo Vespucc'i and Columbus’s old 
pilot, Juan de la Cosa, as well as some of the sailors who had 
been with the Admiral on the coast of Paria and had returned 
in the caravels which had brought his account of it back to 
Spain. Ojeda sailed on May 20, 1490 ; made a landfall some 
hundreds of miles to the eastward of the Orinoco, coasted 
thence as far as the island of Trinidad, and sailed along the 
northern coast of the peninsula of Paria until he came to a 
cotmtry Avhere the natives built their huts on piles in the water, 
and to which he gave the name of Venezuela. It was by his 
accidental presence on tliis voyage that Vespucci came to give 
his name to America—a curious story of international jealousies, 
intrigues, lawsuits, and lies which <we have not the space to 
deal with here. After collecting a considerable quantity of pearls 
Ojeda, who was beginning to run short rf)f provisions, turned 
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eastward again and sought the coast of Espafiola, where we 
shall presently meet with him again. 


And Ojeda was not the only person in Spain who was entieed 
by Columbus’s glowing descriptions to go and look for the pearls 
of Paria. There was in fact quite a reunion of old^friends of his 
and ours in the western ocean, though they went thither in a 
spirit far different from that of ancient friendship. Pedro 
Alonso Nino, who had also been on the Paria coast with Colum¬ 
bus, who had come home with the returning ships, and whose 
patience (for he was an exceedingly practical man) had perhaps 
been tried by the strange doings of the Admiral in the Gulf 
of Paria, decided that he as well as any one else might go and 
find some j^earls. Nino was a poor man, having worked hard in 
all his voyagings backwards and forwards across the Atlantic ; 
but he had a friend with money, one Luis Guerra, who pro¬ 
vided him with the funds necessary for fitting out a small 
caravel about the size of his old ship the Nina. Guerra, who had 
the money, also had a brother Christoval; and his conditions 
were that Christoval should be given the command of the 
caravel. Practical Nino did not care so long as he reached the 
place where the pearls were. He also applied to Fonseca for 
licence to make discoveries; and, duly receiving it, sailed from 
Palos in the beginning of June 1499, hot upon the track of 
Ojeda. 

They did a little quiet discovery, prii\cipally in the domain 
of human nature, caroused with the friendly natives, but 
attended to business a!li the time ; with the result that in the 
following April they were back in Spain with a treasure of 
pearls out of which, after Nino had been made independent 
for life and Guerra, Christoval, and the rest of them had their 
shares, there remained a handsome sum for the Crown. An 
extremely practical, business-like voyage this; full of lessons 
for Columbus, could he have but known and learned them. 


Yet another of our old friends profited by the Admiral’s 
discovery. What Vincenti Yaiiez Pinzon.has been doing all 
these years we have no record ; living at Palos, perhaps, doing 
a little of his ordinary coasting business, administering the 
estates of his brother Martin Alonso, and, almost for a certainty, 
talking with some he^t about whom it was that really did the 
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work in the discovery of the New World. Out of the obscurity 
of conjecture he emerges into fact in December 1499, when he is 
found at Palos fitting out four caravels for the purpose of ex¬ 
ploring farther along the coast of the southern mainland. That 
he also was after pearls is pretty certain ; but on the other hand 
he was more of a sailor than an adventurer, was a discoverer at 
heart, and had no small share of the family taste for sea travel. 
He took a more southerly course than any of the others, and 
struck the coast of America south of the equator on January 
20, 1500. lie sailed north past the mouths of the Amazon 
and Orinoco through the Gulf of Paria, and reached Es])anola 
in .Tune 1.500. lie only paused there to take in 2 >rovisions, and 
sailed to the west in search of further discoveries ; but he lost 
two of his caravels in a gale and had to put back to Espanola. 
He saile<l thence for Palos, and reached home in Sej)tcmber 
1500, having added no inconsiderable share to the mass of new 
geographical knowledge that was being accumulated. In later 
years he took a high place in the maritime world of Spain. 


And finally, to complete the account of the chief minor 
discoveries of these two busy years, we must mention Pedro 
Alvarez Cabral, of Portugal, who was despatched in March 1500 
from Lisbon to verify the discoveries of Da Gama. He reached 
Calicut six months later, losing on the journey four of his 
caravels and most of his company. Among the lost was Bartholo¬ 
mew Diaz, the first discoverer of the Cape of Good Hope, who 
was on this voyage in a subordinate capacity, and whose bones 
were left to dissolve in the stormy waters that beat round the 
cape whose barrier he Avas the first to jiass. The chief event of 
this voyage, however, was not the reaching of Calicut nor the 
droAvning of Diaz, but the discovery of Brazil, which Cabral 
made in following the southerly course too far to the west. 
He landed there, in the Bay of Porto Seguro, on May 1, 1500, 
and took formal possession of the land for the Crown of 
Portugal, naming it Vera Cruz, or the Land of the True Cross. 


In the assumption of Columbus and his contemporaries 
all these doings were held to detract from the glory of his OAvn 
achievements, and were the subjeet of endless affidavits, de- 

f )ositions, quarrels, arguments, proofs, and claims in the great 
awsuit that was in after years carried qn between the CroAvn 
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of Spain and the heirs of Columbus concerning his titles and 
revenues. We, however, may take a different view. With the 
exception of the discoveries of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
coast of Brazil all these enterprises were directly traceable to 
Columbus’s own achievements and were inspired by his example. 
The things that a man can do in his own person are limited by 
the laws of time and space; it is only example and influence 
that are infinite and illimitable, and in which the spirit of any 
achievement can find true immortality. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE THIRD VOYAGE —Continued 

I T may perhaps be wearisome to the reader to return to the 
tangled and depressing situation in Espahola, but it cannot 
be half so wearisome as it was for Columbus, whom we 
left enveloped in that dark eloud of error and surrender in which 
he sacrificed his dignity and good faith to the impudent de¬ 
mands of a mutinous servant. To his other troubles in San 
Domingo the presence of this Roldan was now added ; and the 
reinstated Alcalde was not long in making use of the victory 
he had gained. He bore himself with intolerable arrogance and 
insolence, dischaj'ging one of C'olumbus’s personal bodyguard 
on the ground that no one should hold any office on the island 
except with his consent. He demanded grants of land for him¬ 
self and his followers, which Columbus held himself obliged to 
concede; and the Admiral, further to pacify him, invented a 
very disastrous system of repartimientos, under which certain 
chiefs were relieved from paying tribute on condition of furnish¬ 
ing feudal service to the settlers—a system which rapidly 
develoj)ed into the most emel and oppressive kind of slavery. 
The Admiral at this time also, in despair of keeping things 
quiet by his old methods of peace and* conciliation, created a 
kind of police force Avhich roamed about the island, exacting 
tribute and meting out summary punishment to all defaulters. 
Among other concessions weakly made to Roldan at tliis time 
was the gift of the Crown estate of Esperanza, situated in the 
Vega Real, whither he betook himself, and where he embarked 
on what was nothing more nor less than a despotic reign, 
entirely ignoring the regulations and prerogatives of the 
Admiral, and taking prisoners and administering punishment 
just as he pleased. The Admiral was helpless, and thought of 
going back to Spain; but the condition of the island was such 
that he did not dare to leave it. Instead, he wrote a long letter 
to the Sovereigns, full of complaints against other people and 
justifications of himself, in the course of which he set forth 
those quibbling excuses for his capitulation to Roldan which 
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we have already heard. And there was a pathetic request at 
the end of the letter that his son Diego might be sent out to 
him. As I have said, Columbus was by this time a prema¬ 
turely old man, and feeling the clouds gathering about him, 
and the loneliness and friendlessness of his position at 
Espanola, he instinctively looked to the next generation for 
help, and to the presence of his own son for sympathy and 
comfort. 


It was at this moment (September 5,1499) that a diversion 
arose in the rumour that four caravels had been seen off the 
western end of Espanola. The announcement, duly reported 
to the Admiral, was soon followed by the news that they were 
commanded by Ojeda, who was collecting dye-wood in the 
island forests. Columbus, although so far as w'e know he had no 
cause to suspect Ojeda, had little cause now to credit any 
adventurer with kindness towards himself; and Ojeda’s 
secrecy in not reporting himself at San Domingo, and, in fact, 
his presence on the island at all without the knowledge of the 
Admiral, were sufficient evidence that he was there to serve 
his own ends. Some gleam of Christopher’s old cleverness in 
handling men was now shown by his instructing Roldan to 
sally forth and bring Ojeda to order. It was a case of setting a 
thief to catch a thief, and, as it turnetl out, was not a bad stroke. 
Roldan, nothing loath, sailed round to that part of the coast 
where Ojeda’s ships were anchored, and asked to see his licence ; 
which was duly shown to him, and rather took the wind out of 
his sails. He heard a little gossip from Ojeda, moreover, which 
had its own significance for him. The Queen was ill; Columbus 
was in disgrace ; there was talk of superseding him. Ojeda 
promised to sail round to San Domingo and report himself; 
but instead, he sailed to the east along the coast of Xaragua, 
where he got into communication with some discontented 
Spanish settlers and concocted a scheme for leading them to 
San Domingo to demand redress for their imagined grievances. 
Roldan, however, who had followed Ojeda, discovered him 
at this point; and there ensued some very pretty play between 
the two rascals, chiefly in trickery and treachery, such as 
capturing each other’s boats and emissaries, laying traps for 
one another, and taking prisoner one another’s crews. The end 
of it was that Ojeda left the island without having reported 
himself to Coliunbus,, but not before he had completed his 
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business—^which was that of provisioning his ships and collecting 
dye-wood and slaves. 

And so eodt Ojeda from the Columbian drama. Of his own 
drama only one more act remained to be played ; which, for the 
sake of our past interest in him, we will mention here. Chiefly 
on account of his intimacy with Fonseca he was some years 
later given a governorship in the neighbourhood of the Gulf 
of Darien ; Juan de la Cosa accompanying him as unofficial 
partner. Ojeda has no sooner landed there than he is fighting 
the natives ; natives too many for him this time ; Ojeda forced 
to hide in the forest, where he finds the body of de la Cosa, who 
has come by a shocking death. Ojeda afterwards tries to 
govern his colony, but is no good at that; cannot govern his 
own temper, poor fellow. Quarrels with his crew, is put in irons, 
carried to Espafiola, and dies there (ISl.'i) in great poverty and 
ecliiise. One of the many, evidently, who need a strong guiding 
hand, and perish without it. 


It really began to seem as though Roldan, having had his 
fling and secured the excessive privileges that he coveted, had 
decided that loyalty to Christopher was for the present the most 
profitable policy ; but the mutinous spirit that he had cultivated 
in his followers for his own ends could not be so readily con¬ 
verted into this cheap loyalty. More trouble was yet to come 
of this rebellion. There was in the islaml a young Spanish 
aristocrat, Fernando de Guevara by name, one of the many 
who had come out in the hope of enjoying himself and making 
a fortune quickly, whose more than outrageously dissolute life 
in San Domingo had caused Columbus to banish him thence ; 
and he was now living near Xaragua with a cousin of his, 
Adrian de Moxeca, who had been one of the ringleaders in 
Roldan’s conspiracy. Within this pleasant province of Xaragua 
lived, as we havn seen, Anacaona, the widow of Caonabo, the 
Lord of the House of Gold. She herself was a beautiful woman, 
called by her subjects Bloom of the Gold ; and she had a still 
more beautiful daughter, Higuamota, who appears in history, 
like so many other women, on account of her charms and what 
came of them. 

Of pretty Higuamota, who once lived like a dryad among 
the groves of Espanola and has been dead now for so long, we 
know nothing except that she was beautiful. Young Guevara, 
coming to stay with his cousin Adriaq, becomes a visitor at 
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the house of Anacaona; sees the pretty daughter and falls in 
love with her. Other people also, it appears, have been in a 
similar state, but Higuamota is not very accessible; a fact 
which of course adds to the interest of the chase, and turns 
dissolute Fernando’s idle preference into something like a 
passion. Roldan, who has also had an eye upon her, and ap¬ 
parently no more than an eye, discovers that Fernando, in order 
to gratify his passion, is proposing to go the absurd length of 
marrying the young woman, and has salt for a priest for that 
purpose. Roldan, instigated thereto by primitive forces, thinks 
it would be impolitic for a Spanish grandee to marry with a 
heathen ; very well, then, Fernando will have her baptised— 
nothing simpler when water and a priest are handy. Roldan, 
seeing that the yomig man is serious, becomes peremptory, and 
orders him to leave Xaragua. Fernando ostentatiously departs, 
but is discovered a little later actually living in the house of 
Anacaona, who apparently is S 5 anpathetic to Love’s young 
dream. Once more ordered away, this time with anger and 
threats, Guevara changes his tune and implores Roldan to let 
him stay, promising that he will give up the marriage project, 
and also, no doubt, the no-marriage project. Rut Guevara has 
sympathisers. The mutineers have not forgiven Roldan for 
deserting them and becoming a lawful instead of an unlawful 
ruler. They are all on the side of Guevara, who accordingly 
moves to the next stage of island procedure, and sets on foot 
some kind of plot to kill Roldan and the Admiral. P’ortunately 
where there is treachery it generally works both ways ; this 
plot came to the ears of the authorities ; the conspirators were 
arrested and sent to Sah Domingo. 

This action came near to bringing the whole island about 
Columbus’s ears. Adrian de Moxeca was furious at what he con¬ 
ceived to be the treachery of Roldan, for Roldan was in such a 
pass that the barest act of duty was necessarily one of treachery 
to his friends. Moxeca took the place of chief rebel that Roldan 
had vacated, rallied the mutineers round him, and was on the 
point of starting for Conception, one of the chain of forts across 
the island where Columbus was at present sta 5 dng, when the 
Admiral discovered his plan. All that was strongest and bravest 
in him rose up at this menace. His weakpess and cowardice 
were forgotten ; and with the spirit of an old sea-lion he sallied 
forth against the mutineers. Jle had only a dozen men on whom 
he could rely, but he armed’them well and marched secretly 
and swiftly under clou^ of night to the place where Moxeca and 
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his followers were raicamped in fond security, and there suddenly 
fell upon them, capturing Moxeca and the chief ringleaders. 
The rest scattered in terror and escaped. Moxeca was hurried 
off to the battlements of San Domingo and there, in the very 
midst of a long-drawn, trembling confession to the priest in 
attendance, was swung off the ramparts and hanged. The 
others, although also condemned to death, were kept in irons 
in the fortress, while Christopher and Bartholomew, roused at 
last to vigorous action, scoured the island hunting down the 
remainder, killing some who resisted, hanging others on the 
spot, and imprisoning the remainder at San Domingo. 

After these prompt measures peace reigned for a time in 
the island, and Columbus was perhaps surprised to see what 
wholesome effects could be produced by a little exemplary 
severity. The natives, who imder the weakness of his former 
rule had been discontented and troublesome, now settled down 
submissively to their yoke; the Spaniards began to work in 
earnest on their farms ; and there descended upon island affairs 
a brief St Martin’s Summer of peace before the final winter of 
blight and death set in. The Admiral, however, was obviously 
in precarious health; his ophthalmia became worse, and the 
stability of his mind suffered. He had dreams and visions of 
divine help and comfort, much needed by hirri, poor soul, in all 
his tribulations and adversities. Even yet the cup was not full. 


We must now turn back to Spain and try to form some idea 
of the way in which the doings of Columbus were being regarded 
there if we are to understand the extraordinary calamity that 
was soon to befall him. It must be remembered first of all that 
his enterprise had never really been popular from the first. 
It was carried out entirely by the energy and confidence of 
Queen Isabella, who almost alone of those in power believed in 
it as a thing which was certain to bring ultimate glory, as well 
as riches and dominion, to Spain and the Catholic faith. As we 
have seen, there had been a brief ebullition of popular favour 
when Columbus returned from his first voyage, but it was a 
popularity excited solely by the promises of great wealth that 
Columbus was continually holding forth. When those promises 
were not immediately fulfilled popular favour subsided ; and 
when the adventurers who had gone out to the new islands on 
the strength of those promises had returned with shattered 
health and empty pockets there was lef^s chance than ever of 
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the matter being regarded in its proper light by the people of 
Spain. Columbus had either found a gold mine or he had found 
nothing—^that was the way in which the matter was popularly 
regarded. Those who really understood the significance of his 
discoveries and appreciated their scientific importance did not 
merely stay at home in Spain and raise a clamour; they went 
out in the Admiral’s footstej)s and continued the work that he 
had begun. Even King Ferdinand, for all his cleverness, had 
never understood the real lines on which the colony should 
have been developed. His eyes were fixed upon Europe; he 
saw in the discoveries of Columbus a means rather than an end, 
and looked to them simply as a source of revenue with the help 
of which he could carry on his ambitious schemes. And when, 
as other captains made voyages confirming and extending the 
work of Columbus, he did begin to understand the significance 
of what had been done, he realised too late that the Admiral 
had been given powers far in excess of what was prudent or 
sensible. 

During all the time that Columbus and his brothers were 
struggling with the imjiossible situation at Espanola there was 
but one influence at work in Spain, and that was entirely 
destructive to the Admiral. Every caravel that came from the 
New World bi’ought two things. It brought a c*rowd of dis¬ 
contented colonists, many of whom had grave reasons for their 
discontent; and it brought letters from the Admiral in which 
more and more promises were held out, but in which also 
querulous complaints against this and that person, and against 
the Spanish settlers generally, were set forth at wearisome 
length. It is not remarkable that the jieoplc of Spain, even those 
who were well disposed towards t’olurabus, began to wonder 
if these two things were not cause and effect. The settlers may 
have been a ])oor lot, but they were the material with which 
Columbus had to deal ; he had powers enough. Heaven knew, 
powers of life and death ; and the problem began to resolve 
itself in the minds of those at the head of affairs in Spain in the 
following terms. Given an island, rich and luxuriant beyond the 
dreams of man ; given a native population easily subdued ; 
given settlers of one kind or another ; and given a Viceroy with 
unlimited powers—could he or could he not govern the island ? 
It was a by no means unfair way of putting the ease; and there 
is little justice in the wild abuse that has been hurled at Ferdin¬ 
and and Isabella on this ground. Columbus may have been the 
greatest genius in the^world ; very possibly they admitted it; 
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but in the meanwhile Spain was resounding with the cries of the 
impoverished colonists who had returned from his ocean Para¬ 
dise. No doubt the Sovereigns ignored them as much as they 
possibly could ; but when it came to ragged, emaciated beggars 
coming in batches of fifty at a time and sitting in the very 
courts of the Alhambra, exhibiting bunches of grapes and say¬ 
ing that that was all they eould afford to live upon since they 
had come back from the New World, some notice had to be 
taken of it. Even young Diego and Ferdinand, the Admiral’s 
sons, came in for the obloquy with which his name was as- 
sociate;d ; the colonial vagabonds hung round the portals of 
the palace and cried out upon them as they passed so that they 
began to dislike going out. Columbus, as Ave know, had plenty 
of enemies who had access to the King and Queen ; and never 
had enemies an easier ease to urge. Money w'as continually being 
spent on ships and sujAplics ; where w'as the return for it ? 
What about the Ophir of Solomon ? What aboxit the Land of 
Spices ? What about the pearls ? And if you want to add a 
touch of absurdity, what about the Garden of Eden and the 
Great Khan ? 

To the most impartial eyes it began to appear as though 
Columbus Avere either an im])ostor or a fool. There is no evidence 
that Ferdinand and Isabella thought that he Avas an impostor 
or that he had wilfully deceived them ; but there is some 
evidence that they began to have an inkling as to what kind of 
a man he really Avas, and as to his unfitness for governing a 
colony. Once more somethijig had to be done. The sending out 
of a commissioner had not been a great success before, but in 
the dillieulties of the situation it seemed the only thing. Still, 
there was a good deal of hesitation; and it is probable that 
Isabella was not yet fully convinced of the necessity for this 
grave step. This hesitation was brought to an end by the 
arrival from Espailola of the shi]>s bearing the followers of 
Roldan, who had been sent back under the terms of Columbus’s 
feeble capitulation. The same ships brought a great quantity 
of slaves, which the colonists were able to shoAV had been 
brought by the permission of the Admiral ; they carried native 
girls also, many of them pregnant, many with new-born 
babies ; and these also came with the permission of the Admiral. 
The ships further carried the Admiral’s letter complaining of 
the conspiracy of Roldan and containing the unfortunate 
request for a further licence to ektend the slave trade. These 
circumstances were probably enough to_turn the scale of Isa- 
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bella’s opinion against the Admiral’s administration. The 
presence of the slaves particularly angered her kind womanly 
heart. “ What right has he to give away my vassals ? ” she 
exclaimed, and ordered that they should all be sent back, and 
that in addition all the other slaves who had come home should 
be traced and sent back ; although of course it was impossible 
to carry out this last order. 

At any rate there was no longer any hesitation about send¬ 
ing out a commissioner, and the Sovereigns chose one Francisco 
de Bobadilla, an oifiicial of the royal household, for the perfor¬ 
mance of this difficult mission. As far as we can decipher him 
he was a very ordinary official personage; prejudiced, it is 
possible, against an administration that had produced such 
disastrous results, and which offended his orderly official sus- 
•ceptibilitics ; otherwise to be regarded as a man exactly honest 
in the performance of what he conceived to be his duties, and 
entirely indisposed to alloAV sentiment or any other extraneous 
matter to interfere with such due performance. We shall have 
need to remember, when we see him at Avork in Kspanola, that 
he was not sent out to judge between Columbus and his Sover¬ 
eigns or betAveen Columbus and the world, but to investigate 
the condition of the colony and to take what action he thought 
necessary. The commission which he bore to the Admiral 
was in the following terms :— 

“ The Iving and the Queen : Don Christopher Columbus, our Admiral 
of the Ocean-sea. We have directed hiancisco dc Dobadilla, the bearer 
of this, to speak to you for us of certain things which he will mention : 
we request you to give hiyr faith and credence and to obey him. From 
Madrid, May 26, ’99. I the King. I the Queen. By their command. 
Miguel Perez de Almazan.” ‘ 

In addition Bobadilla bore with him papers and authorities 
giAdng him complete control and possession of all the forts, 
arms, and royal property in the island, in case it should be 
necessary for him to use them; and he also had a number of 
blank warrants which Avere signed, but the substance of which 
was not filled in. This may seem very di’eadful to us, with our 
friendship for the poor Admiral; but considering the grave 

* “ El Rey c la Reina ; D. Cristobal Colon, .nucstvo Almirante del 
mar Oceano : Nos halicmos mandado al Comendador Francisco de 
Bobadilla, llevador desta, que a^os liable de nucstra parte algunas cosas 
que 61 dira : rogamos vos que le* deis fe 6 creencia, y aqucllo pongais cn 
obra. De Madrid A vcintc y seis dc Mayo, dc noventa y neuve anos. Yo 
el Rey. Yo la Reina. Pqr su mandado. Miguel Perez de Almazan.”- 
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state of affairs as represented to the King and Queen, who had 
their duties to their colonial subjects as well as to Columbus, 
there was nothing excessive in it. If the)^ were to send out a 
commissioner at all, and if they were satisfied, as presumably 
they were, that the man they had chosen was trustworthy, it 
was only right to make his authority absolute. I’hus equipped 
Francisco de Uobadilla sailed from Spain in July 1500. 
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CHAPTER I 


DEGRADATION 

T HP] first things seen by the Spanish commissioner when 
he entered the harbour of San Domingo on the morning 
of the 23rd of August 1500 were the bodies of several 
Spaniards hanging from a gibbet near the water-side—a grim 
confirmation of what he had heard about the troubled state of 
the island. While he was waiting for the tide so that he might 
enter the harbour a boat put off from shore to ascertain who was 
on board the caravels ; and it was thus informally that Robadilla 
first announced that he had come to examine into the state of 
the ishuid. Columbus was not at San Domingo, but was occupied 
in settling the affairs of the Vega Real; Rartholomew also was 
absent, stamping out the last smouldering embers of rebellion 
in Xaragua; and only James was in command to deal with this 
awkward situation. 

Robadilla did not go ashore the first day, but remained 
on board his ship receiving the visits of various discontented 
colonists who, getting early wind of the purpose of his visit, 
lost no time in currying favour with him. Probably he heard 
enough that first day to have damned the administration of a 
dozen islands ; but also wc must allow him some interest in the 
wonderful and strange sights that he was seeing; for Espanola, 
which has ]icrhaps grown wearisome to us, was new to him. He 
had brought with him an armed bodyguard of twenty-five 
men, and in the other caravel were the returned slaves, babies 
included, under the charge of six friars. On the day following 
his arrival Robadilla landed and heard Mass in state, afterwards 
reading out his commission to the assembled people. Evidently 
he had received a shocking impression of the state of affairs in 
the island ; that is the only explanation of the action suddenly 
taken by him, for his first public act was to demand from James 
the release of all the prisoners in the fortress, in order that they 
and their accusers should appear before him. 

James is in a difficulty; and*, mule-like, since he does not 
know which way to turn, stands stock-s^ll. He can do nothing, 
291 
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he says, without the Admiral’s consent. The next day Bobadiila, 
again hearing Mass in state, causes further docmnents to be 
read showing that a still greater degree of power had been 
entrusted to his hands. Mule-like, James still stands stock still; 
the greatest power on earth known to him is his eldest brother, 
and he will not, positively dare not, be moved by anything less 
than that. He refuses to give up the prisoners on any grounds 
whatsoever, and Bobadiila has to take the fortress by assault— 
an easy enough matter, since the resistance is but formal. 

The next act of Bobadilla’s is not quite so easy to under¬ 
stand. He quartered himself in Columbus’s house ; that perhaps 
was reasonable enough, since there may not have been another 
house in the settlement fit to receive him; but he also took 
possession of all his papers, public and private, and also seized 
the Admiral’s store of money and began to pay his debts with it 
for him, greatly to the satisfaction of San Domingo. There is an 
element of the comic in this interpretation of a commissioner’s 
powers ; and it seemed as though he meant to wind up the whole 
Columbus business, lock, stock, and barrel. It would not be in 
accordance with our modern ideas of honour that a man’s 
private papers should be seized imless he were suspected of 
treachery or some criminal act; but apparently Bobadiila 
regarded it as necessary. We must remember that although he 
had only heard one side of the case it was evidently so jjositive, 
and the fruits of misgovernment weie there so visibly before 
his eyes, that no amount of evidence in favour of Columbus 
would make him change his mind as to his fitness to govern. 
Poor James, witnessing these thijigs and unable to do anything 
to prevent them, finds himself suddenly relieved from the ten¬ 
sion of the situation. Since inaction is his note, he shall be 
indulged in it; and he is clapped in irons and cast into prison. 
James can hardly believe the evidence of his senses. He has been 
studying theology lately, it appears, with a view to entering 
the Church and perhaps being some day made Bishop of 
Espanola, but this new turn of affairs looks as though there 
were to be an end of all careers for him, military and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal alike. 

Christopher at Fort Conception had early news of the 
arrival of Bobadiila, but in the hazy state of his mind he did 
not regard it as an event of sufficient importance to make his 
immediate presence at San Domingo advisable. The nam,e of 
Bobadiila conveyed nothing to him; and when he heard that 
he had come to ipvestigate, he thought that he came to set 
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right some disputed questions between the Admiral and other 
navigators as to the right of visiting Espanola and the Paria 
coast, As the days went on, however, he heard more disquieting 
rumours ; grew at last uneasy, and moved to a fort nearer San 
Domingo in case it should be necessary for him to go there. 
An officer met him on the road bearing the proclamations issued 
by Bobadilla, ffiit not the message from the Sovereigns requiring 
the Admiral’s obedience to the commissioner. Columbus wrote 
to the commissioner a curious letter, which is not preserved, in 
which he sought to gain time ; excusing himself from responsi¬ 
bility for the condition of the island, and assuring Bobadilla 
that, as he intended to return to Sjiain almost immediately, 
he (Bobadilla) would have ample opportunity for exercising his 
command in his absence. He also wrote to the Franciscan 
friars who had accompanied Bobadilla asking them to use their 
influence—the Admiral having some vague connection with the 
Franciscan order since his days at La Rabida. 

No reply came to any of these letters, and Columbus sent 
word that he still regarded his authority as paramount in the 
island. For reply to this he received the Sovereigns’ message 
to him which we have seen, commanding him to put himself 
under the direction of Bobadilla. There was no mistaking this ; 
there was the order in plain words ; and with I know not what 
sinkings of heart Columbus at last set out for San Domingo. 
Bobadilla had expected resistance; but the Admiral, whatever 
his faults, knew how to behave with dignity in a humiliating 
position, and he came into the city unattended to give himself 
up. On the outskirts of the town he was met by Bobadilla’s 
guards, arresteil, put in chains, and lodged in the fortress, the 
tower of which exists to this day. He seemed to himself to be 
the victim of a particularly i>etty mid galling kind of treachery, 
for it was his own cook, a man called Espinoza, who riveted his 
gyves upon him. 


There remained Bartholomew to be dealt with; and he, being 
at large and in commfind of the army, might not have proved 
such an easy conquest, but that Christopher, at Bobadilla’s 
request, wrote and advised him to submit to arrest without any 
resistance. Whether Bartholomew acquiesced or not is un¬ 
certain ; what is certain is that he g.lSo was captured and placed 
in irons, and imprisoned on one of the caravels. .Tames in one 
caravel, Bartholomew in another, and» Chfistopher in the 
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fortress, and all in chains—this is what it has come to with the 
three sons of old Domenico. 

The trial was now begun, if trial that can be called which 
takes place in the absence of the culprit or his representative. 
It was rather the hearing of charges against Christopher and 
his brothers ; and we may be sure that every discontented 
feeling in the island found voice and was formulated into some 
incriminating charge. Columbus was accused of o])pressing the 
Spanish settlers by making them work at harsh and unnecessary 
labour ; of cutting down their allowance of food, and restricting 
their liberty ; of punishing them cnielly and iinduly ; of waging 
wars mijustly with the natives ; of interfering with the con¬ 
version of the natives by hastily collecting them and sending 
them home as slaves ; of having secreted treasures which shoiild 
have been delivered to the Sovereigns—this last charge, like 
some of the others, true. Ho had an accumulation of pearls of 
which he had given no account to Fonseca, and the possession 
of which he excusecl by the queer statement that he was waiting 
to announce it until ho could mattrh it with an equal amount 
of gold. He was accused of hating the Spaniards, who were 
represented as having risen in the late rebellion in order to 
protect the natives and avenge their own wrongs; and generally 
of having abused his office in order to enrich his own family 
and gratify his own feelings. Bobadilla appeared to believe all 
these charges ; or perhaps he recognised their nature, and yet 
saw that there was a sufficient degree of truth in them to dis¬ 
qualify the Admiral in his j)osit.ion as Viceroy. In fill these 
affairs his right-hand rqan was Roldan, whose loyalty to Colum¬ 
bus, as w'e foresaw, had been short-lived. Roldan collects 
evidence; Roldan knows where he can lay his hands on this 
witness ; Roldan produces this and that proof ; Roldan is here, 
there, and everywhere—never had Bobadilla found such a 
useful, obliging man as Roldan. With his help Bobadilla soon 
collected a sufficient weight of evidence to justify in his own 
mind his sending Columbus home to Spain, and remaining him¬ 
self in command of the island. 

The caravels having been made ready, and all the evidence 
drawn up and documented, it only remained to embark the 
prisoners and despatch them to Spain, Coiambus, sitting in his 
dungeon, suffering from gout and ophthalmia as well as from 
misery and humiliation, had^heard no news ; but he had heard 
the shouting of the people in the streets, the beating of drums 
and blowing of hQms,^-and his own name and that of his brothers 
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uttered in derision ; and he made sure that he was going to be 
executed, Alonso de Villegio, a nephew of Bishop Fonseca, 
had been appointed to take charge of the ships retimiing to 
Spain ; and when he came into the prison the Admiral thought 
his last hour had come. 

“ Villegio,” he asked sadly, “ where are you taking me ? ” 

“ I am taking you to the ship, your Excellency, to embark,” 
replied the other. 

“ To embark ? ” repeated the Admiral incredulously. 
“ Villegio ! are you speaking the truth ? ” 

“ By the life of your Excellency what I say is true,” was the 
reply; and the news came with a wave of relief to the jjanic- 
strieken heart of the Admiral. 

In the middle of October the caravels sailed from San 
Domingo ; and the last sotmds heard by (Columbus from the land 
of his discovery were the hoots and jeers and curses hurled 
after him by the treacherous, triumf)hant rabble on the shore. 
Villegio treated him and his brothers with as much kindness 
as jpossible, and offered, when they had got well clear of 
Espahola, to take off the Admiral’s chains. But Columbus, with 
a line counterstroke of picturesque dignity, refused to have 
them removed. Already, perhaps, he had realised that his 
subjection to this cruel and quite unnecessary indignity would 
be one of the strongest things in his favour when he got to 
Spain, and he decide d to suffer as much of it as he could. “ My 
Sovereigns commanded me to submit to what Bobadilla should 
order. By his authority I wear these chains, and I shall continue 
to wear them until they are removed by order of the Sovereigns ; 
and I will keep them afterwards as reminders of the reward I 
have received for my services.” Thus the Admiral, beginning to 
pick up his spirits again, and to feel the better for the sea air. 


The voyage home was a favourable one and in the course of 
it Columbus wrote the following letter to a friend of his at Court, 
Dona Juana de la Torre, who had been nxirse to Prince Juan 
and was known by him to be a favourite of the Queen :— 

•' Most Virtuous Ladv, —^Though my complaint of Ihe world is 
new, its habit of ill-using is very ancient. T liave had a thousand struggles 
with it, and have thus far withstood them all, but new neither arms nor 
counsels avail me, and it cruelly keeps me under water. Hope in the 
Creator of all men sustains me : His* help was always very ready ; on 
another occasion, and not long ago, when I was still more overwhelmed. 
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He raised me with His right arm, saying, - O man of little faith, arise : 
it is I ; be not afraid.’ 

" I came with so much cordial affection to serve these Princes, and 
have served them with such service, as has never l^en heard of or seen. 

Of the new heaven iind earth wliich our Lord made, when Saint 
John was writing the Apocalypse, after what was spoken by the mouth 
of Isaiah, He made me the messenger, and showed me where it lay. In 
all men there was disbelief, but to the Queen, my Lady, He gave the 
spirit of understanding, and great courage, and made her heiress of all, 
as a dear and much loved daughter. I went to take possession of all 
this in her royal name. They sought to make amends to her for the 
ignorance they had all shown by passing over their little knowledge and 
talking of obstacles and expenses. Her Highness, on the other hand, 
approved of it, and suppoided it as far as she was able. 

Seven years passed in discussion and nine in execution. During 
this time very remarkable and noteworthy things occurred whereof no 
idea at all had been formed. I have arrived at, and am in, sucli a con¬ 
dition tliat there is no i>erson so vile but thinks he may insult me : he 
shall be reckoned in the world as valour itself who is courageous enough 
not to consent to it, 

“ If I were to steal the Indies or the land which lies towards them, 
of which I am now speaking, from the altar of Saint Peter, and give them 
to the Moors, they could not show greater enmity towards me in Spain. 
Who would believe .such a thing where there was always so much 
magnanimity ? 

“ I should have much desired to free myself from tliis affair had it 
been honourable towards my Queen to do so. The support of our I.ord 
and of her Higlmess made me persevere : and to alleviate in some 
measure the sorrows wliich death had caused her, 1 undei-took a fresh 
voyage to the new heaven and earth which up to tliat time had re¬ 
mained liiddcn; and if it is not held there in esteem hkc the other 
voyages to the Indies, that is no wonder, bccaxisc it came to be looked 
upon as my work. 

“ The Holy Spirit inflamed Saint Peter and twelve others with liim, 
and they all contended here below% and their toils and hardships were 
many, but last of all they gained the victory. 

•'^This voyage to Paria I thoiight would somewhat appease them on 
account of the jjearls, and of the discovery of gold in Espauola. I ordered 
the pearls to be collected and fished for by people with whom an arrange¬ 
ment was made that I should return for them, and, as I understood, 
they were to be measured by the bushel. If I did not write about tliis 
to their Highnesses, it was because I wished to have first of all done the 
same with the gold. 

“ The result to me in this has been the same as in many other things ; 

I should not liave lost them nor my honour, if I had sought my own 
advantage, and had allowed Espanola to be ruined, or if my privileges 
and contracts had been observed. And I say ju-st the same about the 
gold which I had then collected, and [for] wliich lyith such great afflic¬ 
tions and toils I have, by divine power, almost perfected [the arrange¬ 
ments]. 

“ wflien I went from Paria 1 found almost half the people from 
Espafiola in revolt, and they liavc waged war against me until now, as 
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against a Moor ; and the Indians on the other side grievously [harassed 
me]. At this time Hojeda arrived and tried to put the finishing stroke : 
he said tliat their Highnesses had sent liim with promises of gifts, fran¬ 
chises and pay : he gathered together a great band, for in the whole of 
Espanola there arc very few save vagabonds, and not one with wife and 
cliildren. This Hojeda gave me gre.at trouble ; he was obliged to depart, 
and left word that he would soon return with more sliips and people, 
and that he had left the Iloyal jxjrson of the Queen, our Lady, at the 
point of death. Then Vincenti Yanez arrived with four caravels; there 
was disturbance and mistrust but no mischief : the Indians talked of 
many others at the Cannibals [Cciribbce Islands] and in Paria ; and 
afterwards spread the news of .six other caravels, which weie brought 
by a brother of the Alcalde, but it was with malicious intent. This 
occurred at the very last, when the hope that their Highnesses would 
ever send any ships to the Indies was almost abandoned, nor did w'e ex¬ 
pect them : and it was commonly reported that her Highness was dead. 

" A certain Adrian about this time endeavoured to rise in rebellion 
again, as he had done previously, but our Lord did not permit his evil 
purpose to succeed. T had purposed in myself never to touch a hair of 
anybody’s head, but I lament to say that with tliis man, owing to his 
ingratitude, it was not possible to keep that resolve as I had intended : 
I should not have done less to my brother, if he had sought to kill me, 
and steal the dominion which my King and Queen had given me in 
trust. 

“ This Adrian, as it appears, had sent Don Ferdinand to Xaragua 
to collect some of liis followers, and there a disjmte arose with the 
Alcalde from which a deadly contest ensued, and he [Adritin] did not 
effect his purpose. The Alcalde seized him and a jmrt of his band, and 
the fact w'as that he woidd have executed them if I had not prevented 
it; they were kept prisoners awaiting a caravel in which they might 
depart. The news of Hojeda wliich I told them made them lose the hope 
that he would now come again. 

" For six months I had been prepared to return to their Highnesses, 
with the good news of the gold, and to escape from governing a dis¬ 
solute people who fear neither God nor their King and Queen, being full 
of vices and wickedness. 

“ I could have paid the peojdc in full with six hundred thousand, and 
for this purpose I had four millions of tcntlis and somewhat more, be¬ 
sides the third of tlie gold. 

- ■ Before my departure I many times begged their Highnes.scs to send 
there, at my expense, some one to take cliarge of the administration of 
justice ; and after finding the Alcalde in arms I renewed my supplica¬ 
tions to have either some troops or at least some servant of theirs with 
letters patent; for my reputation is such that even if I build churches 
and hospitals, tliey will always be called dens of thieves. 

“ They did indeed make provision at last, but it was the very con¬ 
trary of what the matter demanded : it may be successful, since it was 
according to their good .pleasure. 

“ I was there for two years without being able to gain a decree of 
favour for myself or for those who went .there, yet this man brought a 
cofier full: whether they will all redound to their [Highnesses’] service, 
God knows. Indeed, to begin with, there are exemptions for twenty 
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years, wliicb is a man’s lifetime ; and gold is collected to such an extent 
that there was one person who became worth five marks in four hours ; 
whereof I will speak more fully later on. 

“If it would please their Highnesses to remove the grounds of a 
common saying of those who know my labours, that the calumny of the 
people Iras done me more harm than much service and the main¬ 
tenance of their [Highnesses’] property and dominion has done me good, 
it would Ire a charity, and I should Ire re-established in my honour, 
and it would be talked about all over the world ; for the undertaking is 
of such a nature that it must daily become more famous and in higher 
esteem. 

“ When the Commander Bobadilla came to Santo Domingo, I was at 
La Vega, and the Adelantado at Xaragua, where that Adrian had made 
a stand, but then all was quiet, and the land rich and all men at peace. 
On the second day after his arrival, he created himself Governor, and 
appointed officers and made executions, and proclaimed immunities of 
gold and tenths and in general of everything else for twenty j'^ears, which 
is a man’s lifetime, and tlmt he came to jiay everybody in full up to that 
day, even though they had not rendered .service ; and he publicly gave 
notice that, as for me, he had charge to send mc' in irons, and my brothers 
likewise, as he has done, and that T should nevermore return thither, 
nor any other of my family : alleging a thousand disgraceful and dis¬ 
courteous things about me. All tliis took place on the second day after 
his arrival, as 1 have said, and whili; I was absent at a distance, without 
my knowing either of liim or of his arrival. 

“ Some letters of their Highnesses signed in blank, of which he 
brought a number, he filled up and sent to the Alcalde and to his com¬ 
pany with favours and commendations : to me he never sent either 
letter or messenger, nor has he done so to this day. Imagine what anyone 
holding my office would tliink when one who endeavoured to rob their 
Highnesses, and who has done so much ceil and mischief, is honoured 
and favoured, while he who maintained it at such risks is degraded. 

“ When I heard this I thf)ught that this aifair would be like that of 
Hojeda or one of the others, but T restrained myself when I learnt for 
certain from the friars tlmt their Highnesses had sent liim. I wrote to 
him that his arrival was welcome, and that I was prepared fo go to Ihc 
Court and had sold all I possessed by auction ; and that witli respect 
to the immunities he should not be hasty, for both that matter and the 
government I would hand over to him immediately as smooth as my 
palm. And I wrote to the same effect to the friars, but neither he nor 
they gave me any answer. On the contrary, he put himself in a warlike 
attitude, and compelled all who went there to take an oath to him as 
Governor ; and they told me that it was for twenty years. 

“ Directly I knew of these immunities, I thought that I would 
repair such a great error and that he would be pleased, for he gave them 
without the need of occasion necessary in so vast a matter : and he 
gave to vagabond people what would have lieen excessive for a man 
who had broxight wife and children. So T announced by word and 
letters that he could not use his patents because mine were those in 
force ; and I showed them the immunities winch John Aguado brought. 

“ All this was done by me in* order to gain time, so that their High¬ 
nesses might be informed of the condition of the country, and that they 
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might have an opportunity of issuing fresh commands as to what would 
best promote their service in tliat respect. 

“ It is useless to publish such immunities in the Indies : to the settlers 
who have taken up residence it is a pure gain, for the best lands are 
given to tlicni, and at a low valuation they will be wortli two hundred 
thousand at the end of the four years when the period of residence is 
ended, without their digging a spadeful in them. 1 would not speak thus 
if the settlers were married, but there are not six among them all who 
are not on the look-out to gather what they can and dc27art speedily. 
It would Ixj a good tiling if they should go from Castile, and also if it 
were known who and what they arc, and if the country could be settled 
with honest people. 

“ 1 had agreed with those settlers that they should pay the third of 
the gold, and the tenths, and tliis at their own request; and they re¬ 
ceived it as a great favour from their Highnesses. 1 reproved them when I 
heard that they ceased to do tliis, and ho])cd that the Commander would 
do likewise, and he did the cf)ntrary. 

“ He incensed them against me by saying that I wanted to deprive 
them of what their Highnc.sses had givt;n them ; and he endeavoured 
to set them at \ ariance with me, and did so ; and he induced them to 
write to their Highnesses that they should never again send me back 
to the government, and I likewise make the same su 2 )i)lication to them for 
myself and for my wliole family, as lr)ng as there are not different inhabit¬ 
ants. And he together with them ordenxl inquisitions concerning me for 
wickedness the like whereof were never known in hell. Our Cord, who 
rescued Daniel ,and the three children, is iiresent with the same wisdom 
and power as he had then, and wdth the .same means, if it should jilease 
Him and be in accordance with His will. 

“ I .should know how to remc'dy all this, and the rest of what has 
iK-en said and has taken 2 )lac'' since I liave been in the Indies, if my 
disposition would allow me to seek my own advantage, and if it seemed 
honourable to me to do so, but the maintenance of justice and the 
extension of tlie dominion of her Highness has hitherto kept me down. 
Now that so much gold is found, a disunite arises as to which brings more 
profit, whether to go about robbing or to ga to the mines. A hundred 
Castellanos arc as easily obtained for a woman as for a farm, and it is 
very general, and there arc plenty of dealers who go about looking for 
girls : those from nine to ten arc now in demand, and for all ages a good 
price must be paid. 

“ I assert that the violence of the calumny of turbulent persons has 
injured me more than my services have profited me ; which is a bad 
examijlc for the present and for the future. J take my oath that a number 
of men have gone to the Indies who did not deserve water in the sight of 
God and of the world ; and now they are returning tliither, and leave is 
granted them. 

" I assert that when I declared that the Commander could not grant 
immunities, I did what he desired, although I told him that it was to 
cause delay until theif Highnesses should receive information from the 
country, and should command anew what might be for their service. 

“ He excited their enmity against me, and he seems, from what 
took place and from his behaviour, to* have come as my enemy and as a 
very vehement one ; or else the report is true that he has spent much to 
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obtain this employment. I do not know more about it than what I hear. 
I never Ireard of an inquisitor gathering rebels together and accepting 
them, and others devoid of credit and unworthy of it, as witnesses against 
their Governor. 

“ If their Highnesses were to make a general inquisition there, I 
assure you that they would look upon it as a great wonder that the 
island docs not founder. 

“ I tliink your Ladyship wUl remember tliat when, after losing my 
sails, I was driven into Lisbon by a tempest, I was falsely accused of 
having gone there to the King in order to give him the Indies. Their 
Highnesses afterwards learned the contrary, and that it was entirely 
malicious. 

“ Although I may know but little, I do not think anyone considers 
me so stupid as not to know that even if the Indies were mine 1 could not 
uphold my.self without the help of some Prince. 

“ If this be so, wheic could I find Ixitter support and security than 
in the King and Queen, our Loids, who luivc raised me fi'om nothing to 
such great honour, and arc the most c.xalted Princes of the world on 
sea and on land, and who consider tliat I have rendered them service, 
and who preserve to me my privileges and rewards ; and if anyone 
infringes them, their Highnesses increase them still more, as was seen in 
the case of John Aguado ; and they order great honour to l)c conferred 
upon me, and, as I have tdready said, their Highnesses have received 
service from me, and keep my sons in their household ; a.11 wliich could 
by no means happen with another prince, for where there is no affection. 
ever 5 dhing else fails. 

“ I liave now spoken thus in reply to a malicious slander, but 
against my will, as it is .a thing which should not recur to memory even 
in dreams ; for the Commander Bobadilla maliciously seeks in tliis way 
to set his own conduct and actions in a brighter light ; but I sliall easily 
show him tliat his small knowledge and great cowardice, together with 
his inordinate cupidity, have caused him to fail therein. 

“ I have already said that I wrote to him and to the friars, and 
immediately set out, as I told liim, almost alone, because all the people 
were with the Adelantado, and likewd.se in order to prevent suspicion 
on his part. Wlien he heard this, he seized Don Diego and sent him on 
board a caravel loaded with irons, and did the same to me upon my 
arrival, and afterwards to the Adelantado when ho came ; nor did I 
speak to him any more, nor to this day has he allowed any one to speak 
to me ; and I take my oath that I cannot understand why I am made 
a prisoner. 

“ He made it his first business to seize the gold, wliich he did writhout 
measuring or weighing it and in my absence ; he said that he wanted 
it to pay the people, and according to what I hear he assigned the chief 

F art to himself and sent fresh exchangers for the exchanges. Of this gold 
had put aside certain specimens, very big lumps, hke the eggs of geese, 
hens, and pullets, and of many other shapes, wliich some persons had 
collected in a short space of time, in order that their Highnesses might 
be gladdened, and might comprehend the business upon seeing a quan¬ 
tity of large stones full of gold. This collection was the first to be given 
away, with malicious intent, so that their Highnesses should not hold 
the matter in any account until he has feathered his nest, which he is in 
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great haste to do. Gold which is for melting diminishes at the fire ; some 
chains which would weigh about twenty marks have never been seen 
again. 

“ I have been more distressed about this matter of the gold than even 
about the p;arls, because I have not brought it to her Higliness. 

The Commander at once set to work upon anything which he 
thought would injure me. I have already said that with six hundred 
thousand I could pay every one without defrauding anybody, and that 
I had more than four milUons of tenths and constabulary [dues] without 
touching the gold. He made some free gifts which are ridiculous, though 
I believe that he began by assigning the cliief part to himself. Their 
Highnes.ses will find it out when they order an account to be obtained 
from him, especially if I should be present thereat. He does notlung 
but reiterate that a large sum is owing, and it is what I have said, and 
even less. I have been much distressed that there should be sent con¬ 
cerning me an inquisitor who is aware that if the inquisition wliich he 
returns is very grave he will remain in possession of the government. 

“ Would that it had pleased our Lord that their Highnesses liad 
sent him or some one else two years ago, for 1 know that I should now 
be free from scandal and infamy, and that my honour would not be 
taken from me, nor should I lose it. God is just, and will make known 
the why*nd the wherefore. 

" They judge me over there as they would a governor who liad gone 
to Sicily, or to a city or town placed under regular government, and 
where the laws can be observed m their entirety without fear of ruining 
every tiling ; and I am greatly injured thereby. 

‘*I ought to be judged as a captain wlio went .from Spain to the 
Indies to conquer a numerous and warhke people, whose customs and 
rcUgion arc very contrary to ours ; who Uve in rocks and mountains, 
without fixed settlements, and not like ourselves ; and where, by the 
Divine Will, 1 liave placed under the dominion of the King and Queen, 
our Sovereigns, a second world, through which Spain, which was 
reckoned a poor country, has become the richest. 

“ I ought to be judged as a captain who for such a long time up to 
this day has borne arms without laying them eside for an hour, and by 
gentlemen adventurers and by custom, and not by letters, unless they 
were from Greeks or Romans or others of modem times of whom there are 
so many and such noble examples in Spain ; or otherwise I receive great 
injury, because in the Indies there is neither town nor settlement. 

“ The gate to the gold and pearls is now ojicn, and plenty of every¬ 
thing—precious stones, spices and a thousand other things—may be 
surely expected, and never could a worse misfortune befall me : for by 
the name of our Lord the first voyage would yield them just as much as 
would the traffic of Arabia Felix as far as Mecca, as I wrote to their 
Highnesses by Antonio de Torres in my reply resiiecting the repartition 
of the sea and land with the Portuguese ; and afterwards it would 
equal that of Caheut, as I told them and put in writing at the monastery 
of the Mejorada. 

“ The news of the gold that I said I would give is, that on the day 
of the Nativity, while 1 was much tormented, being harassed by wicked 
Christians and by Indians, and when I was on the point of giving up 
everything, and if possible escaping from life, our Lord miraculously 
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comforted me and said, ‘ I'ear not violence, I will provide for all things : 
the seven years of the term of the gold have not elapsed, and in that and 
in everything else I will aftord thee a remedy.’ 

“ On that day I learned that thei-c were eighty leagues of land with 
mines at every point thereof. The opinion now is that it is all one. 
Some have collected a hundred and twenty Castellanos in one day, and 
others ninety, and even the number of two hundred and lofty has been 
reached. From fifty to seventy, and in many more cases from fifteen to 
fifty, is considered a good day’s work, and many carry it on. The usual 
quantity is from six to twelve, and anyone obtaining less than this is not 
satisfied. It seems to me that these mines are like others, and do not 
yield equally every day. The mines are new, and so arc the workers : 
it is the opinion of everybody that even if all Castile were to go there, 
every individual, however inexpert he might Ije, would not obtain less 
than one or two Castellanos daily, and now it is only coimncncing. It is 
true that they keep Indians, but the business is in the hands of the 
Christians. Behold what discernment Bobadilla had, when he gave up 
everything for nothing, and four millions of tenths, without any reason 
or even l)eiiig requested, and without first notifying it to their High¬ 
nesses. And this is not the oirly loss. 

“ 1 know that my errors have not been committed w'itli the intention 
of doing evil, and 1 i)elieve that their Highnesses regard the mi.tter just 
as I state it : and I know and sec that they deal mercifully even with 
those who act mtiliciously to their disservice. I belioA’c and consider it 
very certain that their clemency will be both greater and more abundant 
towards me, for I fell therein through ignorance and the force of circum¬ 
stances, as they will know fully hereafter ; and T indeed am their creature, 
and they will look upon my services, and will acknowledge day by day 
that they ai'e much profited. They will place everything in the balance, 
even as Holy Scripture tells us good and evil will be at the dtiy of 
judgment. 

“ If, however, they command that another jicrson do judge me, which 
I cannot believe, and that it be by inquisition in the Indies, I very humbly 
beseech them to send thither two conscicnticjus and honourable persons 
at my expense, who I Ix'heve will easily, now that gold is discovered, 
find five marks in four hours. In either case it is needful lor them to pro¬ 
vide for this matter. 

“ The Commander on his arrival at San Domingo took up liis abode 
in my house, and just as he found it .so he appropriated every tiling to 
himself. Weli and good ; perhaps he was in want of it. A pirate never 
acted thus towards a merchant. About my papers I liave a greater 
grievance, for he has so completely deprived me of them that I have never 
been able to obtain a single one from liim; and those that would have 
been most useful in my exculpation are precisely those which he has 
kept most concealed. Behold the just and honest inquisitor 1 Wliateyer 
he may liave done, they tell me tliat there lias been an end of justice, 
except in an arbitrary form. God, our Lord, is present with His strength 
and wisdom, as of old, and always punishes in the end, especially in¬ 
gratitude and injuries.'* 

We must keep in mind the circumstances in which this 
letter was written if we are to judge it and the writer wisely. 
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It is a sad example of querulous complaint, ini which everything 
but the writer’s personal point of view is ignored. No one indeed 
is more terrible in this world than the Man with a Grievance. 
How rarely will human nature in such circumstances retire 
into the stronghold of silence! Columbus is asking for pity; 
but as we read his letter we incline to pity him on grounds quite 
different from those which he represented. He complains that 
the people he was sent to govern have waged war against him 
as against a Moor; he complains of Ojeda and of Vincenti 
Yanez Pinzon ; of Adrian de Moxeca, and of every other person 
whom it was his business to govern and hold in restraint. He 
complains of the colonists—the very people, some of them, 
whom he himself took and impressed from the gaols and purlieus 
of Cadiz; and then he mingles pious talk about Saint Peter 
and Daniel in the den of lions with notes on the current price 
of little girls and big lumps of gold like the eggs of geese, hens, 
and pullets. lie complains that he is judged as a man would be 
judged who had been sent out to govern a ready-made colony, 
and re})resents instead that he went out to conquer a numerous 
ajid warlike people “ whose custom and religion are very 
contrary to ours, and who lived in rocks and mountains ” ; 
forgetting that when it suited him for different purposes he 
described the natives as so peaceable and miwarlike that a 
thousand of them would not stand against one Christian, and 
that in any case he was sent out to create a constitution and not 
merely to administer one. Rut consider also the justice of many 
of his complaints, and the odds against which he was fighting ; 
remember too the thread of smcerity that inns through all the 
pleading. “ I know that my errors haVc not been committed 
with the intention of doing evil.” 

Very sore indeed is Christopher as he reveals himself in 
this letter, appealing now to his correspondent, now to the 
King and Queen, now to that God who is always on the side 
of the complainant. “ God our Lord is present with His strength 
and wisdom, as of old, and always punishes in the end, especi¬ 
ally ingratitude and injuries.” Not boastfulness and weakness, 
let us hope, or the Adiniral will come off badly. 



CHAPTER II 


CEISIS IN THE admiral’s LIFE 

C OLUMBUS was not far wrong in his estimate of the effect 
likely to be produced by his manacles, and when the 
ships of Villegio arrived at Cadiz in October 1500 the 
spectacle of an Admiral in chains produced a degree of com¬ 
miseration which must have exce^ed his highest hopes. He 
was now in his fiftieth year and of an extremely venerable 
appearance, his kindling eye looking forth from mider brows 
of white, his hair and beard snow-white, his face lined and 
spiritualised with suffering and sorrow. It must be remembered 
that before the S])anish ])eople he had always appeared in more 
or less state. They had not that intimacy with him, an intimacy 
which perhaps brought contempt, which the people in Espanola 
enjoyed; and in Spain, therefore, the contrast between his 
former grandeur and this condition of shame and degradation 
was the more striking. It was a fact that the people of Spain 
could not neglect. It touched their sense of the dramatic and 
picturesque, touched their hearts also perhaps—^hearts quick 
to burn, quick to forget. They had forgotten him before; now 
they burned with indignation at the picture of this venerable 
and much-suffering man arriving in disgrace. 

His letter to Dona Juana, hastily despatched by him, 
probably through the office of some friendly soul on board, 
immediately on his arrival at Cadiz, was the first news from the 
ship received by the King and Queen, and naturally it caused 
them a shock of surprise. It was followed by the despatches 
from Bobadilla, and by a letter from the Alcalde of Cadiz an¬ 
nouncing that Columbus and his brothers were in his custody 
awaiting the royal orders. Perhaps Ferdinand and Isabella had 
already repented their drastic action and had entertained some 
misgivings as to its results ; but it is more.probable that they 
had put it out of their heads altogether, and that their hasty 
action now was prompted as much by the shock of being 
recalled to a consciousness of the troubled state of affairs in 
the New World as by, any real regret for what they had done. 
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Moreover, they had sent out Bobadilla to quiet things down; 
and the &st result of it was that Spain was ringing with the 
scandal of the Admiral’s treatment. In that Spanish world, 
misteadfast and unstable, when one end of the see-saw was up 
the other must be down ; and it was Columbus who now foimd 
himself high up in the heavens of favour, and Bobadilla who 
was seated in the dust. Equipoise of any kind was apparently 
a thing impossible; if one man was right the other must be 
wrong ; no excuses for Bobadilla ; every excuse for the Admirhl. 

The first official act, therefore, was an order for the im¬ 
mediate release of the Admiral and his brothers, followed by an 
invitation for him to proceed without delay to the Court at 
Granada, and an order for the immediate ]jayment to him of 
•the sum of 2000 ducats ’—^this last no ungenerous gift to a 
Viceroy whose pearl accounts were in something less than order. 
Perha])s Columbus had chcrishetl the idea of appearing dramati¬ 
cally before tht^ very Court in his rags and chaiiis; but the 
cordiality of their letter as well as the gift of money made this 
impossible. Instead, not being a man to do tilings by halves, 
he equipped himself in his richest and most splendid garments, 
got together the requisite number of squires and pages, and duly 
presented himself at Granada in his full dignity. The meeting 
was an affecting one, touched with a humanity which has 
survived the intervening centuries, as a touch of true humanity 
will when details of mere jjarade and etiquette have long 
perished. Perhaps the Admiral, inspired with a deep sense of 
his wrongs, meant to preserve a very stiff and cold demeanour 
at the beginning of this interview ; but when he looked into the 
kind eyes of Isabella and saw them suffUsed with tears at the 
thought of his sorrows all his dignity broke down ; the tears 
came to his own eyes, and he wept there naturally, like a child. 
Ferdinand looking on kind but uncomfortable ; Isabella un¬ 
affectedly touched and weeping; the Admiral, in spite of his 
scarlet cloak and golden collar and jewelled sword, in spite of 
equerries, squires, i>ages, and attendants, sobbing on his knees 
like a child or an old man—^these were the scenes and kindly 
emotions of this historic moment. 


The tears were stanched by Idndly royal words and hand¬ 
kerchiefs supplied by attendant pages; sobbings breaking out 

^ Equivalent to ^569, or $2846. At the present day equivalent to 
;^3400, or $17,000. 
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again, but on the whole soon quieted ; King and Queen raising 
the gouty Christopher from his knees, filling the air with kind 
words of sympathy, praise, and encouragement; the lonely, 
worn heart, somewhat arid of late, and parched from want of 
human sympathy, much refreshed by this dew of kindness. 
The Admiral was soon himself again, and he would not have 
been himself if upon recovering he had not laimched out into 
what some historians call a “ lofty and dignified vindication 
of his loyalty and zeal,” No one, indeed, is better than the 
Admiral at such lofty and dignilied vindications. He goes into 
the whole matter and sets forth an account of affairs at Espanola 
from his own 2 )oint of view ; and can even (so high is the ther¬ 
mometer of favour) safely indulge in a little judicious self¬ 
depreciation, saying that if he has erred it has not been from 
want of zeal but from wsmt of experience in dealing with the 
kind of material he has been set to govern. All this is very 
human, natural, and understandable; product of that warm 
emotional atmosphere, bedewed with tears, in which the 
Admiral finds himself; and it is not long before the King and 
Queen, also moved to it by the emotional tenjj)erature, are 
expressing their unbi’oken and unbounded confidence in him 
and repudiating the acts of Bobadilla, which they declare to 
have been contrary to their instructions ; midcrtaking also that 
he shall be immediately dismissed from his post. Bobadilla is 
not here in the warm emotional atmos])here; he had his turn 
of it six months ago, when no powers were too high or too 
delicate to be ejitrusted to him ; he is out in the cold at the 
other end of the sce-saw, whi{;h has let him down to the ground 
with a somewhat sudden thump. 


Columbus, relying on the influence of these emotions, made 
bold to ask that his property in the island should be restored 
to him, which was immediately granted ; and also to request 
that he should be reinstated in his ofiice of Viceroy and allowed 
to return at once in triumph to Espanola. But emotions are 
unstable things; they present a yielding surface which will 
give to any extent, but which, when it has hardened again after 
the tears have evaporated, is often found to be in much the same 
condition as before. At first promises were made that the whole 
matter should be fully gone into; but when it came to cold fact, 
Ferdinand was obliged to recognise that this whole business of 
discovery and colonisation had become a very different thing 
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from what it had been when Columbus was the only discoverer; 
and he was obviously of opinion that, as Columbus’s office had 
once been conveniently withdrawn from him, it would only be 
disastrous to reinstate him in it. Of course he did not say so at 
once; but reasons were given for judicious delay in the Admiral’s 
reappointment. It was represented to him that the colony, being 
in an extremely unsettled state, should be given a short period 
of rest, and also that it would be as well for him to wait until 
the jjeople who had given him so mueh trouble in the island 
could be quietly and gradually removed. Two years was the 
time mentioned as suitable for an interregnum ,* aiid it is prob¬ 
able tliat it was the intention of Isabella, although not of 
Ferdinand, to restore Columbus to his ollice at the end of that 
time. 


In the meantime it became necessary to appoint some one 
to supei’sede Bobadilla; for the news that arrived periodically 
from Espahola during the year l.'JOl showed that he had entirely 
failed in his task of reducing the island to order. For the whole¬ 
some if unefjual rigours of Columbus Bobadilla had substituted 
laxncss and intlulgence, with the result that the whole colony 
Avas rapidly reduced to a. state of the wildest disorder. Vice and 
cruelty were rampant; in fact the barbarities practised upon 
the natives were so scandalous that even Spanish opinion, 
which was never very sympathetic to heathen suffering, was 
thoroughly shocked and alarmed. The Sovereigns therefore 
appointed Nicholas dc Ovando to go out and take over the com¬ 
mand, with instructions to use very drastic means for bringing 
the colony to order. How he did it we shall presently sec; in 
the meantime all that was known of him (the man not having 
been tried yet) was that he was a poor knight of Calatrava, 
a man resj^ected in royal circles for the performance of minor 
official duties, but no very popular favourite ; honest according 
to his lights—lights turned rather low and dim, as was often 
the case in those days. A narrow-minded man also, without 
sympathy or imagination, capable of cruelty; a tough, stiff¬ 
necked stock of a man, fit to deal with Bobadilla perhaps, but 
hardly fit to deal with the colony. Spain in those days was not 
a nursery of administration. Of all the peojjle who were sent out 
successively to govern Espanola and supersede one another, 
the only one who really seems to have had the necessary 
natural ability, had he but been given the j)ower, was Bartholo- 
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mew Columbus ; but unfortunately things were in such a state 
that the very name of Columbus was enough to bar a man from 
acceptance as a governor of Espanola. 

It was not for any lack of powers and equipment that this 
procession of governors failed in their duties. We have seen 
with what authority Bobadilla had been entrusted; and 
Ovando had even greater advantages. The instructions he re¬ 
ceived showed that the needs of the new colonics were under¬ 
stood by Ferdinand and Isabella, if by no one else. Ovando was 
not merely appointed Governor of Espanola but of the whole 
of the new territory discovered in the west, his seat of govern¬ 
ment being San Donungo. He was given the necessary free 
hand in the matters of punishment, confiscation, and allotment 
of lands. He was to revoke the orders which had been made by 
Bobadilla reducing the proportion of gold payable to the Crown, 
and was empowered to take over one-third of the gold that was 
stored on the island, and one-half of what might be found in the 
future. The Crown was to have a monopoly of all trade, and 
ordinary sui)plies were only to be procured through the Crown 
agent. On the other hajid, the natives were to be released from 
slavery, and although forced to work in the mines, were to be 
paid for their labour—a distinction which in the working out 
did not produce much difference. A body of Franciscan monks 
accompanied Ovando for the purpose of tackling the religious 
question with the necessary energy ; and every regulation that 
the kind heart of Isabella could think of was made for the happi¬ 
ness and contentment of the Indians. 

Unhappily the real mischief had already been done. The 
natives, who had nevfer been accustomed to hard and regular 
work under the conditions of commerce and greed, but had only 
toiled for the satisfaction of their own simple wants, were 
suffering cruelly under the hard labour in the mines, and the 
severe driving of their Spanish masters. Under these umiatural 
conditions the native population was rapidly dying off, and 
there wns some likelihood that there would soon be a scarcity 
of native labour. These were the circumstances in which the 
idea of impoi'ting black African labour to the New World was 
first conceived—a plan wliich was destined to have results so 
tremendous that we have probably not yet seen their ftdl 
development. There were a great number of African negro slaves 
at that time in Spain ; a whole generation of them had been 
bom in slavery in Spain itsdf; and this generation was bodily 
imported to Esp^qla to relieve and assist the native labour. 
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"[rtiese preparations were not made all at once; and it was 
more than a year after the return of Columbus before Ovando 
was ready to sail. In the meantime Columbus was living in 
Granada, and looking on with no very satisfied ej'^e at the plans 
whieh were being made to supersede him, and about which he 
was probably not very much consulted; feeling very sore 
indeed, and dividing his attention between the jmrsing of his 
grievances and other even less wholesome occupations. There 
was any amount of smiling kindness for him at Court, but very 
little of the satisfaction that his vanity and ambition craved ; 
and in the absence of practical eni])loyinent he fell back on 
visionary speculations. He made great friends at this time with 
a monk named Caspar Gorricio, with whose assistance he began 
to make some kind of a study of such utterances of the Prophets 
and the Fathers as he conceived to have a bearing on his own 
career. 

Columbus was in fact in a very queer way at this time ; and 
what with his readings and his meditatings and his grievances, 
and his visits to his monkish friend in the convent of Las 
Cuevas, he fell into a kind of intellectual stupor, of which the 
work called “ Libi'o de las Profccias,” or Book of the Prophecies, 
in which he wrote down such considerations as occurred to 
him in his stupor, was the result. The manuscript of this work 
is in existence, although no human being has ever ventured 
to reprint the wdiole of it; and we w'ould willingly abstain from 
mentioning it here if it were not an undeniable act of Colum¬ 
bus’s life. The Admiral, fallen into a mental quagmire, i)uts 
down certain figures upon paper; discovers that St Augustine 
said that the world would only last for 7000 years ; finds that 
some other genius had calculated that before the birth of 
Christ it had existed for 5343 years and 318 days ; adds 1501 
years from the birth of Christ to his own time; adds up, and 
finds that the total is 6844 years ; subtracts, and discovers 
that this earthly globe can only last 155 years longer. He 
remembers also that, still according to the l*rophets, certain 
things must happen before the end of the world ; Holy Sepulchre 
restored to Christianity, heathen converted, second coming of 
Christ; and decides that he himself is the man appointed by 
God and promised by the Prophets to perform these works. 
Good Heavens ! in what an entirely dark and sordid stupor is 
the Admiral now sunk—a veritable, slough and quag of stupor 
out of which, if he does not manage to flounder himself, no 
human hand can pull him. 
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But amid his wallowings in this sloupfh of stupor, when all 
else in him had been well-nigh submerged by it, two dim lights 
were preserved towards which, although foundered up to the 
chin, lie began to struggle; and by superhuman efforts did at 
last extricate himself from the theological stupor and get himself 
blown clean again bj^ the salt winds before he died. One light 
was his religion ; not to be confounded with theological stupor, 
but quite separate from it in my belief; a certain steadfast and 
consuming faith in a Power that could see and imderstand and 
guide him to the accomplishment of his purpose. This faith had 
been too often a good friend and hel]! to Christopher for him to 
forget it very long, even while he was staggering in the quag 
with Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Fathers ; and gradually, as I 
say, he worked himself out into the region of activity again. 
First, thinking it a pity that his flounderiitgs in the slough should 
be entirely wasted, he had a c^opy of his ])recions theological 
work made and presented it to the Sovereigns, with a letter 
urging them (since he himself was unable to do it) to undertake 
a crusade for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre—not an 
altogether wild ])ro])Osal in those days. But Ferdinand had 
other uses for his men and his money, and contented himself 
with despatching Peter Martyr on a })acifie mission to the 
Grand Soldan of Egypt. 

The other light left unquenched in Columbus led him back 
to the firm ground of maritime enterprise ; he began to long for 
the sea again, and for a chance of doing something to restore 
his reputation. An infinitely better and more wholesome frame 
of mind, this ; and he now addressed himself to the task of 
getting himself chosen by men to do something which should 
raise him again in their esteem. 


His maritime ambition was no doubt stimulated at this time 
by witnessing the departure of Ovando, in February 1502, with 
a fleet of thirty-five ships and a company of 2500 people. It 
was not in the Admiral's nature to look on without envy at an 
equipment the like of which he himself had never been pro¬ 
vided with; and he did not restrain his sarcasms at its jiomp and 
grandeur, nor at the ease with which men could follow a road 
which had once been })ointed out to them. Ovando had a great 
bodyguard such as Columbus had never had; and he also 
carri^ with him a great number of picked married men with 
their families, all with knowledge of some trade or craft. 
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whose presence in the colony would be a guarantee of per¬ 
manence and steadiness. Columbus remembered his own 
crowd of ruffians and gaol-birds, and realised the bitterness of 
his own mistakes. It was a very painful moment for him; and 
he was only partially reconciled to it by the issue of a royal 
order to Ovando under which he was required to see to the 
restoration of the Admiral’s property. If it had been devoted to 
public purposes it was to be repaid him from the royal fmids ; 
but if it had been merely distributed among the colonists 
Bobadilla was to be made responsible for it. I’he Admiral was 
also allowed to send out an agent to represent him and look 
after his interests ; and he a})j)ointed Alonso de Carvajal to this 
office. 


Ovando once gone, the Admiral could turn again to his o^vn 
affairs. It is true there were rumours that the whole fleet had 
perished, for it encountered a gale very sotui after leaving 
Cadiz, and a great quantity of the deck hamper was thrown 
overboard and Avas washed on the shores of Spain; ami the 
Sovereigns were so bitterly distressed that, as it is said, they 
shut themselves up for eight days. News eventually came, 
however, that only one ship had been lost, and that the rest had 
proceeded safely to San Domingo. Columbus, much recovered 
in body and mind, now began to apply for a fleet for himself, 
lie had heard of the discovery by the Portuguese of the southern 
route to India ; no doubt he had heard also much gossip of the 
results of the many private voyages of discovery that were 
sailing from Sjjain at this time ; and he began to think seriously 
about his own discoveries and the way in which they might best 
be extended. He thought much of his voyage to the west of 
Trinidad and of the strange pent-uf) seas and currents that he 
had discovered there. He remembered the continual westward 
trend of the current, and how all the islands in that sea had 
their greatest length east and Avest, as though their shores had 
been worn into that shape by the constant flowing of the 
current; and it was not an unnatural conclusion for him to 
suppose that there was a channel far to the west through which 
these seas poured and which would lead him to the Golden 
Chersonesus. He f)ut away from him that nightmare madness 
that he transacttxi on the coast of Cuba. He knew very well 
that he had not yet found the Gojdcn Chersonesus and the road 
to In lia; but he became convinced that the western current 
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would lead him there if only he followed it long enough. There 
was nothing insane about this theory; it Vas in fact a very well- 
observed and well-reasoned argument; and the fact that it 
happened to be entirely wrong is no reflection on the Admiral’s 
judgment. The great Atlantic currents at that time had not been 
studied ; and how could he know that the western stream of 
water was the northern half of a great ocean current which 
sweeps through the Caribbean Sea, into and round the Gulf 
of Mexico, and flows out northward past Florida in the Gulf 
Stream ? ^ 

His applications for a fleet were favourably received by the 
King and Queen, but much frowned upon by certain high 
officials of the Court. They were beginning to regard Columbus 
as a dangerous adventurer who, although he haj)pened to have 
discovered the western islands, had brought the Spanish 
colony there to a dreadful state of disorder ; and had also, they 
alleged, proved himself rather less than trustworthy in matters 
of treasure. Still, in the summer days of 1501 he had made 
himself very troublesome at Court with constant petitions and 
letters about his rights and jirivileges ; and Ferdinand was far 
from imwilling to adopt a plan by which they would .at least 
get rid of him and keep him safely occujiied .at the other side of 
the world at the cost of a few caravels. There was, besides, 
always an element of uncertainty. His voyage might come to 
nothing; but on the other hand the Admiral was no novice at 
this game of discovery, and one could not tell but that something 
big might come of it. After some consideration permission was 
given to him to fit out a fleet of four ships, and he proceeded to 
Seville in the autumn of 1501 to get his little?fleet ready. 
Bartholomew was to come with him, and his son Ferdinand also, 
who seems to have much endeared himself to the Admiral in 
these dark days, and who would surely be a great comfort to 
him on the voyage. Beatriz Enriquez seems to have passed out 
of his life ; certainly he was not living with her either now or on 
his last visit to Spain ; one'way or another, that affair was at an 
end for him. Perhaps Beatriz, seeing her son in such a high 
place at Court, had effaced herself for his sake; perhaps the 
appointment was given on condition of such effacement; we 
do not know. 


Columbus was in no hui;ry over his preparations. In the 
midst of them he found time to collect a whole series of docu- 
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merits relating to his titles and dignities, which he had cojpied 
and made into a great book which he called his “ Book of 
Privileges,” and the copies of which were duly attested before 
a notary at Seville on January 5, 1502. He wrote many letters 
to various friends of his, chiefly in relation to these privileges ; 
not interesting or illuminating letters to us, although very 
important to busy Christopher when he wrote them. Here is 
one written to Nicolo Oderigo, a Genoese Ambassador who 
came to Spain on a brief mission in the spring of 1502, and who, 
with certain other residents in Spain, is said to have helped 
Columbus in his preparations for his fourth voyage :— 

“ Sir, —^Thc loneliness in which you have left us cannot lx? dcscrilied. 
I gave the book containing my writings to Francisco do Rivarol that he 
may send it to you with another cojiy of letters containing instructions. 
I beg yon to be so kind as to write Don Diego in regard to the place of 
security in which you put them. Duplicates of everything will Ikj com¬ 
pleted and sent to you in the samc^ m.anner and by the same Francisco. 
Among them you will find a now document. Their Higlmesscs promised 
to give all that belongs to me and to place Don Diego in ])osscssion of 
everything, as you will see. I wrote to Seiior Juan Luis and to Senora 
Catahna. The letter accompanies this one. T am ready to start in the 
name of the Holy Trinity as soon as the weather is good. I am well pro¬ 
vided with everything. If Jeronimo dc Santi Esteban is coming, he 
must await me and not embarrass himself with anything, for they will 
take away from liim all they can and silently leave him. Let him come 
here and the King and the Queen will receive him until I come. May our 
Lord have you in His holy keejiing. 

“ Done at Seville, March 2i, 1502. 

“ At vour command. 

. S . 

. S . A . S . 

XM Y 

Xpo Ferens.”- 

His delays were not pleasing to Ferdinand, who wanted to 
get rid of him, and he was invited to hurry his departure ; but 
he still continued to go deliberately about his affairs, which he 
tried to put in order as far as he was able, since he thought it 
not unlikely that he might never see Spain again. Thinking 
thus of his worldly duties, and his thoughts turning to his native 
Genoa, it occurred to him to make some benefaction out of the 
riches that were corping to him by which his name might be 
remembered and held in honour there. This was a piece of 
praetical kindness the record of w^ich is most precious to us ; 
for it shows the Admiral in a truer and more human light than 
he often allowed to shine upon him. The tone of the letter is 
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nothing; he could not forbear letting the people of Genoa see 
how great he was. The devotion of his legacy to the reduction 
of the tax on simple provisions was a genuine charity, much to 
be appreciated by the dwellers in the Vico Dritto di Ponticello, 
where wine and provision shops were so very necessary to life. 
The letter was written to the Directors of the famous Bank of 
Saint George at Genoa. 

“ Very noble Lords, —Although my body is here, my heart is 
continually yonder. Our Lord has granted me the greatest favour he 
has granted anyone since the time of David. The results of my under¬ 
taking already shine, and they would make a great light if the obscurity 
of the Government did not conceal them. I shall go again to the Indies 
in the name of the Holy Trinity, to return immediately. And as I am 
mortal, T desire my son Don Diego to give to you each year, for ever, 
the tenth part cjf all the income received, in payment of the tax on wheat, 
wine, and other provisions. If this tenth amounts to anything, receive it, 
and if not, receive my will for the deed. I beg you as a favour to have this 
son of mine in your charge. Nicolo de Oderigo knows more about my 
affairs tlian I myself. I have sent him the copy of my privileges and 
letters, that he may place them in safe kec'iiing. I would be glad if you 
could see them. The King and the Qcicen, my I.ords, now wish to honour 
me more than ever. May the Holy Trinity guard yo\ir noblt! persons, 
and increase the importance of your very magnificent office. 

“ Done in Seville, April 2, 1502. 

“ The High-Admiral of the Ocean-Sea and Viceroy and Governor- 
General of the islands and mainland of Asia and the Indies, lielonging 
to the King and Queen, my I.ords, and the Captain-General of the Sea, 
and a Member of their Council. 

. S . 

. S . A . S : 

XM Y 
Xpo Fkkens.” 

Columbus was anxious to touch at Espanola on his voyage 
to the West; but he was expressly forbidden to do so, as it was 
known that his presence there could not make for anything but 
confusion; he was to be permitted, however, to touch there on 
his return journey. The Great Khan was not out of his mind yet; 
much in it apparently, for he took an Arabian interpreior with 
him so that he could converse with that monarch. In fact he 
did not hesitate to announce that very big results indeed were 
to come of this voyage of his ; among other things he expected 
to circumnavigate the globe, and made no secret of his expecta¬ 
tion. In the meantime he "v^as expected to find some pearls in 
order to pay for the equipment of his fleet; and in consideration 
of what had happened to the last lot of pearls collected by him. 
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an agent named Diego de Porras was sent along with him to 
keep an account of the gold and precious stones which might 
be discovered. Special instrutdions were issuoci to Columbus 
about the disposal of these commodities. He does not seem to 
have minded these somewhat humiliating precautions ; he had 
a way of rising above j^etty indignities and refusing to recogiiise 
them which must have been of great assistance to his self- 
respect in certain troubled moments in his life. 

His delays, however, were so many that in March 1502 the 
Sovereigns were obliged to order him to depart without a3iy 
more waiting. Thus he who once had to sue for the means with 
which to go, whose departures were once the occ;asion of so much 
state and ceremony, has now to be hustled forth and asked to 
go away. Still, he does not seem to mind ; once more, as of old, 
his gaze is fixed beyond the horizon and his mind is filled with 
one idea. They may not think much of him in S})ain now, but 
they will when he comes back ; and he can afford to wait. 

Comj)leting his [U‘e]>arations without undignified haste he 
sent off IJartholomew with his four little vessels from Seville 
to Cadiz, where the Admiral was to join them. He took farew<?ll 
of his son Diego and of his brother James; good, friendly James, 
W'ho had done his best in a difficult {)osition, but had seen quite 
enough of the wild life of the seas and was now settled in Seville 
studying hard for the Church, It had alw ays been his ambition, 
poor James ; and, studying hal’d in Seville, he did in time duly 
enter the sacred pale and become a priest—by which we may 
see that if our aml>itions are only modest enough we may in time 
encompass them, I think that sometimes, enveloped in priestly 
vestments, nodding in the sanctuary, ‘lulled by the pattering 
murmur of the psalms or dozing through the Miserere, James 
may have thought himself back amid the brilliant sunshine and 
strange perfumes of Espanola ; and from a dream of some 
nymph hiding in the sweet groves of the Vega may have 
awakened with a sigh to the strident voices of his brother 
priests. At any rate, farewell to James, safely seated beneath 
the Gospel light, and continuing to sit there until, in the year 
1515, death intermpts him. We are not any more concerned 
with James in his priestly shelter, but with those elder brothers 
of his who are makipg ready again to face the sun and the surges. 


Columbus’s ships were on the point of sailing when word 
came that the Moors were besieging a Portuguese post on the 
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coast of Morocco; and, as civility was now the order of the day 
between Spain and Portugal, the Admiral was instructed to 
call on his way there and afford some relief. This he did, sailing 
from Cadiz on the 9th or 10th of May to Ercilla on the Morocco 
coast, where he anchored on the 13th. But the Moors had all 
departed and the siege was over; so Columbus, having sent 
Bartholomew and some of his officers ashore on a civil visit, 
which was duly returned, set out the same day on his last 
voyage. 



CHAPTER III 


THE LAST VOYAGE 

T he four ships that made up the Admiral’s fleet on his 
fourth and last voyage were all small caravels, the 
largest only of seventy tons and the smallest only of 
fifty. Columbus chose for his flagshij:) the Capitana, seventy tons, 
appointing Diego Tristan to be his captain. The next best ship 
was the Santiago de Palos, under the command of Francisco 
Porras; Porras and his brother Diego having been more or less 
foisted on to Columbus by Morales, the Royal Treasurer, 
who wished to find berths for these two brothers-in-law of his. 
We shall heal' more of the Porras brothers. The third ship was 
the Gallega, sixty tons, a very bad sailer indeed, and on that 
account entrusted to Bartholomew Columbus, whose skill in 
navigation, it was hojied, might make up for her bad sailing 
qualities. Bartholomew had, to tell the truth, had quite enough 
of the New World, but he was too loyal to Christopher to let 
him go alone, knowing as he did his jirecarious state of health 
and his tendency to despondency. The captain of the Gallega 
was Pedro de Terreros, who had sailed with the Admiral as 
steward on all his other voyages and was now promoted to a 
command. The fourth ship was called iiie Vizcaina, fifty tons, 
and was commanded by Bartolome Fieschi, a friend of Colum¬ 
bus from Genoa, and a very sound, honourable man. There were 
altogether 143 souls on board the four caravels. 

’Die fleet as usual made the C'anary Islands, where they 
arrived on the 20th of May, and stopped for five days taking in 
wood and water and fresh provisions. Columbus was himself 
again—always more himself at sea than anywhere else ; he was 
following a now familiar road that had no difficulties or dangers 
for him ; and there is no record of the voyage out except that 
it was quick and prosperous, with the trade-wind blowing so 
steadily that from the time they left the Canaries until they 
made land twenty days later they had hardly to touch a sheet 
or a halliard. The first land they made was the island of Mar¬ 
tinique, where wood and water were taken in and the men sent 
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ashore to wash their linen. To young Ferdinand, but fourteen 
years old, this voyage was like a fairy tale come true; and his 
delight in everything that he saw must have added greatly to 
Christopher’s i)leasure and interest in the voyage. They only 
stayed a few days at Martinique, and then sailed westward along 
the chain of islands until they came to Porto Rico, where they 
put in to the sunny harbour which they had discovered on a 
former voyage. 

It was at this point that Columbus determined, contrary to 
his precise orders, to stand across to Espahola. The place at¬ 
tracted him like a magnet; he could not keep away from it; 
and although he had a good enough excuse for touching there, 
it is probable that his real reason was a very natural curiosity 
to see how things were faring with his old enemy Bobadilla. 
The excuse was that the Gallega, Bartholomew’s ship, was so 
unseaworthy as to be a drag on the jjrogress of the rest of the 
fleet and a danger to her own crew. In the slightest sea-way she 
rolled almost gimwale under, and would not c;arry her sail; 
and Columbus’s jjlan was to exchange her for a vessel out of the 
great fleet which he knew had by this Lime reached Esi)anola and 
discharged its passengers. 


He arrived off the harbour of San Domingo on the 29th of 
June in very threatening weather, and immetliately sent Pedro 
de Tei’reros ashore with a message to Ovando, asking to be 
allowed to purchase or exchange one of the vessels that were 
riding in the harbour, and also leave to shelter his own vessels 
there during the hurrieane which he believed to be approaching. 
A message came back that he was neither j>crmitted to buy a 
ship nor to enter the harbour; warning him off from San 
Domingo, in fact. 

With this unfavourable message Terreros also brought baek 
the news of the island. Ovando had been in San Domingo since 
the 15th of April, and had found the island in a shocking state, 
the Spanish population having to a man devoted itself to idle¬ 
ness, ]>rofligacy, and slave-driving. The only thing that had 
prospered was the gold-mining ; for owing to the licence that 
Bobadilla had given to the Spaniards to employ native labour 
to an unlimited extent there had been an immense aniomit of 
gold taken from the mines. But in no other respect had island 
affairs prospered; and Ovando immediately began the usual in¬ 
vestigation. The fickle Spaniards, always imfaithful to whomever 
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was in authority over them, were by this time tii’ed of Bobadilla, 
in spite of his leniency, and they hailed the coming of Ovando 
and his numerous equipment with enthusiasm. Bobadilla had 
also by this time, we may suppose, had enough of the joys of 
office; at any rate he showed no resaitment at the coming of 
the new Governor, and handed over the island with due cere¬ 
mony. The result of the investigation of Ovando, however, was 
to discover a state of things requiring exemplary treatment; 
friend Roldan was arrested, with several of his allies, and put on 
board one of the shi]>s to lie sent back to Spain for trial. The 
cacique. Guarionex, who had been languishing in San Domingo 
in chfiins for a long time, was also embarked on one of the 
returning shi|)s; and about eighteen hundredweights of gold 
which had been collected were also stowed into eases and em¬ 
barked. Among this gold there was a nugget weighing 35 lbs. 
which had been found by a native woman in a river, and which 
Ovando was sending home as a personal offering to his Sove¬ 
reigns ; and some further 40 lbs. of gold belonging to Columbus, 
which Carvajal had recovered and placed in a caravel to be taken 
to Spain for the Admiral. The ships were all ready to sail, and 
were anchored off the mouth of the river when Columbus 
arrived in San Domingo. 

Wlien he h)und that he was iiot to be allowed to enter the 
harbour himself Columbus sent a message to Ovando warning 
him that a hurricajie was coming on, and begging him to take 
measures for the safety of his own large fleet. This, however, 
was not done, and Columbus put to sea that evening. He had 
only got so far as the eastern end of Espanola when the hurri¬ 
cane duly came down in the manner of West Indian hurricanes, 
a solid wall of wind and an advancing wave of the sea which 
submerged everything in its path. Columbus’s little fleet, finding 
shelter denied them, had moved a little way along the coast, 
the Admiral standing close in-shorc, the others working to the 
south for sea-room ; and although they survived the hurricane 
they were scattered, and only met several days later, in an 
extremely battered condition, at the westerly end of the island. 
But the large home-going fleet had not survived. The hurricane, 
which was probably from the north-east, struck them just as 
they lost the lee of ti?e island, and many of them, including the 
ships with the treasure of gold and the caravels bearing Roldan, 
Bobadilla, and Guarionex, all went down at once and were never 
seen or heard of again. Other ships survived for a little while 
only to founder in the end ; a few, much shattered, crept back 
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to the shelter of San Domingo; but only one, it is said, survived 
the hurricane so well as to be able to proceed to Spain ; and that 
was the one which carried Carvajal and Columbus’s little pro¬ 
perty of gold. The Adnxiral’s luck again ; or, as he would have 
put it, the intervention of the Holy Trinity. 

After the shattering experience of the storm, Columbus, 
although he did not return to San Domingo, remained for some 
time on the coast of Espanola repairing his ships and resting 
his exhausted crews. There were threatenings of another storm 
which delayed them still further, find it was not until the middle 
of July that the Admii’al was able to depart on the real purpose 
of his voyage. His object was to strike the mainland far to the 
westward of the Gulf of Paria, and so by following it back east¬ 
ward to find the passage which he believed to exist. But the 
winds and currents were very Ixallling ; he was four days out 
of sight of land after touching at an island north of Jamaica ; 
and finally, in some bewilderment, he altered his course more 
and more iiorlhcrly until he found his whereabouts by coming 
in sight of the archipelago off the south-western end of Cuba 
which he had called the (hirdens. From here he took a departure 
south-west, and on the 30th of July came in sight of a small 
island off the northern coast of Honduras which he called Isla 
de Pinos, and from which he could sec the hills of the mainland. 
At this island he found a canoe of immense size with a sort of 
house or caboose built amidships, in which was established a 
cacique with his family and dependents ; and the jxeople in the 
canoe showed signs of more advanced civilisation than any seen 
by Columbus before in these waters. They wore clothing, they 
had copper hatchets, and bells, and palm-wood swords in the 
edges of which were set sharjx blades of flint. They had a fer¬ 
mented liquor, a kind of maize beer, which looked like English 
ale ; they had some kind of money or medium of exchange also, 
and they told the Admiral that there was land to the west where 
all these things existed and many more. It is strairge and almost 
inexplicable that he did not follow this trail to the westward; 
if he had done so he would have discovered Mexico. But one 
thing at a time always occupied him to the exclusion of every¬ 
thing else; his thoughts were now turned to the eastwam, 
where he supposed the straits were; and the significance of 
this canoe full of natives was lost upon him. 

They crossed over to the mainland of Honduras'bn August 
15, Bartholomew landing arid assisting at Mass on the beach 
as the Admiral himself was too ill to go ashore. Three days later 
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the cross'and banner of Castile "were duly erected on the shores 
of the Rio Tinto and the country was formally annexed. The 
natives were friendly, and supplied the ships with provisions ; 
but they were very black and u^fly, and Columbus readily 
believed the assertion of his native guide that they were 
cannibals. They continued their course to the eastward, but 
as the gulf narrowed the force of the west-going current was 
felt more severely’. Columbus, believing that the strait which 
he sought lay to the eastward, laboured against the current, 
and his difficulties were increased by the bad weather which he 
now encountered. There were squalls and hurricanes, tempests 
and cross-currents that knocked his frail ships about and almost 
swamjjed them. Anehoi's and gear were lost, the sails were torn 
out of the bolt-ropes, timbers were strained ; and for six weeks 
tliis state of affairs went on, to an accompaniment of thunder 
and lightning which added to the terror and discomfort of the 
mariners. 

This was in August and the first half of September—six 
weeks of the worst weather that Columbus had ever experi¬ 
enced. It was the more unfortunate that his illness made it 
impossible for him to get acliv'cly about the ship ; and he had 
to have a small cabin or tent rigged up on deck, in which he 
could lie and direct the navigation. It is bad enough to be as ill 
as he was in a comfoitabJe bed ashore ; it is a thousand times 
worse amid the discomforts of a small boat at sea; but what 
must it have been thus tt) have one’s sick-bed on the deck of a 
cockle-shell which was being buffeted and smashed in unknown 
seas, and to hiive to think and act not for oneself alone but for 
the whole of a suffering little fleet! No wonder the Admiral’s 
distress of mind was great; but oddly enough his anxieties, 
as he recorded them in a letter, were not so much on his own 
account as on behalf of others. The terrified seamen making 
vows to the Virgin and promises of pilgrimages between their 
mad rushes to the sheets and furious clinging and hauling ; his 
son Ferdinand, who was only fourteen, but who had to endure 
the same paiir and fatigue as the rest of them, and who was 
enduring it with such pluck that “ it was as if he had been at 
sea eighty years ” ; the dangers of Bartholomew, who had not 
want^ to come on thijj voyage at all, but was now in the thick 
of it in the worst shi^ of the squadron, and fighting for his life 
amid tempests and treacherous seas j Diego at home, likely to 
be left an orphan and at the mercy of fickle and doubtful 
friends—^these were the chief causes of the Admiral’s anxiety. 
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All he said about himself was that “ by my misfortune the 
twenty years of service which I gave with so much fatigue and 
danger have profited me so little that to-day I have in Castile 
no roof, and if I wished to dine or sup or sleep 1 have only the 
tavern for my last refuge, and for that, most of the time, I 
would be unable to pay the score.” Not cheerful reflections, 
these, to add to the pangs of acute gout and the consuming 
anxieties of seamanship under such circumstances. Dreadful 
to him, these things, but not dreadful to us ; for they show us 
an Admiral restored to his true temper and vocation, something 
of the old sea hero breaking out in him at last through all these 
misfortimes, like the sun through the stormy clouds of an 
autumn afternoon. 


Forty days of passage through this wilderness of water were 
endured before the sea-worn mariners, rounding a cape on 
September 12, saw stretching before them to the southward 
a long coast of plain and mountain which they were able to 
follow with a fair wind. Gradually the sea went down ; the 
current which had opposed them here aided them, and they 
were able to recover a little from the terrible strain of the last 
.six weeks. The cape was called by Columbus Graiiios de Dios ; 
and on the ICth of September they landed at the entrance to a 
river to take in water. The boat which was sent ashore, however, 
capsized on the sandy bar of the entrance, two men being 
drowned, and the river was given the name of Rio de Desastre. 
They found a better anchorage, where they rested for ten days, 
overhauled their stores, and had some intercourse with the 
natives and exploration on shore. Some incidents occurred which 
can best be described in the Admiral’s own language as he re¬ 
corded them in his letter to the Sovereigns. 

. . . When I reached there, the)^ immediately sent me two young 
girls dressed in rich garments. Tlic older one might not have been more 
than eleven years of age and the other seven ; both with so much ex¬ 
perience, so much manner, and so much appearance as would have been 
sufheient if they had been public women for twenty years. They bore 
with them magic powder and other things belonging to their art. When 
they arrived I gave orders that they should be adorned with our things 
and sent them immediately ashore. There I saw a tomb within the 
mountain as large as a house and finely worked with great artifice, and 
a corpse stood thereon uncovered, and, looking within it, it seemed as if 
he stood upright. Of the other -arts they told me that there was excel¬ 
lence. Great and little animals are there in quantities, and very different 
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from ours ; among wliich I saw boars of frightful form so that a dog of 
the Irish breed dared not face them. With a cross-bow I had wounded 
an animal which exactly resembles a baboon only that it was much 
larger and has a face like a human being. I Ixad pierced it with an arrow 
from one side to the other, entering in the breast and going out near the 
tail, and because it was very ferocious I cut oft one of tlic fore feet which 
rather seemed tc.) be a hand, and one of the hind feet. The boars seeing 
tliis commenced to set u]j their bristles and lied with great fear, seeing 
the blood of the other animul. When I saw tliis I caused to be thrown 
them the ' uegare,’* ceitain animals they call so, where it stood, and 
approaching liim, near as he was to death, and the arrow still sticking 
in his body, lie wound Jiis tail around his snout and held it fast, and 
with the other hand wliich remained free, seized him by tlie neck as an 
enemy. Tliis act, so magnificent and novel, together with the line country 
and hunting of wild beasts, made me write this to your Majesties.” 

The natives at this anchorage of Cariari were rather sus¬ 
picious, but Columbus seized two of them to act as guides in 
his journey farther down the coast. Weighing anchor on 
October 5 he worked along the Costa Rica shore, which here 
turns to the eastward again, and soon found a tribe of natives 
who wore large ornaments of gold. They were reluctant to part 
with the gold, but as usual pointed down the coast and said 
that there was much more gold there ; they even gave a name 
to the place wdiere the gold could be found—Veragua ; and for 
once this countrj'^ was foxmd to have a real existence. The fleet 
anchored there on Octobci- 17, being greeted by defiant blasts 
of conch shells and splashing of water from the indignant 
natives. Bu.siness was done, however : seventeen gold discs in 
exchange for three hawks’ bells. 

Still Columbus went on in pursuit of his geographical 
chimera ; even gold had no power to' detain him from the 
earnest search for this imaginary strait. Here and there along 
the coast he saw increasing signs of civilisation—once a wall 
built of mud and stone, which made him think of Cathay again. 
He now got it into his head that the region he was in was ten 
days’ journey from the Ganges, and that it was surrounded by 
water; which if it means anything means that he thought he 
was on a large island ten days’ sail to the eastward of the coast 
of India. He was altogether at sea as to the facts, but his heart 
and purpo.se were still steadfast. 

They sailed a little farther along the coast, now between 
narrow islands that were like the streets of Genoa, where the 
boughs of trees on either hand brushed the shrouds of the ships ; 
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now past harbours where there were native fairs and markets, 
and where natives were to be seen mounted on horses and armed 
with swords ; now by long, lonely stretches of the coast where 
there was nothing to be seen but the low, green shore with the 
mountains behind and the alligators basking at the river 
mouths. At last (November 2) they arrived at the cape known 
as Nombre de Dios, which Ojeda had reached some time before 
in his voyage to the West. 

The coast of the mainland had thus been explored from the 
Bay of Honduras to Brazil, and Columbus was obliged to admit 
that there was no strait. Having satisfied himself of that he 
decided to turn back to Vcragua, where he had seen the natives 
smelting gold, in order to make some arrangement for establish¬ 
ing a colony there. The wind, however, wWch had headed him 
almost all the way on his easterly voyage, headed him again now 
and began to blow steadily from the west. He started on his re¬ 
turn journey on the 5th of December, and immediately fell into 
almost worse troubles than he had been in before. The wood of 
the ships had been bored through and through by sea-worms, so 
that they leaked very badly ; the crews were sick, provisions 
were spoilt, biscuits rotten. Yomig Ferdinand Columbus, if 
he did not actually make notes of tins voyage at the time, pre¬ 
served a very lively recollection of it; and it is to his “ Historic,” 
which in its earlier passages is of doubtful authenticity, that 
we owe some of the most human touches of description relating 
to this voyage. Any passage in his work relating to food or 
animals at this time has the true ring of boyish interest and 
observation, and is in sharp contrast to the second-hand and 
artificial tone of the earlier chapters of his book. About the 
incident of the howling monkey, which the Admiral’s Irish 
hound would not face, Ferdinand remarks that it “ frighted 
a good dog that we had, but frighted one of our wild boars a 
great deal more ” ; and as to the condition of the biscuits when 
they turned westward again, he says that they were “ so full 
of weevils that, as God shall help me, I saw many that stayed 
till night to eat their sop for fear of seeing them.” 

After experiencing some terrible weather, in the course of 
which they had been obliged to catch sharks for food and had 
once been nearly overwhelmed by a waterspout, they entered 
a harbour where, in the words of young Ferdinand, “ we saw 
the people living like birds ip the tops of the trees, laying sticks 
across from bough to bough and building their huts upon them ; 
and though we knew not the reason of the custom we guessed 
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that it was done for fear of their enemies, or of the griffins that 
are in this island.” After further experiences of bad weather 
they made what looked like a suitable harbour on the coast of 
Veragua, which harbom*, as they entered it on the day of the 
Epiphany (January 9,1503), they named Belem or Bethlehem, 
The river in the mouth of which they were anchored, how¬ 
ever, was subject to sudden spouts and gushes of water from 
the hills, one of which occurred on January 24 and nearly 
swamped the caravels. This spout of water was caused by the 
rainy season, which had begun in the mountains and presently 
came down to the coast, where it rained continuously until the 
14th of February. They had made friends with the Quibian, or 
chief of the country, and he had offered to conduct them to the 
place where the gold mines were ; so Bartholomew was sent off 
in the rain with a boat party to find this territory. It turned out 
afterwards that the cunning Quibian had taken them out of 
his own country and showed them the gold mines of a neigh¬ 
bouring chief, which were not so rich as his own. 

Columbus, left idle in the absence of Bartholomew, listening 
to the continuous drip and i)atter of the raiji on the leaves and 
the water, begins to dream again—to dream of gold and geo¬ 
graphy. Remembers that David left three thousand quintals 
of gold from the Indies to Solomon for the decoration of the 
Temple; remembers that Josephus said it came from the 
Golden Chersonesus; decides that enough gold could never 
have been got from the mines of Hayna in Espanola ; and con¬ 
cludes that the Ophir of Solomon must be here in Veragua and 
not there in Esjianola. It was always here and now with Colum¬ 
bus ; and as he moved on his weary* sea pilgrimages these 
mythical lands with their glittering promise moved about with 
him, like a pillar of fire leading him through the dark night of 
his quest. 


The rain came to an end, however, the sun shone out again, 
and activity took the place of dreams with Columbus and with 
his crew. He decided to found a settlement in this place, and 
to make preparations for seizing and working the gold mines. 
It was decided to leave a garrison of eighty men, and the busi¬ 
ness of unloading the necessary arms and provisions and build¬ 
ing houses ashore was immediately begun. Hawks’ bells and 
other trifles were widely distributed among jhe natives, with 
special toys and delicacies for the Quibian, in order that friendly 
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relations might be established from the beginning ; and special 
regulations were framed to prevent the possibility of any re¬ 
currence of the disasters that overtook the settlers of Isabella. 

Such are the orderly plans of Columbus ; but the Quibian 
has his plans too, which are found to be of quite a different 
nature. The Quibian docs not like intruders, though he likes 
their hawks’ bells well enough; he is not quite so imiocent as 
poor Guacanagari and the rest of them were ; he knows that gold 
is a thing coveted by people to whom it does not belong, and 
that trouble follows in its train. Quibian therefore decides that 
Columbus and his followers shall be exterminated—news of 
which intention fortunately came to the ears of Columbus in 
time, Diego Mendez and Rodrigo de Escobar having boldly 
advanced into the Quibian’s village and seen the warlike pre¬ 
parations. Bartholomew, returning from his visit to the gold 
mines, was informed of this state of affairs. Always quick to 
strike, Bartholomew immediately started with an arm^ force, 
and advanced upon the village so rapidly that the savages were 
taken by surprise, their headquarters surrounded, and the 
Quibian and fifty of his Wfirriors captxired. Bartholomew 
triumphantly marched the prisoners back, the Quibian being 
entrusted to the charge of Juan Sanchez, who was rowing him 
in a little boat. The Quibian complained that his bonds were 
hinting him, and foolish Sanchez eased them a little ; Quibian, 
with a quick movement, wriggled overboard and dived to the 
bottom ; came up again somewhere and reached home alive. 
No one saw him come uji, however, and they thought he had 
been drowned. 

Columbus now mdde ready to depart, and the caravels 
having been got over the shallow bar, their loading was com¬ 
pleted and they were ready to sail. On April 6 Diego Tristan 
was sent in charge of a boat with a message to Bartholomew, who 
was to be left in command of the settlement; but when Tristan 
had rounded the point at the entrance to the river and come 
in sight of the shore he had an unpleasant surprise ; the settle¬ 
ment was being savagely attacked by the resurrected Quibian 
and his followers. The fight had lasted for three hours, and had 
been going badly against the Spaniards, when Bartholomew 
and Diego Mendez rallied a little force round them and, calling 
to Columbus’s Irish dog which had been left with them, made 
a rush upon the savages and so terrified them that they scat¬ 
tered. Bartholomew with eight of the other Spaniards was 
wounded, and one was killed. 
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It was at this point that Tristan’s boat arrived at the settle¬ 
ment. Having seen the fight safely over, he went on up the 
river to get water, although he was warned that it was not 
safe; and at a point a little farther up the river, beyond some 
low, green arm of the shore, he met with a sudden and bloody 
death. A cloud of yelling savages surrounded his boat, hurling 
javelins and arrows; and only one seaman, who managed to 
dive into the water and crawl ashore, escaped to bring the evil 
tidings. 

The Spaniards under Bartholomew’s command broke into 
a panic, and taking advantage of his wounded condition they 
tried to make sail on their caravel and join the ships of Columbus 
outside ; but since the time of the rains the river had so much 
gone down that she was stuck fast in the sand. They could not 
eveji get a boat over the bar, for there was a heavy cross sea 
breaking on it ; and in the meantime here they were, trapped 
inside this river, the air resounding with dismal blasts of the 
natives’ conch shells, and the natives themselves dancing round 
and threatening to rush their position ; while the bodies of 
Tristan and his little crew were to be seen floating down the 
stream, feasted upon by a screaming cloud of birds. The position 
of the shore party was desperate; and it was only by the greatest 
efforts tliat the Avounded Bartholomew managed to rally his 
crew and get them to remove their little camp to an open place 
on the shore, where a kind of stockade was made of chests, 
casks, spars, and the caravel’s boat. With this for cover, the 
Spanish firearms, so long as there was ammunition for them, 
were enough^to keep the natives at bay. 


Outside the bar, in his anchorage beyond the green, wooded 
point, the Admiral meanwhile was having an anxious time. One 
supposes the entrance to the river to have been complicated 
by shoals and patches of broken v'^ater extending some consider¬ 
able distance, so that the Admiral’s anchorage would be ten 
or twelve miles away from the camp ashore, and of course 
entirely hidden from it. As day after day passed and Diego 
Tristan did not return, the Admiral’s anxiety increas^. 
Among the three garavels that now formed his little squadron 
there was only one boat remaining, the others, not counting 
one taken by Tristan and one left with Bartholomew, having 
all been smashed in the late hxH-ricanes. In the heavy sea that 
was miming on the bar the Admiral dared not risk his last re- 
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maining boat; but in the meantime he was cut off from all news 
of the shore party and deprived of any means of finding out 
what had happen^ to Tristan. And presently to these anxieties 
was added a forther disaster. It will be remembered that when 
the Quibian had been captured fifty natives had been taken 
with him ; and these were confined in the forecastle of the 
Capitana and covered by a large hatch, on which most of the 
crew slept at night. But one night the natives collected a hcaji 
of big stones from the ballast of the shif), and ])iled them up to 
a kind of j>latform beneath the hatch ; some of the strongest 
of them got upon the platform and set their backs horizontally 
against the hatch, gave a great heave and lifted it off. In the 
confusion that followed, a great many of the prisoners escaped 
into the sea, and swam ashore; the rest were captured and 
thrust back under the hatch, which was chained down ; but 
when op the following morning the Sj)aniards went to attend 
to this remnant it was found that they had all hanged them¬ 
selves. 

This was a great disaster, since it increased the danger of 
the garrison ashore, and destroyed all hope of friendship with 
the natives. There was something terrible and j)owerful, too, 
in the spirit of peojDle who could thus to a man make up their 
minds either to escape or die ; and the Admiral must have felt 
that he was in the presence of strange, ])owcrful elements that 
were far beyond his control. At any moment, moreover, the 
wind might change and put him on a lee shore, or forc;e him to 
seek safety in sea-room ; in which case the position of Bartho¬ 
lomew would be a very critical one. It was while things were 
at this apparent deadlock that a brave fellow, Pedro Ledesma, 
offered to attempt to swim through the surf if the boat would 
take him to the edge of it. Brave Pedro, his offer accepted, 
makes the attempt; plunges into the boiling surf, and with 
mighty efforts succeeds in reaching the shore; and after an 
interval is seen by his comrades, who are waiting with their boat 
swinging on the edge of the surf, to be returning to them ; 
plunges into the sea, comes safely through the surf again, and 
is safely hauled on board, having accomplished a very real 
and satisfactory bit of service. 

The story he had to tell the Admiral was as we know not a 
pleasant one—Tristan and his men dead, several of Bartho¬ 
lomew’s force, including the Adelantado himself, woimded, 
and all in a state of panic and fear at the hostile natives. The 
Spaniards would do nothing to make the little fortress safer, 
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and were bent only on escaping from the place of horror. Some 
of them were preparing canoes in which to come out to the 
ships when the sea should go down, as their one small boat was 
insufficient; and they swore that if the Admiral would not take 
them they would seize their own caravel and sail out themselves 
into the unknown sea as soon as they (,;ould get her floated over 
the bar, rather than remain in such a dreadful situation. 
Columbus was in a very bad way. He could not desert Bartho¬ 
lomew, as that would expose him to the treachery of his own 
men and the hostility of the savages. He could not reinforce 
him, except by remaining himself with the whole of his com¬ 
pany ; and in that case there would be no means of sending the 
news of his rich discovery to Spain. There was nothing for it, 
therefore, but to break up the settlement and return some other 
time witli a stronger force sufficient to occupy the country. 
And even this course had its dilliculties ; for the weather con¬ 
tinued bad, the wind was blowing on to the shore, the sea was 
so rough as to make the passage of the bar impossible, and any 
change for the worse in the weather would probably drive his 
own crazy ships ashore and cut off all ho]:)e of escape. 

The Admiral, whose health was now permanently broken, 
and who only had respite from his sufferings in fine weather 
and when he was relieved from a burden of anxieties such as 
had been continually pressii:g on him now for three months, fell 
into his old state of sleeplessness, feverishness, and consequent 
depression ; and in these circumstances it is not wonderful that 
the firm ground of fact began to give a little beneath him and 
his stout heart to break a little. Of this hour of agony’^ he himself 
wrote an account to the King and Queen, so we may as well 
have it in his own words. 

“ I mounted to the top of the ship crying out with a weak voice, 
weeping bitterly, to the commanders of your Majesties’ army, and 
c^ling again to the four winds to lielp ; but they did not answer me. 
Tired out, I fell asleep and sighing I heard a voice very full of pity 
which spoke these words : O fool / and slow to believe and to serve Him, 
thy God and the God of all. What did He more for Moses ? and for David 
. His servant ? Since thou wast born He had always so great care for thee. 
When He saw thee in an age with which He was content He made thy name 
sound marvellously through the world. The Indies, which are so rich a part 
of the world. He has given, to thee as thine. Thou hast distributed them wher¬ 
ever it has pleased thee * He gave thee power so to do. Of the bonds of the 
ocean which were locked with so strong chains He gave thee the keys, and 
thou wast obeyed in all the land, and ctmong the Christians thou hast 
acquired a good and honourable reputdtion. What did He more for the 
people of Israel when He brought them out of Egypt ? or yet for David, 
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whom from being a shepherd He made King of Judea ? Turn to Him and 
recognise thine error, for His mercy is infinite. Thine old age will be no 
hindrance to ail great things. Many very great inheritances are in His 
power. Abraham was more than one hundred years old when he begat Isaac 
and also Sarah was not young. Thou art calling for uncertain aid. Answer 
me, who has afflicted thee so much and so many times—God or the world ? 
The privileges and promises which God makes He never breaks to anyone ; 
nor does He say after having received the service that His intention was 
not so and it is to be understood in another manner : nor imposes martyr¬ 
dom to give proof of His power. He abides by the letter of His word. All 
that He promises He abundantly accomplishes. This is His way. I have 
told thee what the Creator hath done for thee and does for all. Now He shows 
me the reward and payment of thy suffering and which thou hast passed in 
the service of others. And ttins half dead, I heard everything ; but I 
could never find an airswcr to make to words so certain, and only I wept 
for my errors. He, whoever he might be, finished speaking, saying : 
Trust and fear not, for thy tribulations are tvrilten in marble and not without 
reason.” 


Strange mingling of mortal weakness and immortal faith! 
Not much to be deciphereti from it, nor any profitable comment 
to be made on it, by the light of cold reason; but surely to l)e 
deciphered, even dimly, by such other and warmer lights as 
may still flicker within us, and to be commented on, if at all, 
by each one silently in his own heart. 



CHAPTER IV 


HEROIC ADVENTURES BY LAND AND SEA 

N O man’s faith was ever more justified than the Admiral’s; 
no sooner had he got done with his Vision than the wind 
dropped, the sun came out, the sea fell, and communi¬ 
cation with the land was restored. While he had been sick and 
dreaming one of his crew, Diego Mendez, had been busy with 
practical efforts in preparation for this day of fine weather; 
he had made a great raft out of Indian canoes lashed together, 
with mighty sacks of sailcloth into which the provisions might 
be bundled ; and as soon as the sea had become calm enough he 
took this raft in over the bar to the settlement ashore, and began 
the business of embarking the whole of the stores and ammuni¬ 
tion of Bartholomew’s garrison. By this practical method the 
whole establishment was transferred from the shore to the ships 
in the space of two days, and nothing was left but the caravel, 
which it was found impossible to float again. It was heavy work 
towing the raft constantly backwards and forwards from the 
ships to the shore; but Diego Mendez had the satisfaction of 
being the last man to embark from the deserted settlement, and 
to see that not an ounce of stores or ammunition had been lost. 
Columbus, always quick to reward the services of a good man, 
kissed Diego Mendez publicly on both cheeks, and (what 
doubtless pleased him much better) gave him command of the 
caravel of which murdered Tristan had been the captain. 

With a favourable wind they sailed from this accursed shore 
at the end of April 1503. It is strange, as Winsor points out, that 
in the name of this coast should be preserved the only territorial 
remembrance of Columbus, and that his descendant the Duke 
of Veragua should in his title commemorate one of the most 
unfortunate of the Admiral’s adventures. And if any one should 
desire a proof of fhe utterly misleading nature of most of 
Columbus’s writings about himself, let him know that a few 
months later he solemnly wrote to the Sovereigns concerning this 
very place that “ there is not in the world a country whose 
inhabitants are more timid ; and the whole j)lace is capable of 
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being easily put into a state of defence. Your people that may 
come here, if they should wish to become masters of the pro¬ 
ducts of other lands, will have to take them by force or retire 
empty-handed. In this country they will simply have to trust 
their persons in the hands of the savages.” The facts being that 
the inhabitants were extremely fierce and warlike and irre¬ 
concilably hostile ; that the river was a trap out of which in the 
dry season there was no escape, and the harbour outside a 
mere shelterless lee shore ; that it would require an army and 
an armada to hold the place against the natives, and that any 
one who trusted himself in their hands would share the fate of 
the unhappy Diego Tristan. One may choose between believing 
that the Admiral’s memory had entirely failed him (although 
he had not been backward in making a minute record of all his 
sufferings) or that he was craftily attemjjting to tlceeive the 
Sovereigns. My own belief is that he was neither trying to de¬ 
ceive anybody nor that he had forgotten anything, but that he 
was almost incapable of uttering the bare truth when he had a 
pen in his hand. 


From their position on the coast of Veragua Espahola bore 
almost due north ; but Columbus was too good a seaman to 
attempt to make the island by sailing straight for it. He knew 
that the steady west-going current would set him far down on 
his course, and he therefore decided to work up the coast a long 
way to the eastward before standing across for Espanola. 
The crew grumbled very much at this proceeding, which they 
did not understand ; -in fact they argued from it that the 
Admiral was making straight for Spain, and this, in the crazy 
condition of the vessels, naturally alarmed them. But in his 
old high-handed, secret way the Admiral told them nothing; 
he even took away from the other captains all the charts that 
they had made of this coast, so that no one but himself would 
be able to find the way back to it; and he took a kind of pleasure 
in the complete mystification thus ]}roduced on his fellow- 
voyagers. “ None of them could explain whither I went nor 
whence I came ; they did not know the way to return thither,” 
he writes, somewhat childishly. 

But he was not back in Espanola yet, and his means for 
getting there were crumbling away beneath his feet. One of the 
three remaining caravels was entirely riddled by sea-worms 
and had to be abandoned at the harbour called Puerto Bello ; 
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and the conapany was crowded on to two ships. The men now 
became more than ever discontented at the easterly course, 
and on May 1, when he had come as far east as the Gulf of 
Darien, Columbus felt obliged to bear away to the north, 
although as it turned out he had not nearly made enough east¬ 
ing. He stood on this course for nine days, the west-going current 
setting him down all the time ; and the first land that he made, 
on May 10, was the group of islands off the western end of Cuba 
which he had called the Queen’s Gardens. 

He anchored for six d.ays here, as the erews were completely 
exhausted ; the ships’ stores were redueed to biscuits, oil, and 
vinegar ; the vessels leaked like sieves, and the pumps had to be 
kept going continually. And no sooner had they anchored than 
a hurricane came on, and brought up a sea so heavy that the 
Admiral was convinced that his ships could not live within it. 
We have got so accustomed to reading of storms and tempests 
that it seems useless to try and drive home the horror and terror 
of them ; but here were these two rotten ships alone at the end 
of the world, far beyond the help of man, the great seas rotiring 
up under them in the black night, parting their worn cables, 
snatching away their anchors from them, and finally driving 
them one upon the other to grind and strain and prey upon each 
other, as though the external conspiracy of the elements against 
them both were not sufficient! One writes or reads the words, 
but what does it meaji to us ? and (ran we by any conceivable 
effort of imagination realise what it meant to this group of 
human beings who lived through that night so many hmidred 
years ago—men like ouiselves with hearts to sink and faint, 
capable of fear and hunger, capable of misery, pain, and en¬ 
durance ? Bruised and battered, wet by the terrifying surges, 
and entirel.y uncomforted by food or drink, they ciid somehow 
endure these miseries ; and were to endure worse too before 
they were done with it. 

Their six days’ sojourn amid the Queen’s Gardens, then, 
was not a great success ; and as soon as they were able they set 
sail again, standing eastward when the wind permitted them. 
But wind and current W'ei'e against them, and all through the 
month of May and the early part of June they struggled along 
the south coast of Cuba, their ships as full of holes as a honey¬ 
comb, pumps going incessantly, and in addition the worn-out 
seamen doing heroic labour at baling with buckets and kettles. 
Lee helm ! Down go the buckets and kettles and out run the 
wretched scarecrows of seamen to the weary business of tackinsr 
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ship, letting go, brailing uj), hauling in, and making fast for 
the thousandth time ; and then back to the pumps and kettles 
again. No human being ctmld endure this for an indefinite time ; 
and though their diet of worms represented by the rotten 
biscuit was varied with cassava bread supplied by friendly 
natives, the Admiral could not make his way eastward farther 
than Cape Cruz. Round that cape his leaking, strained vessels 
could not be made to look against the wiiid and the tide; could 
hardly indeed be made to float or swim upon the water at all; 
and the Admiral had now to consider, not whether he could sail 
on a particular ]ioint of the compass, but whether he could by 
any means avoid another course which the fates now proposed 
to him—namely, a perpendicular course to the bottom of the 
sea. 

It was a race between the water and the ships, and the only 
thing the Admiral could think of was to tuni southward across 
to Jamaica, which he did on June 23, putting into Puerto 
Bueno, now called Dry Harbour. But there was no food there, 
and as his ships were settling deeper and deeper in the water 
he had to make sail again and drive eastwards as far as Puerto 
Santa Gloria, noAv called Don Christoj)her’s Cove. He was just 
in time. The ships were run ashore side by side on a sandy beach, 
the pum 2 )S were abandoned, and in one tide the ships were full 
of water. The remaining anchor cables were used to lash the 
two ships together so that they would not move; although 
there was little fear of that, seeing the weight of water that was 
in them. Everything that could be saved was brought up on 
deck, and a kind of cabin or platform which could be fortified 
was rigged on the highest part of the ships. And so no doubt 
for some days, although their food was almost finished, the 
wretched and exhaust^ voyagers could stretch their cramped 
limbs, and rest in the wann stm, and listen, from their safe 
haven on the fi:rm sands, to the hated voice of the sea. 


Thanks to careful regulations made by the Admiral, govern¬ 
ing the intercourse between the Spaniards and the natives 
ashore, friendly relations were soon established, and the crews 
were supplied with cassava bread and _fruit in abundance. 
Two officials superintended every purchase of provisions to 
avoid the possibility of any dispute, for in the event of even a 
momentary hostility the thatched-roof structures on the ships 
could easily have been set on fire, and the position of the 
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Spaniards, without shelter amid a hostile population, would have 
been a desperate one. This disaster, however, was avoided; but 
the Admiral soon began to be anxious about the supply of 
provisions from the immediate neighbourhood, which after the 
first few days began to be irregular. There were a large number 
of Spaniards to be fed, the natives never kept any great store 
of provisions for thcmsch'-es, and the Spaniards were entirely 
at their mercy for provisions from day to day. 

Uiego Mendez, always ready for active and practical 
service, now offered to take three men and make a journey 
through the island to arrange for the purchase of provisions 
from different villages, so that the men on the shi])s would not 
be dependeirt upon any one source. This offer was gratefully 
accepted ; and Mendez, with his lieutenants well supplied with 
toys and trinkets, started eastward along the north coast of 
Jamaica. He made no mistakes ; he was quick and clever at 
ingratiating himself with the caciques, and he succeeded in 
arranging ’with three separate potentates to send regular 
supplies of provisions to the men on the ships. At each place 
where he made this arrangement he detached one of his as¬ 
sistants and sent him back with the first load of provisions, so 
that the rcgulai* line of carriage might be the more quickly 
established ; and whcji they had all gone he boriowed a couple 
of natives and ])ushed on by himself until he reached the eastern 
end of the island. lie made friends here with a powerful cacique 
named Amerro, from whom he bought a large canoe, and paid 
for it with some of the clothing off his back. With the canoe were 
furnished six Indians to row it, and Mendez made a triumphant 
journey back by sea, touching at the places where lus depots 
had been established and seeing that his coimnissariat arrange¬ 
ments were working properly. He was warmly received on his 
return to the ships, and the result of his efforts was soon visible 
in the daily supplies of foo<l that now regularly arrived. 

Thus was one difficulty overcome; but it was not likely 
that either Columbus himself or any of his people would be 
content to remain for ever on the beach of Jamaica. It was 
necessary to establish communication with Espahola, and 
thence with Spain ; but how to do it in the absence of ships or 
even boats ? Columbiis, pondering much upon this matter, one 
day calls Diego Mfendez aside; walks him off, most likely, 
under the great rustling palm-trees beyond the beach, and there 
tells him his difficulty. “ My son,” says he, “ you and I under¬ 
stand the difficulties and dangers of our position here better 
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than any one else. Wc are few ; the Indians are many ; we know 
how ficlde and easily irritated they are, and how a firebrand 
thrown into our thatched cabins would set the whole thing 
ablaze. It is quite true that you have very cleverly established 
a provision supply, l)ut it is dependent entirely upon the good 
nattire of the natives and it might cease to-morrow. Here is my 
plan : you have a good canoe ; why should some one not go 
over to Espanola in it and send back a ship for us ? ” 

Diego Mendez, knowing very well what is meant, looks 
down upon the ground. His spoken opinion is that such a journey 
is not merely difficult but impossible—journey in a frail native 
canoe across one himdred iind fifty miles of open and rough sea ; 
although his private opinion is other than that. No, he cannot 
imagine such a thing being done; cannot think who would be 
able to do it. 

Long silence from the Admiral; eloquent silence, accom¬ 
panied by looks jjo less eloquent. 

“ Admiral,” says Mendez again, “ you know very well that 
I have risked itiy fife for you and the people before and would 
do it again. But there are others who have at least as good a 
right to this great honour and peril as I have; let me beg of 
you, therefore, to summon all the company together, make this 
proposal to them, and see if any one will undertake it. If not, I 
will once more risk my fife.” 

The proposal being duly made to the assembled crews, 
every one, as cunning Mendez had thought, declares it im¬ 
possible ; every one hangs back. Upon which Diego Mendez 
with a fine gesture comes forward and volunteers ; makes his 
little dramatic effect (jmd has his little ovation. Thoroughly 
Spanish this, significant of that mixture of vanity and bravery, 
of swagger and fearlessness, which is characteristic of the best 
in Spaiji. It was a <iesperatcly brave thing to venture upon^ this 
voyage from Jamaica to Espanola in a native canoe and across 
a sea visited by dreadful hurricanes ; and the volunteer was 
entitled to his little piece of heroic drama. 

While Mendez was making his preparations, }>utting a false 
keel on the canoe and fixing weather boards along its gun¬ 
wales to prevent its shipping seas, fitting a mast and sail and 
giving it a coat of tar, the Admiral retired into his cabin and 
busied himself wath his pen. He wrote one letter to Ovando 
briefly describing his circumstances and requesting that a ship 
should be sent for his relirf; and another to the Sovereigns, 
in which a long, I’ambling account was given of the events of 
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the voyage. Much in it about Solomon and Josephus, of the 
Abbot Joachim, of Saint Jerome and the Great Khan; more 
about the Holy Sepulchre and the intentions of the Almighty 
in that matter ; with some serious practical concern for the rich 
land of Veragua which he had discovered, lest it should share 
the fate of his other discoveries and be eaten up by idle ad¬ 
venturers. “ Veragua,” he says, “ is not a little son which may 
be given to a stej>-mother to nurse. Of Esj>anola and Paria and 
all the other lands 1 never think without the tears falling from 
my eyes ; I believe that the example of these ought to serve 
for the others.” And then this passage :— 

“ Tlic go(jd and sound purpose which I always had to serve your 
Majesties, and the dishonour and unmerited ingratitude, will not 
suiter the soul to bc' silent although I wished it, therefore 1 ask pardon 
of your Majesties. I have been so lost and undone ; until now 1 Ivive wept 
for others tliat yotir Majesties might have conrpassion on them ; and 
now may the heavens weep for me and the earth weep for me in tem¬ 
poral affairs ; 1 liave not a, farthing to make an ottering in s]mitual 
affairs. 1 have ix'inained here on the Indian islands in the manner T 
have before said in great pain and infirmity, exiiccting every day death, 
surrounded by innumerable savages full of cruelty and by our enemies, 
and so far from the sacraments of the Holy Mother Church that I 
l)clieve the soul will be forgotten when it leaves tlic body. Let them 
weep for me who have charity, truth and justice. I did not undertake 
this voyage of navigation to gain honour or material things, that is 
certain, because the ho]x* aht adj' was entirely lost ; but 1 did come to 
serve your Majesties with honest intention and with good charitable 
zeal, and 1 do not lie.”- 

Poor old heart, older than its years, thus wailing out its 
sorrows to ears none too sympathetic ; troubled voice, uplifted 
from the bright shores of that lonely island in the midst of 
strange seas ! It will not come clear to the head alone; the 
echoes of this cry must reverberate in the heart if they are to 
reaeh and animate the imderstanding. 


At this time also the Admiral wrote to his friend Caspar 
Gorrieio; and the reader may look upon a fascimile of the 
faded leaf upon which the trivial document still exists. For the 
benefit of those who may be interested I give the letter in 
Spanish and English. _ 

" Reuerendo y muy deboto padre : 

“ Si my viaje fuera tan apropriadt)// ala sMud de my persona y 
descanso de my casa como// amue.slra que aya de ser acres^emtamiento 
de la corona real// del rey y de la reyna mys senorcs yo espereria de 
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bebir mas// de 9ien gibUeos. el tiempo non da lugar que yo escriua mas 
largo// yo espcro que el portador sea persona de my casa que os dira por 
palabra// mas que non se pueda dezir en myl papelas y tambien suplira 
don diego.// al padre priol y a todos esos religiosos pido por merged <jue 
se acoerden// de my en todas sus orafiones. feclia en la ^a de janahica 
a vii// de julio, 1503. 

“ Fara lo que Vuestra Reuerencia// mandare.// 

. S . 

. S . A . S . 

XM Y 

X/Jo Ferens.”// 


" Reverend and very Devout Father : 

“ If my voyage should be as conducive to my personal health 
and the repose of my house as it seems likely to be conducive to the 
aggrandisement of the royal Crown of the King and Queen, my Lords, 
I might hope to live more than a hundred years. I have not time to 
write more at length. I hope that the bearer of this letter may be a 
person of my house who will tell you verbally more than can be told in a 
tliousand papers, and also Don Diego will supply information. I beg as 
a favour of the Father Prior and all the members of your religious house, 
that they remember me in all their prayers. 

“ Done on the island of Jamaica, July 7 , 1503 . 

I am at the command of your Reverence. 

. S . 

. S . A . S . 

XM Y 

Xpo Ferens.” 


Diego Maidez found some one among the Spaniards to 
accompany him, but his heroic name is not recorded. The six 
Indians were taken to row the canoe. They had to make their 
way at first against .the strong currents along the northern 
coast of Jamaica, so as to reach its eastern extremity before 
striking across to Espanola. At one point they met a flotilla of 
Indian canoes, which chased them and captured them, but they 
escaped. When they arrived at the end of the easterly point of 
Jamaica, now known as Morant Point, they had to wait two 
or three days for calm weather and a favourable wind to waft 
them across to Espanola, and while thus waiting they were 
suddenly surrounded and captured by a tribe of hostile natives, 
who carried them off some nine or ten miles into the island, and 
signified their intention of killing them. But they began to 
quarrel among themselves as to how thfey should divide the 
spoils which they had captured with the canoe, and decided 
that the only way of settling the dispute was by some elaborate 
trial of hazard which they used. While they were busy with 
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their trial Diego Mendez mana^d to escape,'got back to the 
canoe, and worked his way back in it alone to the harbour where 
Columbus was encamped. The other Spaniard who was with him 
probably perished, for there is no record of what became of 
him—an obscure life lost in a brave enterprise. 

One would have thought that Mendez now had enough of 
canoe voyages, but he had no sooner got back than he offered 
to set out again, only stipulating that an armed force should 
march along the coast by land to secure his safety until he could 
stand across to Espanola. Bartholomew Columbus immediately 
put himself at the head of a large and well-armed party for this 
purpose, and Bartolomeo Fieschi, the Genoese captain of one 
of the lost caravels, volunteered to accompany Mendez in a 
second canoe. Each canoe was now manned by six Spanish 
volunteers and ten Indians to row ; Fieschi, as soon as they had 
i’eache<l the coast of Espanola, was to bring the good news to the 
Admiral; while Mendez must go on to San Domingo, procure 
a ship, and himself proceed to Spain with the Admiral’s letters. 
The canoes were provisioned with water, cassava bread, and 
fish ; and they departed on this enterprise some time in August 
1508. 

Their passage along the coast was protected by Bartholomew 
Columbus, who marched along with them on the shore. They 
waited a few daj’s at the end of the island for favourable 
weather, and finally said farewell to the good Adelantado, who 
we may be sure stood watching them until they were well out 
of sight. 


There was not a cloud in the sky when the canoes stood out 
1 o sea; the water was calm, and reflected the blistering heat of 
the sun. It was not a pleasant situation for people in an open 
boat; and Mendez and Fieschi were kept busy, as Irving says, 
“ animating the Indians who navigated their canoes, and who 
frequently paused at their labour.” The poor Indians, evidently 
much in need of such animation, would often jump into the 
water to escape the intolerable heat, and after a short immersion 
there would return to their task. Things were better when the 
sun went down, and^the cool night came on ; half the Indians 
then slept and half rowed, while half of the Spaniards also slept 
and the other half, I suppose, “ apimated.’^ Irving also says 
that the animating half “ kept ^ard with their weapons in 
hand, ready to defend themselves in the case of any perfidy on 
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the part of their savage companions ” ; such perfidy being far 
enough frozn the thouglits of the savage companions, we may 
imagine, whose energies were entirely occupi^ with the oars. 
The next day was the same: savage companions rowing, 
Spaniards animating; Spaniards and savage companions alike 
drinking water co]iiously without regard for the smallness of 
their store. The second night was very hot, and the savage 
companions fizzished the water, with the result that on the third 
day the thirst became a torment, and at mid-day the poor 
companions struck work. Artful Mendez, however, had con¬ 
cealed two small kegs of water in his canoe, the cozitezzts of 
which he now admiziistered in small doses, so that the poor 
Indians were enabled to take to their oars zigaizi, though with 
vigour znuch abated. Presumably the Spaiziards had put up 
their weapozis by this time, for the only perfidy showzz ozi the 
part of the savage compaziiozzs was that one of thezn died izi the 
followizjg zzight and had to be thrown overboard, while others 
lay paziting on the bottom of the canoes ; azid the Spaziiards 
hzid to take their tuz’zi at the oars, although they wei’c if aizy- 
thing in a worse case thzizz the Indiazis. 

Late izi the night, however, the moon rose, aizd Meizdez 
had the joy of seeizzg its lower disc cut by a jagged line which 
proved to be the little islet or rock of Navassa, which lies off the 
westerly eizd of Esjzanola. New hope izow aniznated the sufferers, 
and they jzushed ozz until they were able to land on this rock, 
which proved to be without aziy vegetation whatsoever, but on 
the surface of which there were fouzzd some precious pools of 
raizz-water. Mendez was able to restrain the frantic appetites 
of his fellow-countrymczi, but the savage companiozis were less 
wise, and drazik their fill; so that sozzze of them died in torment 
ozz the spot, and others became seriously ill. The Spaiziards were 
able to make a fire of driftwood, and boil sozne shell-fish which 
they fomzd on shore, azzd they wisely spent the heat of the day 
crouchizzg iiz the shade of the rocks, azzd put off their departure 
uzztil the evezzizzg. It was then a comparatively easy journey for 
them to cross the dozezz zniles that separated them from 
Espanola, azzd they landed the izext day in a pleasant harbour 
near Cape Tiburoiz. Fieschi, time to his promise, was then ready 
to start baek for Jamaica with news of the safe accomplishment 
of the voyage; but the renmant of the crews, Spaniards and 
savage companions alike, had had ezzough of it, and no threats 
nor persuasions would induce them to embark again. Mendez, 
therefore, left his friends to eizjoy some little repose before 
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continuing their journey to San Domingo, and, taking six 
natives of Espanola to row his canoe, set off along the coast 
towards the capital. He had not gone half-way when he learned 
that Ovando was not there, but was in Xarugua, so he left his 
canoe and struck northward through the forest until he arrived 
at the Governor’s camp. 


Ovando welcomed Mendez cordially, praised him for his 
plucky voyage, and exi)ressed the greatest concern at the 
plight of the Admiral; but he was very busy at the moment, 
and was on the point of traiisacting a piece of business that 
furnished a dismal proof of the deterioration which had taken 
place in him. Anacaoiia—the lady with the daughter whom we 
remember—was now mling over the province of Xaragna, her 
brother having died ; and as perhaps her native subjects had 
been giving a little trouble to the (iovernor, he had come to 
exert his authority. The nan’ow official mind, brought into 
contact with native life, never develops in the direction of 
humanity ; and Ovando had now for some time made the great 
discovery that it was less trouble to kill ])eople than to try to 
rule over them wisely. Thci'c had evidently always been a 
streak of Spanish cruelty in him, which had been much de¬ 
veloped by his residence in Esj)anola; and to cruelty and narrow 
officialdom he now added treachery of a very monstrous and 
horrible kind. 

He announced his intention of paying a state visit to 
Anacaona, who thereupon summoned all her trib\it.ary chiefs to 
a kind of levee held in his honour. In the midst of the levee, at 
a given signal, Ovando’s soldiers rushed in, seized the caciques, 
fastened them to the wooden pillars of the house, and set 
the whole thing on fire; the caciques being thus miserably 
roasted alive. While this was going on the atrocious work was 
completed by the soldiers massacring every native they could 
see—children, women, and old men included—and Anacaona 
herself was taken and hanged. 

All these things Diego Mendez had to witness; and when 
they were over, Ovando still had excuses for not hurrying to the 
relief of the Admiral. .He had embarked on a campaign of ex¬ 
termination against the natives, and he followed up his atrocities 
at Xaragua by an expedition to the eastern end of Espanola, 
where very much the same kind.of business was transacted. 
Weeks and months passed in this bloody cruelty, and there 
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was always an excuse for putting off Mendez. Now it was be¬ 
cause of the operations which he dignified by the name of wars, 
and now because he had no ship suitable for sending to Jamaica ; 
but the truth was that Ovando, the springs of whose humanity 
had been entirely dried up during his disastrous reign in 
Espanola, did not want Columbus to see with his own eyes the 
terrible state of the island, and was callous enough to leave him 
either to ])erish or to find his own way back to the world. It 
was only when news came that a fleet of caravels was expected 
from Spain that Ovando could no longer prevent IMendez from 
going to San Domingo and jmrehasing one of them. 

Ovando had indeed lost all but the outer seml)lance of a 
man ; the soul or animating ])art of him had entirely gone to 
corruption. He had no interest in rescuing the Admiral; he 
had, on the contrary, great interest in leaving him unrescued ; 
but curiosity as to his fate, and fear as to his actions in case 
he should retiirn to Esfianola, induced the Governor to make 
some effort, towards spying out his conditioJi. He had a number 
of trained rascals under his command—among them Diego de 
Escobar, one of Roldan’s bright brigade ; and Ovando had no 
sooner seen Mendez dejiart on his journey to San Domingo 
than he sent this Escobar to embark in a small caravel on a 
visit to Jamaica iji order to sec if the Admiral W'as still alive. 
The caravel had to be small, so that there could be no chance 
of bringing off the 130 men who had been left to perish there ; 
and various astute instructions were given to Escobar in order 
to prevent his arrival being of any comfort or assistance to the 
shipwrecked ones. And so Escobar sailed ; and so, in the month 
of March 1.504, eight, months after the vanishing of Mendez 
below the eastern horizon, the miserable company encamped 
on the two decaying ships on the sands at Puerto Santa Gloria 
descried with joyful excitement the sails of a Spanish caravel 
standing in to the shore. 



CHAPTER V 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE MOON 

W E must now retmii to the little settlement on the 
coast of Jamaica—those two worn-out caravels, 
lashed together with ropes and bridged by an erection 
of wood and thatch, in which the forlorn little company was 
established. In all communities of men so situated there are 
alterjiate periods of action and reaction, and after the excite¬ 
ment incidental to the departure of Mendez, and the return of 
Bartholomew with the news that he had got safely away, 
there followed a time of reaction, in which the Spaniards look^ 
dismally out across the empty sea and wondered when, if ever, 
their salvation would come. Cblumbus himself was now a con¬ 
firmed invalid, and could hardly ever leave his bed under the 
thatch; and in his own condition of pain and depression his 
influence on the rest of 1 he crew must inevitably have been less 
inspiriting than it had formerly been. The men themselves, 
moreover, began to grow sickly, chiefly on account of the soft, 
vegetable food, to which they were not accustomed, and 
partly because of their cramped quarters and the moist, un¬ 
healthy climate, which was the very o})posite of what they 
needed after their long period of suffering and hardship at sea. 

As the days and weeks passed, with no occupation save 
the daily business of collecting food that gradually became more 
and more nauseous to them, and of straining their eyes across 
the empty blue of the sea in an anxious search for the returning 
canoes of Fieschi, the spirits of the castaways sank lower and 
lower. Inevitably their discontent became articulate and broke 
out into murmurings. The usual remedy for this state of affairs 
is to keep the men employed at some hard work; but there was 
no work for them to do, and the spirit of dissatisfaction had 
ample opportunity tq spread. As usual it soon took the form of 
hostility to the Adrhiral. They seem to have borne him no love 
nor gratitude for his masterly guiding of them through so many 
dangers ;‘and now when he lay ill and in suffering his treacherous 
followers must needs fasten upon him the responsibility for 
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their condition. After a month or two had passed, and it be¬ 
came certain that Fieschi was not coming back, the castaways 
could only suppose that he and Mendez had either been captur^ 
by natives or had perished at sea, and that their fellow-coimtry- 
men must still be without news of the Admiral’s predicament. 
They began to say also that the Admiral was banished from 
Spam; that there was no desire nor intention on the part of the 
Sovereigns to send an expedition to his relief, even if they had 
known of his condition ; and that in any case they must long 
ago have given him up for lost. 


When the pot boils the scum rises to the surface, and the 
result of these disloyal murmurings and agitations was to 
bring into prominence the two brothers, Francisco and Diego 
de Porras, who, it will be remembered, owed their presence with 
the expedition entirely to the Admiral’s good nature in comply¬ 
ing with the request of their brother-in-law Morales, who Wd 
apparently wished to find some distant occupation for them. 
ITiey had been given honourable posts as officers, in which 
they had not proved competent; but the Admiral had always 
treated them with kindness and courtesy, regarding them more 
as guests than as servants. Who or what these Porras brothers 
were, where they came from, who were their father and mother, 
or what was their training, I do not know; it is enough for us 
to know that the result of it all had been the production of a 
couple of very mean scoundrels, who now fomid an opportunity 
to exercise their scoimdrelism. 

When they discovered the nature of the murmurings and 
discontent among the crew they immediately set themselves to 
work it up into open mutiny. They represented that, as Mendez 
had undoubtedly perished, there was no hope of relief from 
Espanola; that the Admiral did not even expect such relief, 
knowing that the island was forbidden groimd to him. They 
insinuated that he was as well content to remain in Jamaica 
as anywhere else, since he had to xindergo a period of banish¬ 
ment until his friends at Court could procure his forgiveness. 
They were all, said the Porras brothers, being made tools for 
the Admiral’s convenience ; as he did not y^ish to leave Jamaica 
himself, he was keeping them all there, t6 perish as likely as 
not, and in the meantime to form a bodyguard and establish 
a smdce for himself. The Porras brothers suggested that, under 
these circumstances, it would he as well to take a fleet of native 
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canoes from the Indians and make their own way to Espahola ; 
the Admiral would never undertake the voyage himself, being 
too helpless from the gout; but it would be absurd if the whole 
company were to be allow^ to perish because of the infirmities 
of one man. They reminded the murmurers that they would not 
be the first people who had rebelled with success against the 
despotic rule of Columbus, and that the conduct of the Sover¬ 
eigns on a former occasion afforded them some promises that 
those who rebelled again would receive something quite different 
from punishment. 

, Christmas passed, the old year went out in this strange, 
unhomelike place, and the new year came in. The Admiral, 
as we have seen, was now almost entirely crippled and confined 
to his bed; and he was lying alone in his cabin on the second 
day of the year 'when Francisco de Porras abruptly enteretl. 
Something very odd and flurried about Porras; he jerks and 
stammers, and suddenly breaks out into a flood of agitated 
speech, in which the Admiral distinguishes a stream of bitter 
reproach and impertinence. The thing forms itself into nothing 
more nor less than a hurried, gabbling complaint; the ])eople 
are dissatisfied at being kept here week after week with no hope 
of relief ; they accuse the Admiral of neglecting their interests ; 
and so on. Columbus, raising himself in his bed, tries to pacify 
Porras ; gives him reasons why it is impossible for them to de¬ 
part in canoes ; makes every endeavour, in short, to bring this 
miserable fellow back to his duties. He is watching Porras’s 
eye all the time; sees that he is too excited to be pacified by 
reason, and suspects that he has considerable support behind 
him ; and suggests that the crew had better all be assembled 
and a consultation held as to the best course to pursue. 

It is no good to reason with mutineers; and the Admiral 
has no sooner made this suggestion than he sees that it was a 
mistake. Poiras scoffs at it; action, not consultation, is what 
he demands; in short, he presents an ultimatum to the Admiral 
—either to embark with the whole company at once, or stay 
behind in Jamaica at his own pleasure. And then, turning his 
back on Columbus and raising his voice, he calls out, “ I am for 
Castile; those who choose may follow me ! ” 

The shout was a ^signal, and immediately from every part 
of the vessel resounded the voices of the Spaniards, crying out 
that they would follow Porras. In the midst of the confusion 
Coltunbus hobbled out of his bed and staggered on to the deck; 
Bartholomew seized his weapons and prepared for action; but 
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the whole of the crew ■w'a.s r.ot mutinous, and there was a large 
enough loyal remnant to make it unwise for the chicken- 
hearted mutineers to do more for the moment than shout. 
Some of them, it is true, were heard threatening the life of the 
Admiral; but he was hurried back to his bed by a few of the 
faithful ones, and others of them rushed up to the fierce Bar¬ 
tholomew, and with great difficulty j)ersuaded him to droj) his 
lance and retire to Christopher’s cabin with him while they 
dealt with the offenders. They begged Columbus to let the 
scoundrels go if they wished to, as the condition of those who 
remaine<l w’ould be imj)roved rather than hurt by their absence, 
and they would be a good riddance. They then went back to the 
deck and told Porras and his followers that the sooner they went 
the better, and that nobody would interfere with their going 
so long as they offered no one any violence. 

The Admiral had some time before purchased some good 
canoes from the natives, and the intilineers seized ten of these 
and loaded them with native ])rovisions. Every effort was made 
to add to the number of the disloyal ones ; and when they saw 
their friends making ready to depart sev'eral of these did actually 
join. There were forty-eight who finally embarked with the 
brothers Porras ; and there would have been more, but that so 
many of them were sick and unable t o face the exposure of the 
voyage. As it was, those who remained witnessed with no very 
cheerful emotions the departure of their com]:»anions, and even 
in some cases fell to tears and lamentations. The infirm 
Admiral struggled out of his bed again, went round among the 
sick and the loyal, cheering them and comforting them, and 
promising to use every.effort of the power left to him to secure 
an adeqxiate reward for their loyalty when he should return to 
Spain. 


We need only follow the career of Porras and his deserters 
for the present far enough to see them safely off the premises 
and out of the way of the Admiral and our iiarrative. They 
coasted along the shore of Jamaica to the eastward as Mendez 
had done, landing whenever they had a mind to, and robbing 
and outraging the natives; and they took a particularly mean 
and dirty revenge on the Admiral by committing all their 
robbings and outragings as though under his authority, assuring 
the offended Indians that what they did they did by his com¬ 
mand and that what they took he would pay for; so that as 
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they went along they sowed seeds of grievance and hostility 
against the Admiral, They told the natives, moreover, that 
Columbus was an enemy of all Indians, and that they would 
be very well advised to kill him and get him out of the way. 

They had not managed very well with the navigation of the 
canoes ; and w'hile they were waiting for fine weather at the 
eastern end of the island they collected a number of natives to 
act as oarsmen. WTien the}' thought the weather suitable they 
put to sea in the direction of Espanola, They w'ere only about 
fifteen miles from the shore, however, w'hcii the wind began to 
head them and to send up something of a sea ; not rough, but 
enough to make the crank and overloaded canoes roll heavily, 
for they had not been prejiared, as those of Mendez were, with 
false keels and weather-boards. The Spaniards got frightened 
and turned b.-ick to Jamaica ; but the sea became rougher, the 
canoes rolled more and more, they often shi]>pcd a quantity 
of water, and the situation began to look serious. All their 
belongings except arms and ]>rovisions were thrown ov'crboard ; 
but still, as the wind rose and the sea with it, it became obvious 
that unless the canot?s were further lightened they w’ould not 
reach the shore in safety. Under these circumstances the 
Spaniards forced the natives to leap into the water, where they 
swam about like rats as well as they could, sind then came back 
to the canoes in order to hold on and rest themselves. When they 
did this the Spaniards slashed at them with their swords or cut 
off their hands, so that one by one they fell back, and, still 
swimming about feebly as well as they could with their bleeding 
hands or stumps of arms, the miserable wretches perished and 
sank at last. 

By this dreadful expedient the Spaniards managed to reach 
Jamaica again, and when they landed they immediately fell to 
quarrelling as to what they should do next. Some were for trying 
to make the island of Cuba, the wind being favourable for that 
direction ; others were for returning and making their submis¬ 
sion to the Admiral; others for going back and seizing the re¬ 
mainder of his arms and stores ; others for staying where they 
were for the present, and making another attempt to reach 
Espanola when the weather should be more favourable. This 
last plan, being the .counsel of present inaction, was adopted 
by the majority of‘the rabble ; so they settled themselves at a 
neighbouring Indian village, behaving in the manner with which 
we are familiar, A little later, w'hen the weather was calm, they 
made another attempt at the voyage, but were driven back in 
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the same way; and being by this time sick of canoe voyages, 
they abandoned the attempt, and began to wander back west¬ 
ward through the island, maltreating the natives as before, 
and sowing seeds of bitter rancour and hostility against the 
Admiral, in whose neighbourhood we shall mifortunately hear 
of them again. 


In the meantime their departure had somewhat relieved 
the condition of affairs on board the hulks. There were 
more provisions and there was more peace; the Admiral, 
rising above his own infirmities to the necessities of the 
occasion, moved unwearie<lly among the sick, cheering them 
and nursing them back into health and good humour, so that 
gradually the condition of the little colony was brought 
into better order and health than it had enjoyed since its 
establishment. 

But now \mfortunalcly the evil harvest sovni by the Porras 
gang in their journey to the cast of the island began to ripen. 
The su}>plies of ])rovisions, which had hitherto been regularly 
brought by the natives, began to a])f)ear with less punctuality, 
and to fall off both in quantity and quality. The trinkets with 
which they M'ere purchased had now been distributed in such 
quantities that they began to lose their novelty and value; 
sometimes the natives demanded a much higher price for the 
provisions they brought, and (having by this time acquired the 
art. of bargaining) would take their stores away again if they did 
not get the price they asked. But even of this device they soon 
grew weary ; from being irregular, the supplies of ])rovisions 
from some quarters ceased altogether, and the possibilities of 
famine began to stare the unhappy castaways in the face. It 
must be remembered that they were in a very weak physical 
condition, and that among the so-called loyal remnant there 
were very few who were not invalids, and they were unable to 
get out into the island and forage for themselves. If the able- 
bodied handful were to sally forth in search of provisions, the 
hulks would be left defenceless and at the mercy of the natives, 
of whose growing hostility the Admiral had by this time dis¬ 
covered abundant evidence. Thus little by little the food supply 
diminished until there was practically nothing left, and the 
miserable company of invalids were confronted with the alter¬ 
native of either dying of starvation or desperately attempting 
a canoe voyage. 
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It was from this critical situation that the spirit and re¬ 
source of Columbus once more furnished a way of esca])e, and 
in these circumstances that he invented and worked a device 
that has since become famous—^the great Eclipse Trick. Among 
his small library in the cabin of the sliij) was the book containing 
the astronomical tables of Regiomontanus ; and from his study 
of this work he was aware that an <;clij)se of the moon was due 
on a certain date near at hand. lie .sent his Indian inter(>reter 
to visit the neighbouring caciques, summoning thcan to a great 
conference to be held on llie evcJiing of the t'clipse, as the 
Admiral had matters of great importance to reveal to them. 
They duly arrived on the evening appointed ; not the caciques 
alone, but large numbers of the native population, well prepared 
for whatever might take place. (\>lumbus then addressed them 
throTigh his interpreter, inft)rming them that he was under the 
protection of a tiod who d-welt in the skies and who rewarded 
all who assisted him and punished all his enemies. He made an 
effective use of the adventures of Mendez and Porras, j)ointing 
out that Mendez, who Look his voyage by the Admiral’s orders, 
Ixad got away i)i safety, hut that Porras and his h>llowcrs. who 
had departed in disobedience and mutiny, had been prevented 
by the heavenly power from achieving their object. He told 
them that his (iod was angry with them for their hostility and 
for their neglect to supjjly him with jwovisions ; and that in 
token of His anger He was going to send them a dreadful punish¬ 
ment, as a sign of whicli Lhe> Avould presently see the moon 
change colour and lose its light, and the earth become dark. 

This address was spun out, as long as jiossible ; but even so it 
was followed by an interval in which, we,may be sure, Columbus 
anxiously eyed the serene orb of night, and doubtless prayed 
that Regiomontanus might not have made a mistake in his 
calculations. Some of the Indians were alarmed, some of them 
contemptuous ; but it was ])retty clearly realised on both sides 
that matters lietwcen them had come to a head ; and f>roba})ly 
if Regiomontanus, wlio had worked out these tal>les of figures 
and calculations so many years ago in his German home, had 
done his work carelessly or made a mistake, (’t)lumbus and his 
followers would have been massacred on the sj)ot. 

But Regiomontapus, God bless him ! had made no mistake. 
Punctually to the Appointed time the dark shadow began to 
steal over the moon’s disc ; its light gradually faded, and a 
ghostly ’darkness crept over the face of the world. Columbus, 
having seen that all was right with the celestial machinery, had 
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retired to his cabin; and presently he found himself besieged 
there in the dark night by crowds of natives frantically bringing 
what provisions they had and protesting their intention of 
continuing to bring them for the rest of their lives. If only the 
Admiral would ask his God to forgive them, there was no limit 
to the amount of provisions that he might have ! The Admiral, 
piously thankful, and perhujis beginning to enjoy the situation 
a little, kept himself shut up in his cabin as though communing 
with the implacable Deity, while the darkness deepened over 
the land and the shore resounded with the howling and sobbing 
oi the terrified natives. He kept a look-out on the sky; and 
when he saw that the eclipse was about to pass away, he came 
out and informed the natives that God had decided to pardon 
them on condition of their remaining faithful in the matter of 

f H’ovisions, and that as a sign of ITis mercy He would restore the 
ight. The beautiful miracle went on "through its changing 
phases ; and, watching in the darkness, the terrified natives 
saw the silver edge of the moon appearing again, the curtain 
that had obscured it gradually rolling away, and land and sea 
lying visible to them and once more steej>ed in the serene light 
which they worshipped. It is likely that Clnistopher slept more 
soundly that night than he had slept for many nights before. 



CHAPTER VI 


RELIEF OF THE ADMIRAL 

T here was no further difficulty about provisions, 
which were punctually brought by the natives on the 
old terms ; but the familiar spirit of sedition began to 
woi’k again among the unhappy Spaniards, and once more a 
mutiny, led this time by the apothecary Rernardo, took form— 
the ijitentioii being to seize tlic remaining canoes and attempt 
to reach Esjianola. This was tlie })oint at which matters had 
arrived, in Alarch 1504, when as the twilight was falling one 
evening a cry was raised that there was a ship in sight, and 
])resently a small c^aravel was seen standing in towards the 
shore. All ideas of mutiny were forgotten, and the crew assem¬ 
bled in joyful anticipation to await, as they thought, the coming 
of their deliverers. The caravel came on with the cvcjiing breeze; 
but while it was yet a long way off the shore it was seen to be 
lying to ; a boat was lowered and rowed towaixJs the harbour. 

As the boat dn w near Columbus could recognise in it 
Diego de Escobar, whom he renuiinbered having condemned 
to death for his share in the rebellion of Roldan. He was not the 
mail whom Columbus would have most wished to see at that 
moment. The boat came alongside the hulks, and a barrel of 
wine and a side of bacion, the sea-compliment customary on 
such occasions, was handed up. Greatly to the Admiral’s sur¬ 
prise, however, Escobar did not come on board, but pushed his 
boat off ajid began to speak to (blumbus from a little distance. 
He told him that Ovando was greatly distressed at the Admiral’s 
misfortunes; that he had been much occu))ied by wars in 
Espanola, and had not been able to send a message to him 
before; that he greatly regretted he had no ship at present 
large enough to bring off the Admiral and his 2 >eoplc, but that 
he would send one as soon as he had it. Li the meantime the 
Admiral was to be ffSsuretl that all his affairs in Espanola were 
bein^ attended to faithfully, and that Escobar was instructed 
to bring Back at once any letters Avhlch the Admiral might wish 
to write. 
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The coolness and unexpectedness of this message com¬ 
pletely took away the breath of the unhappy Spaniards, who 
doubtless stood looking in bewilderment from Escobar to 
Columbus, miable to believe that the caravel had not been sent 
for their relief. Columbus, however, with a self-restraint which 
cannot be too highly praised, realised that Escobar meant what 
he said, and that by protesting against his action or trying to 
interfere with it he would only be putting himself in the wrong. 
He therefore retired immediately to his cabin and wrote a 
letter to Ovando, in which he drew a vivid picture of the distress 
of his people, reported the rebellion of the Porras brothers, 
and reminded Ovando that he relied upon the fulfilment of his 
promise to send relief. The letter was handed over to Escobar, 
who rowed back with it to his caravel and immediately sailed 
away with it into the night. 


Before he could retire to commune with his own thoughts 
or to talk with his faithful brother, Columbus had the painful 
duty of speaking to his people, whose jmzzled and disappointed 
faces must have cost him some extra pangs, lie told them that 
he was quite satisfied with the message from Ovando, that it 
was a sign of kindness on his part thus to send them news in 
advance that relief was coming, that their situation was now 
known in San Domingo, and that vessels would soon be here to 
take them away. He added that he himself was so sure of these 
things that he had refused to go back v/ith Escobar, but had 
preferred to remain with them and share their lot until relief 
should come. This had the desired effect of cheering the 
Spaniards ; but it was far from representing the real sentiments 
of Columbus on the subject. The fact that Escobar had been 
chosen to convey this strange empty message of sympathy 
seemed to him suspicious; and, with his profound distrust of 
Ovando, Columbus began to wonder whether some further 
scheme might not be on foot to damage him in the eyes of the 
Sovereigns. He was convinced that Ovando had meant to let 
him starve on the island, and that the real purpose of Escobar’s 
visit had been to find out what condition the Admiral was in, 
so that Ovando might know how to act. It is very hard to get 
at the truth of what these two men thought of each other. 
They were both suspicious, each was playing for his own hand, 
and Ovando was only a little more unscrupulous thin Colum¬ 
bus ; but there can be no doubt that whatever his motives may 
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have been Ovando acted with abominable treachery and cruelty 
in leaving the Admiral unrelieved for nearly nine montlui. 


Columbus now tried to make use of the visit of Escobar to 
restore to allegiance the band of rebels that were wandering 
about in the neighbourhood mider the leadership of the Porras 
brothers. Why he should have wished to bring them back to 
the ships is not clear, for by all accounts he was very well rid 
of them ; but probably his pride as a commander was hurt by 
the thought that half of his company had defied his authority 
and were in a state of mutiny. At any rate he sent out an 
ambassador to Porras, offering to receive the mutineers back 
without any punishment, and to give them a free passage to 
Espafiola in the vessels which were shortly expected, if they 
would return to their allegiance with him. 

The folly of this overture was made manifest by the treat¬ 
ment which it received. It was bad enough to make advances 
to the Porras brothers, but it was still worse to have those 
advances repulsed, and that is what happened. The Porras 
brothers, being themselves incapable of any single-mindedness, 
affected not to believe in the sincerity of the Admiral’s offer ; 
they feared that he was laying some kind of trap for them ; 
moreover, they were doing very well in their lawless way, and 
living very comfortably on the natives; so they told Columbus’s 
ambassadors that his offer was declined. At the same time they 
imdertook to conduct themselves in an amicable and orderly 
maimer on condition that, when the vessels arrived, one of them 
should be apportioned to the exclusive use of the mutineers ; 
and that in the meantime the Admiral should share with 
them his store of provisions and trinkets, as theirs were 
exhausted. 

This was the impertinent decision of the Porras brothers; 
but it did not quite commend itself to their followers, who 
were fearful of the possible results if they should persist in their 
mutinous conduct. They were very much afraid of being left 
behind in Jamaica, and in any case, having attempted and 
failed in the main object of their mutiny, they saw no reason why 
they should refuse a free pardon. But the Porras brothers lied 
busily. They said tha£ the Admiral was merely laying a trap 
in order to get them into his power, and that he would send them 
home to Spain in chains ; and they eVen went so far as to assure 
their fellow-rebels that the story of a caravel having anrived 
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was not really true; but that Columbus, who was an adept 
in the arts of necromancy, had really made his people believe 
that they had seen a caravel in the dusk ; and that if one had 
really arrived it would not have gone away so suddenly, nor 
would the Admiral and his brother and son have failed to take 
their passage in it. 

To consolidate the effect of these remarkable statements on 
the still-wavering mutineers, the Porras brothers decided to 
commit them to an open act of violence which would success¬ 
fully alienate them from the Admiral. They formed them, 
therefore, into an aimed expedition, with the idea of seizing 
the stores remaining on the wreck and taking the Admiral 
personally. Columbus fortunately got news of this, as he nearly 
always did when there was treachery in the wind ; and he sent 
Bartholomew to try to persuade them once more to return to 
their duty—a vain and foolish mission, the vanity and folly 
of which were fully apparent to Bartholomew. He duly set out 
upon it; but instead of mild words he took with him fifty armed 
men—the whole available able-bodied force, in fact—and drew 
near to the position occupied by the rebels. 


The exhortation of the Porras brothers had meanwhile pro¬ 
duced its effect, and it was decided that six of the strongest 
men among the mutineers should make for Bartholomew him¬ 
self and try to capture or kill him. The fierce Adelantado, finding 
himself surrounded by six assailants, who seemed to be directing 
their whole effort against his life, swomg his sword in a Bersark 
rage and slashed about him, to such good purpose that four or 
five of his assailants soon lay round him killed or woimded. 
At this point Fi’ancisco de Porras rushed in and cleft the shield 
held by Bartholomew, severely wounding the hand that held it; 
but the sword stuck in the shield, and while Porras was en¬ 
deavouring to draw it out Bartholomew and some others closed 
upon him, and after a sharp struggle took him prisoner. The 
battle, which was a short one, had been meanwhile raging 
fiercely among the rest of the forces; but when the mutineers 
saw their leader taken prisoner, and many of their number lying 
dead or wounded, they scattered and fled, but not before 
Bartholomew’s force had taken several jirisoners. It was then 
found that, although the rebels had suffered heavily, none of 
Bartholomew’s men were killed, and only one other beside 
himself was wounded. The next day the mutineers all came 
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in to surrender, submitting an abject oath of allegiance; and 
Columbus, always strangely magnanimous to rebels and in¬ 
surgents, pardoned them all with the exception of Francisco 
de Porras, who, one is glad to know, was confined in irons to be 
sent to Spain for trial. 


This submission, which was due to the i)rorapt action of 
BartholomeAV rather than to the somewhat feeble diplomacy 
of the Admiral, took place on March 20, and proved embarrass¬ 
ing to C-olumbus. lie could put no faith in the oaths and 
protestations of the mutineers ; and he was very doubtful about 
the wisdom of establishing them once more on the wrecks with 
the hitherto-ordcrly remnant. He therefore divided them up 
into several bands, and placing each under the command of an 
officer whom he could trust, he su]>i)lietl them with trinkets 
and despatched them to different parts of the island, for the 
pmpose of collecting provisions and carrying on barter Avilh the 
natives. By this means the last month or two of this most trying 
and exciting sojourn on the island of Jamaica were passed in 
some measure of peace; and towards the end of June it was 
brought to an end by the arrival of two caravels. One of them 
was the ship jnirchased by Diego Mendez out of the three which 
had arrived from Spain ; and the other had been despatched 
by Ovando in deference, ii is said, to public feeling in San 
Domingo, which had been so influenced by Mendez’s account 
of the Achniral’s heroic adventures that Ovando dared not 
neglect him any longer. Moreover, if it had ever been his hope 
that the Admiral Avould perish on the island of Jamaica, that 
hope was now doomed to frustration; and, as he was to be 
rescued in spite of all, Ovando no doubt thought that he might 
as well, for the sake of appearances, have a hand in the rescue. 

The two caravels, laden with what was worth saving from 
the two abandoned hulks, and carrying what was left of the 
Admiral’s company, sailed from Jamaica on June 28, 1504. 
Columbus’s joy, as we may imagine, was deep and heartfelt. 
He said afterwards to Mendez that it was the happiest day of 
his life, for that he had never hoped to leave the place alive. 


The mission of Mendez, then, had been successful, although 
he had had to wait for eight months to fulfil it. He himself, in 
accordance with Columbus’s instructions, had gone to Spain in 
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another caravel of the fleet out of which he had purchased the 
relieving ship; and as he passes out of our narrative we may 
now take our farewell of him. Among the many men employed 
in the Admiral’s service no figure stands out so brightly as that 
of Diego Mendez ; and his record, almost alone of those whose 
service of the Admiral earned them office and distinction, is un¬ 
blotted by any stain of crime or treachery. He was as brave as a 
lion and as faithful as a dog, and throughout his life remained 
true to his ideal of service to the Admiral and his descendants. 
He was rewarded by King Ferdinand for his distinguished 
services, and allowed to bear a canoe on his coat-of-arms ; he 
was with the Admiral at his death-bed at Valladolid, and when 
he himself came to die tlnrty years afterwards in the same place 
he made a vail in which he incorporated a brief record of the 
events of the adventurous voyage in which he had borne the 
principal part, and also enshrined his devotion to the name and 
family of Columbus. His demands for himself were very modest, 
although there is reason to fear that they were never properly 
fulfilled. He was curiously anxious to be remembered chiefly 
by his plucky canoe voyage; and in giving directions for his 
tomb, and ordering that a stone should l)c placed over his 
remains, he wrote : “ In the centre of the said stone let a canoe 
be carved, Avliich is a piece of wood hollowed out in wliich the 
Indians navigate, because in such a boat I navigated three 
hundred ^leagues; and let some letters be placed above it saying: 
Cawort.” The cjiitaph that he chose for himself was in the 
following sense :— 

Here lies, the Honourable Gentleman 
DIEGO MENDEZ 

He greatly served the royal crown of Spain in 
the discovery and conquest of the Indies with 
the Admiral Don Christopher Columbus of 
glorious memory who discovered them, and 
afterwards by himself, with his own ships, at 
his own expense 
He died, etc. 

He begs from charity a Patkewosteb 
and an Ave Maria 

Surely he deserves them, if ever an honourable gentleman 
did. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE HERITAGE OF HATRED 

A lthough the joumey from Jamaica to Espahola 
had been accomplished in four days by Mendez in his 
canoe, the caravels conve3dng the party rescued from 
Puerto Santa Gloria were seven weary weeks on this short 
voyage; a strong north-west wind eombining with the west¬ 
going current to make their progress to the north-west im¬ 
possible for weeks at a time. It was not until the 13th of August 
1504 that they anchored in the harbour of San Domingo, and 
Columbus once more set foot, after an absence of more than two 
years, on the territory from the governorship of which he had 
been deposed. 

He was well enough received by Ovando, who came down 
in state to meet him, restored to him his own house, and saw that 
he was treated with the distinction suitable to his high station. 
The Spanish colony, moreover, seemed to have made something 
of a hero of Columbus during his long absence, and they re¬ 
ceived him with enthusiasm. But his satisfaction in being in 
San Domingo ended with that. He was constantly made to 
feel that it was Ovando and not he who was the ruler there; 
and Ovando emphasised the difference between them by numer¬ 
ous acts of high-handed authority, some of them of a kind 
calculated to be extremely mortifying to the Admiral. Thus 
he insisted upon releasing Porras, whom Columbus had confined 
in chains; and he talked of punishing those faithful followers 
of Columbus who had taken part in the battle between Bartho¬ 
lomew and the rebels, because in this fight some of the followers 
of Porras had been killed. Acts like these produced weary 
bickerings and arguments between Ovando and Columbus, 
unprofitable to them, unprofitable to us. The Admiral seems 
now to have relapsed into a condition in which he cared only 
for two things, his honours and his emoluments. Over every 
authoritative act of Ovando there was a weary squabble 
betwe^ him and the Admiral, OWndo claiming his right of 
jurisdiction over the whole territory of the New World, includ- 
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ing Jamaica, and Columbus insisting that by his commission 
and letters of authority he had been placed in sole charge of 
the members of his own expedition. 

And then, as regards his emoluments, the Admiral con¬ 
sidered himself (and not without justice) to have been treated 
most imfairly. By the extravagant terms of his original agree¬ 
ment he was, as we laiow, entitled to a share of all rents and 
dues, as well as of the gold collected ; but it had been no one’s 
business to collect these for him, and every one’s business to 
neglect them. No one had cared ; no one had kc})t any accounts 
of what was due to the Admiral; he could not find out what 
hfid been jiaid and what had not been paid. lie accused Ovando 
of having impeded his agent Carvajal in his duty of collecting 
the Admiral’s revenues, and of disobeying the exjiress orders 
of Queen Isabella in that matter ; and so on—a state of affairs 
the most wearisome, sordid, and un])rofitnble in which any 
man could be involved. 


And if Columbus turned his eyes from the office in San 
Domingo inland to that Paradise which he had entered tAvelve 
years before, Avhal cliange and ruin, dreary, horrible, and 
comjilete, did he not discover ! The birds still sang, and the 
nights were still like May in Cordova ; but upon that happy 
harmony the sound of jiiteous cries and shrieks had long since 
broken, and a long and black December night of misery had 
spread its ])all over the island. Wherever he went, Columbus 
found the same evidence of ruin and desolation. Wffierc once 
innumerable handsome natives had thronged the forests and 
the villages, there were now silence and smoking ruin, and the 
few natives that he met were emaciated, terrified, dying. Did 
he reflect, I wonder, that some part of the responsibility of 
all this horror rested on him ? that many a system of island 
government, the machinery of which was now fed by a steady 
stream of human lives, had been set going by him in ignorance, 
or greed of quick commercial returns ? It is probable that he 
did not; for he now permanently regarded himself as a much- 
injured man, and was far too much occupied Avith his own 
wrongs to realise that they were as nothing compared with the 
monstrous stream of wrong and suffering that he had un¬ 
wittingly sent flowing into the world. 

In the island under Ovando’s rule Columbus saw the logical 
results of his oAvn original principles of government, which had 
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recognised the right of the Christians to possess the persons and 
labours of the heathen natives. Las Casas, who was living in 
Espanola as a young priest at this time, and was destined by 
long residence there and in the West Indies to qualify himself 
as their first historian, saw what Columbus saw, and saw also 
the even worse things that hapiJencd in after years in Chba and 
Jamaica; and it is to him that we owe our knowletlge of the con¬ 
dition of island affairs at this lime. The colonists whom Ovando 
had brought out had come very much in the spirit that in our 
own day characterised the rush to the north-western goldfields 
of America. They brought only the slightest equipment, and 
were no sooner landed at San Domingo than they set out into 
the island like so maiiy picnic parties, being more careful to 
carry vessels in which to bring back the gold than proper 
provisions and equi]>ment to support them in the labour of 
finding it. The roads, says Las Casas, swarmed like ant-hills 
with these adventurers rushing forth to the mines, which were 
about twenty-five miles distant from San Domingo ; they were 
in the highest spirits, and they made it a kind of race as to who 
should get there first. They thought they had nothing to do but 
to pick uj) shining lumps of gf>ld ; and when they found that 
they had to dig and delve in the hard earth, and to dig systemati¬ 
cally and continuously, with a great deal of digging for very little 
gold, their sjnrits fell. They were not used to dig; and it hap¬ 
pened that most of them l)cgan in an unprofitable spot, where 
they digged for eight days without finding any gold. Their 
provisions were soon exhausted ; and in another week they 
were back again in San Domingo, tired, famished, and bitterly 
disappointed. They had no genius for .steady labour ; most of 
them were virtually without means ; and although they lived 
in San Domingo on what they had as long as possible, they 
were soon starving there, and selling the clothes off their backs 
to procure food. Some of them took situations with the other 
settlers, more fell victims to the climate of the island and their 
own imprudences and distresses ; and a thousand of them had 
died within two years. 

Ovando had revived the enthusiasm for mining by two 
enactments. He reduced the share of discovered gold payable 
to the Crown, and he developed Columbus’s system of forced 
labour to such an ‘extent that the mines were entirely w'orked 
by it. Xo each Spaniard, whether mining or farming, so many 
natives were allotted. It was not* called slavery ; the natives 
were supposed to be paid a minute sum, and their employers 
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were also expected to teach them the Christian religion. That 
was the plan. The way in which it worked was that, a body of 
native men being allotted to a Spanish settler for a period, say, 
of six or eight months—for the enactment was precise in putting 
a period to the term of slavery—the natives would be marched 
off, probably many days’ journey from their homes and families, 
and set to work under a Spanish foreman. The work, as we have 
already seen, was infinitely harder than that to wlxich they were 
accustomed; and most serious of all, it was done under con¬ 
ditions that took all the heart out of the labour. A man will 
toil in his own garden or in tilling his own land with interest and 
happiness, not counting the hours which he spends there; 
knowing in fact that his work is worth doing, because he is 
doing it for a good reason. But put the same man to work in a 
gang merely for the aggrandisement of some other over-man, 
and the heart, and cheerfulness will soon die out of him. 

It wa« so with these children of the sun. They were put to 
toil ten times harder than any they had ever done before, 
and they were put to it under the lash. The light diet of their 
habit had been sufficient to support them in their former 
existence of happy idleness and dalliance, and they had not 
wanted anything more than their cassava bread and a little 
fish and fruit; now, however, they were put to work at a pres¬ 
sure which made a very different kind of feeding necessary to 
them, and this they did not get. Now and then, a handful of 
pork would be divided among a dozen of them ; but they were 
literally starved, and were accustomed to scramble like dogs for 
the bones that were thrown from the tables of the Spaniards, 
which bones they ground up and mixed with their bread so 
that no portion of them might be lost. They died in numbers 
under these hard conditions, and, compared with their lives, 
their deaths must often have been happy. When the time came 
for them to go home they were generally utterly worn out and 
crippled, and had to face a long journey of many days with no 
food to support them but what they could get on the journey ; 
and the roads were strewn with the dead bodies of those who 
fell by the way. 

And unspeakably worse things happened to them than 
labour and exhaustion. It became the pustom among the 
Spaniards to regard the lives of the natives as of far less value 
than those of the dogs that were sometimes set upon them in 
sport. A Spaniard riding along would make a wager with his 
fellow that he would cut the head off a native with one stroke 
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of his sword ; and many attempts would be laughingly made, 
and many living bodies hideously mutilated and destroyed, 
before the feat would be accomplished. Another sport was one 
similar to pig-sticking as it is practised in India, except that 
instead of pigs native women and children were stuck with the 
lances. There was no kind of mutilation and monstrous cruelty 
that was not practised. If there be any powers of hell, they 
stalked at large through the forests and valleys of Espanola. 
Lust and bloody cruelty, of a kind not merely indescribable 
but imrealisable by sane men and women, drenched the once- 
happy island with anguish and terror. And in payment for it 
the Spaniards undertook to teach the heathen the Christian 
religion. 


The five chiefs who had ruled with justice and wisdom over 
the island of Espanola in the early days of Columbus were all 
dead, wiped out by the wave of wild death and cruelty that had 
swept over the island. The gentle Guacanagari, when he saw 
the desolation that was beginning to overwhelm human ex¬ 
istence, had fled into the mountains, hiding his face in shame 
from the sons of men, and had miserably died there, (^aonabo. 
Lord of the House of Gold, fiercest and bravest of them all, who 
first realised that the Spaniards were enemies to the native 
peace, after languishing in prison in the house of Columbus at 
Isabella for some time, had died in captivity during the voyage 
to Spain. i\nacaona his widow, the Bloom of the Gold, that brave 
and beautiful woman, whose admiration of the Spaniards had 
by their bloody cruelties been turned into detestation, had been 
shamefully betrayed and ignominiously hanged. Behechio, her 
brother, the only cadqtie who did not sue for peace after the 
first conquest of the island by Christopher and Bartholomew 
Columbus, was dead long ago of wounds and sorrow. CJuarionex, 
the Lord of the Vega Real, who had once been friendly enough, 
who had danced to the Spanish pipe and learned the Paternoster 
and Ave Maria, and whose progress in conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity the seduction of his wives by those who were converting 
him had interrupted, after wandering in the mountains of Ciguay 
had been imprisoned, in chains, and drowned in the hurricane 
of June 80, 1502. 

The fifth chief, Cotabanama, Lord of the province of 
Higua, made the last stand againsf Ovando in defence of the 
native right to existence, and was only defeated after severe 
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battles and dreadful slaughters. His territory was among the 
moimtains; and his last insurrection was caused, as so many 
others had been, by the intolerable conduct of the Spaniards 
towards the wives and daughters of the Indians. Collecting all 
his warriors, Cotabanama attacked the Spanish posts in his 
neighbourhood. At every engagement his troojis were defeated 
and dispersed, but only to collect again, fight again with even 
greater fury, be defeated and dispersed again, and rally again 
against the Spaniards. They fought literally to the death. 
After every battle the Spaniards made a massacre of all the 
natives they could find, old men, children, and pregnant 
women being alike put to the sword or burned in their houses. 
When their companions fell beside them, instead of being 
frightened they became more furious ; and when they were 
woimded they would pluck the arrows out of their bodies and 
hurl them back at the Spaniards, falling dead in the very act. 
After one such severe defeat and massacre the natives scattered 
for many months, hidiixg among the mountains and trying to 
collect and succour their decimated families ; but the Spaniards, 
who with their dogs grew skilful at tracking the Indians and 
found it pleasant sport, came upon them in the places of refuge 
where little groups of them were sheltering their women and 
children, and there slowly and cruelly slaughtered them, 
often with the addition of torture;* and torments in order to 
induce them to reveal the whereabouts of other })ands. When it 
was possible the Spaniards sometimes hanged thirteen of them 
in a row in commemoration of their Blessed Saviour and the 
Tv’^elve Apostles ; and while they were hanging, and before 
they had quite died, they would hack at them with their swords 
in order to test the edge of the steel. At the last stand, when the 
fierceness and bitterness of the contest rose to a height on both 
sides, Cotabanama was captured and a plan made to broil him 
slowly to death ; but for some reason this plan was not carried 
out, and the brave chief was taken to San Domingo and merci¬ 
fully hanged like a thief. 


After that there was never any more resistance; it was 
simply a case of extermination, which -the Spaniards easily 
accomplished by cutting off the heads of women as they pass^ 
by, and impaling infants qnd little children on their lances as 
they rode through the villages. Thus, in the twelve years since 
the discovery of Columbus, between half a million and a million 
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natives perished ; and as the Spanish colonisation spread after¬ 
wards from island to island, and the banner of civilisation and 
Christianity was borne farther abroad throughout the Indies, 
the same hideous process was continued. In Cuba, in Jamaica, 
throughout the Antilles, the cross and the sword, the whip¬ 
lash and the Gospel advanced together; wherever the Host 
was consecrated, hideous cries of agony and suffering broke 
forth ; until happily, in the fulness of time, the dire business 
was complete, and the whole of the people who had inhabited 
this garden of the world were exterminated and their blood 
and race wiped from the face of the earth. 

. . . Unless, indeed, blood and race and hatred be imperish¬ 
able things; unless the faithful Earth that bred and reared the 
race still keeps in her soil, and in the waving branches of the 
trees and the green grasses, the sacred essences of its blood and 
hatred ; unless in the full cycle of Time, when that suffering 
flesh and blood shall have gone through all the changes of 
substance and condition, from corruption and dust through 
flowers and grasses and trees and animals back into the living 
body of mankind again, it shall one day rise up terribly to avenge 
that horror of the past. Unless Earth and Time remember, O 
Children of the Sun 1 for men have forgotten, and on the soil 
of your Paradise the African negro, learned in the vices of 
Europe, erects his monstrous effigy of civilisation and his 
grotesque mockery of freedom ; unless it be through his brutish 
body, into which the blood and hatred with which the soil 
of Espanola was soaked have now passed, that they shall dread¬ 
fully strike at the world again. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE ADMIRAL COMES HOME 

O N September 12 , 1504, Christopher Columbus did 
many things for the last time. He who had so often 
occupied himself in ports and harbours with the fitting 
out of ships and preparations for a voyage now completed at 
San Domingo the simple preparations for the last voyage he 
was to take. The ship he Wl come in from Jamaica had been 
refitteci and placed under the command of Bartholomew, and 
he had bought another small caravel in which he and his son 
were to sail. For the last time he superintended those details 
of fitting out and j)rovisioning which were now so familiar to 
him ; for the last time he walked in the streets of San Domingo 
and mingled with the direful activities of his colony ; he looked 
his last upon the place where the vital scenes of his life had been 
set, for the last time weighed anchor, and took his last farewell 
of the seas and islands of his discovery. A little steadfast look¬ 
ing, a little straining of the eyes, a little heart-aching no doubt, 
and Espanola has sunk down into the sea behind the white 
wake of the ships ; and with its fading away the span of active 
life allotted to this man shuts down, and his powerful oppor¬ 
tunities for good or evil are withdrawn. 

There was something great and heroic about the Admiral’s 
last voyage. Wind and sea rose up as though to make a last 
bitter attack upon the man who had disclosed their mysteries 
and betrayed their secrets. He had hardly cleared the island 
before the first gale came do^vn upon him and dismasted his 
ship, so that he was obliged to transfer himself and his son to 
Bartholomew’s caravel and send the disabled vessel back to 
Espanola. The shouting sea, as though encouraged by this 
triumph, hurled tempest after tempest upon the one lonely 
small ship that was staggering on its way to Spain; and the 
final duel between this great seaman and the vast elemental 
power that he had so often outwitted began in earpest. One 
little ship, one enfeebled man to be destroyed by the power of 
the sea: that was the problem, and there were thousands of 
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miles of sea-room, and two months of time to solve it in! 
Gale after gaje rose and drove unceasingly against the ship. 
A mast was sprung and had to be cut away ; another, and the 
wood-work from the forecastles and high stern works had to be 
stripped and lashed round the crazy mainmast to ju’cserve it 
from wdiolesale destruction. Another gale, and the mast had 
to be shortened, for even reinforced as it was it would not bear 
the strain ; and so crippled, so buffeted, this very small ship 
leapt and staggered on her way across the Atlantic, keeping 
her bowsprit jjointed to that region of the foamy emptiness 
where Spain was. 

The Admiral lay crijiplcd in Iris cabin listening to the rush 
and bubble of the water, feeling the blows and recoils of the 
unending battle, hearkening anxiously to the straining of the 
timbers and the vessel’s agonised complainings under the 
pounding of the seas. We do not Imow what his thoughts were ; 
but we may guess that they looked backward rather than for¬ 
ward, and that often they must have been jjrayers that the 
[jresent misery would (jonie somehow or other to an end. Up 
on deck brother Bartholomew, who has dcvcloj^cd some grievous 
complaint of the jaws and teeth—complaint not known to us 
more |)articularly, but drciidful enough from that dcscriptitm— 
does his duty also, with that heroic nianfulness that has zuarked 
his whole career; and somewhere in the ship young Ferdinand 
is sheltering from the sju-ays and breaking seas, finding his world 
of adventure grown somewhat gloomy and sordid of late, 
and feeling that he has now had his fill of the sea. . . . Shut your 
eyes and let the illusions of time and place fade from you; be 
with them for a moment on this last voyage. Hear that eternal 
foaming and crashing of great waves, tHe sudden blow, jiause, 
and pouring of green water, the yelling and shrieking of wind in 
cordage, the cracking and slatting of the sails, the mad slashing 
of l(X)se rojics, the painful swinging, and climbing up and diving 
down, and sinking and staggering and helpless strivings of the 
small ship in the waste of water. The sea is as empty as chaos, 
nothing for days and weeks but that infinite tumbling surface 
and heaven of grey storm-clouds; a world of salt surges en¬ 
circled by horizons of dim foam. Time and place are nothing; 
the agony and pain o][ such moments are eternal. 

But the two brothers, grim and gigantic in their sea power, 
subtle as the wind itself in their sea wit, win the battle. Over the 
thousand's of miles of angry surges' they urge that small ship 
towards calm and safety ; until one day the sea begins to abate 
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a little, and through the spray and tumult of waters the dim 
loom of land is seen. The sea falls back disappoin :ed and finally 
conquered by Christopher Columbus, whose ship, battered, 
crippled, and strained, comes back out of the wilderness of 
waters and glides quietly into the smooth harbour of San 
Lucar, November 7, 1504. There were no guns nor bells to 
greet the Admiral; his only salute was in the thunder of the 
conquered seas; and he was carried ashore to San Lucar, and 
thence to Seville, a sick and broken man. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE LAST DAYS 

C OLIBIBUS, for whom rest and quiet were the first 
essentials, remained in Seville from November 1504 to 
May 1505, when he joined the Court at Segovia and 
afterwards at Salamanca and Valladolid, where he remained 
till his death, a year later. During this last period, when all 
other activities were practically impossible to him, he fell 
into a state of letter-writing—for the most part long, 
wearisome comjjlainings and explainings in which he poured 
out a copious flood of tears and self-pity for the loss of his 
gold. 

It has generally been claimed that Columbus was in bitter 
penury and wmit of money; but a close examination of the 
letters and other documents relating to this time shows that in 
his last days he was not poor in any true sense of the word. 
He was probably a hundred times richer than any of his an¬ 
cestors had ever been; he had money to give and money to 
spend; the banks honoured his drafts; his cralit was apparently 
indisputable. But compared with the fabulous wealth to which 
he would by this time have been entitled if his original agree¬ 
ment with the Crown of Spain had been faithfully carried out 
he was no doubt poor. There is no evidence that he lacked any 
comfort or alleviation that money could buy ; indeed he never 
had any great craving for the things that money can buy—only 
for money itself. There must have been many rich people in 
Spain who would gladly have entertained him in luxury and 
dignity; but he was not the kind of man to set much store by 
such things except in so far as they were a decoration and 
advertisement of his position as a great man. He had set himself 
to the single task of securing what he called his rights ; and in 
these days of sunset he seems to have been illumined by some 
glimmer of the early ’glory of his first inspiration. He wanted the 
pa 3 Tiient of his dues now, not so much for his own enrichment, 
but as a sign to the world that his great position as Admiral 
and Viceroy was recognised, so that his dignities and estates 
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might be established and consolidated in a form which he would 
be able to transmit to his remote posterity. ■ 

Since he wrote so copiously and so constantly in these last 
days, the best picture of his mood and condition is afforded in 
his letters to his son Diego; letters which, in spite of their 
infinitely wearisome recapitulation and querulous complaint, 
should be carefully read by those who wish to keep in touch with 
the Admiral to the end. 

Christopher Columbus lo Don Diego, his Son, November 21, 1504 

“ Very dear Son, —I received your letter by the courier. You did 
weU in remaining yonder to remedy our affairs somewhat and to employ 
yourself now in our business. Ever since i came to Castile, the Lord 
Bishop of Palcncia lias shown me favour and has desired that I should 
be honoured, blow he must lie entreated that it may please him to occupy 
himself in remedying my many grievances and in ordering that the 
agieemcnt and letters of concession wliich their Highnesses gave me bo 
fulfilled, and tliat IJ be indemnified for so many damages. And he may 
be certain that if their Highnesses do this, their estate and gi'eatness 
will be multiplied to them in an incredible degree. And it must not 
appear to him that forty thousand pesos in gold is more than a repre¬ 
sentation of it, because they might have had a much greater quantity 
if Satan had not hindered it by impeding my design ; tor, when I was 
taken away from the Indies, I was prejiared to give them a sum of gold 
incomparable lo forty thousand pesos. I make oath, and this may be 
for thee alone, that the damage to me in the matter of the concessions 
their Highnesses have made to me, amounts to ten millions each year, 
and never can be made good. You see what will be, or is, the injury to 
their Highnesses in what belongs to them, and they do not perceive it. 
I write at their disposal and will strive to start yonder. My arrival and 
the rest is in the hands of our Lord. His mercy is infinite. What is done 
and is to bo done, St Augustine says is already done before the creation 
of the world. I write also to these other Lords named in the letter of 
Diego Mendez. Commend'me to their mercy and tell them of my going 
as I have said above. For certainly I feel great fear, as the cold is so 
inimical to tliis, my infirmity, tliat I may have to remain on tire road. 

“ I was veiy much pleased to hear the contents of your letter and 
what the King our Lord said, for which you kissed liis royal hands. It 
is certain that I have served their Higlmesses with as much diligence 
and love as though it liad been to gain Paradise, and more, and if I have 
been at fault in anything it has been because it was impossible or because 
my knowledge and strength were not sufficient. God, our Lord, in such 
a case, does not require more from persons than the wiU. 

“ At the request of tlie Treasurer Morales, I left two brothers in the 
Indies, who are called Porras. The one was captain and the other auditor. 
Both were without capacity for these positions : and I was confident 
that they could fill them, because of love for the person who sent them 
to me. They both became more vain than they Ixad been. I forgave them 
many incivilities, more than I would do with a relation, and their 
offences were such that they merited another punishment than a verbal 
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reprimand. Finally they reached such a point that even had I desired, 

I could not hav| avoided doing what I did. The records of the case will 
prove whether I lie or not. They rebelled on the island of Jamaica, at 
which I was as much astonished as I would be if the sun’s rays should 
cast darkness. I was at the point of death, and they martyrised me 
with extreme cruelty during hve months and without cause. Finally 1 
took them all j>risoners, and immediately set them free, except the 
captain, whom I was bringing as a pri.soner to their Higlinesscs. A 
petition which they made to mo under oath, and wliich I send you with 
this letter, will inform you at length in regard to this m,attcr, although 
the records of the case explain it fully. These records and the Notary 
arc coming on another vessel, wliich 1 am expecting from day to day: 
The tiovernor of Santo Domingo took this prisoner. His courtesy con¬ 
strained liim to do this. T had a chapter in my instructions in wliich their 
Highnesses ordci'ed all to olx?y me, and that I should exercise civil and 
criminal justice over all those who were with me ; but this was of no 
avail with the Governor, who Siiid that it was not understood as apply¬ 
ing in his territory. He sent the prisoner to these Lords who have charge 
of the Indies without inquiry or record or writing. They did not receive 
liim, and both brothers go free. It is not wonderful to me that our Lord 
punishes. They went there with shameless faces. Such wickedness or 
such cruel treason were never heard of. I wrote to their Highnesses 
about tliis matter in the other letter, and said that it was not right for 
them to consent to tliis offence. I also wrote to the Lord Treasurer that 
I begged him as a favour not to pass sentence on the testimony given 
by these men unlil he lieard me. Now it will be well for you to remind 
him of it anew. 1 do not know how they dare to go before him with such 
an undertaking. 1 have writien to liim about it again and have sent 
him the copy' of the oath, the same as 1 send to you and likewise to 
Doctor .\ngulo and the luccntnite Zapata. I commend my'sclf to the 
mercy ol all, with the information that my departure yonder will take 
place in a short time. 

“ I wt)uld be glad to receive a letter from their Highnesses and to 
know what they' order. You must procure such a letter if y'ou see the 
means ol so doing. I also commend myself to the Lord Bishop and to 
Juan Lopez, with the reminder of illness and of the reward for my ser¬ 
vices. 

“ You must read the letters wliich go with this one in order to act in 
conformity with what they say. Acknowledge the receipt of his letter 
to Diego Mendez. I do not write him as he will learn everything from 
you, and also because my illness prevents it. 

“ It would Ix! well for Carbajal and Jeronimo ^ to be at the Court at 
tliis time. and talk of our affairs with these Lords and with the Secretary. 

“ Done in Seville, November 2i. 

“ Your father who loves you more than himself. 

. S . 

. S . A . S . 

XM Y 

Xpo Fkrens.” 

^ Jeronimo de Aguero, a landowncT in Espanola and a friend of 
Columbus. 
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“ I wrole again to their Highnesses entreating them to order that 
these people who went with me should be paid, becaus?:! they are poor 
and it is tliree years since they left their homes. The i.ews which they 
bring is more than extraordinary. They have endured infinite dangers 
and hardships. 1 did not wish to rob the country, so as not to cause 
scandal, but reason advises its being populated, and then gold will be 
obtained freely without scandal. Speak of tliis to the Secretary and to 
the Lord Bishop and to Juan Lopez and to whomever you think it 
advisable to do so.” 

The Bishop of Palencia referred to in this letter is probably 
Bishop Fonseca—probably, because it is known that he did 
become Bishop of Palencia, although there is a difference of 
opinion among historians as to whether the date of his transla¬ 
tion to that see was before or after this letter. No mutter, 
except that one is glad to think that an old enemy—for Fonseca 
and Columbus had bitter disagreements over the fitting out of 
various expeditions—had shown himself friendly at last. 

Letter written by Christopher Columbus to Don Diego, November 28, 

1504 

“ Very dear Son, —I received your letters of the isth of this month. 
It is eight days since 1 wrote you and sent the letter by a courier. I 
enclosed unsealed letters to many other persons, in order that you might 
see them, and having read them, seal and deliver them. Although this 
illness of mine troubles me greatly, I am prcpaiing for my departure in 
every way. 1 would v(;ry much like to receive the reply from their 
Highnesses and wish you might procure it . and also I wish that their 
Highnesses would provide for the jiaymcnt of these poor jx'ople, who 
have passed through incxedible. luirdsWps and have brought them such 
great news that infinite thanks should be given to Cod, our I.oid, and 
they should rejoice greatly over it. If 1 . . .‘ the Paralipomenon * and the 
Book of Ivings and tlie ‘ Antiquities ’ of Josejihus, with very many others, 
will tell what they know of this. 1 hope in our Lord to depart this coming 
week, but you must not write less often on that ticcount. I have not 
heard from Carbajal and Jeronimo. If they are there, commend me 
to them. The time is such tliat both Carbajals ought to lx; at Court, if 
illness docs not prevent them. My regards to Diego Mendez. 

‘‘ I believe that Iris truth and efforts will be worth as much as the 
lies of the Porras brothers. The bearer of this letter is Martin de Gamboa. 
I am sending by him a letter to Juan Lopez and a letter of credit. Read 
the letter to Lopez and then give it to him. If you write me, send the 
letters to Luis de Soria that he may send them wherever I am, because 
if I go in a litter, I believe it will be by La Plata.® May our Lord have 


® Word missing ; miento is suggested by Navarretc—” If I lie” etc. 

* The Book of Chronicles. 

• The old Roman road from Merida to Salamanca. 
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you in His holv keeping. Your uncle has been very sick and is now, from 
trouble with 1^ jaws and his teeth. 

“ Done in ilcville, November 28. 

“ Your father who loves you more than himself. 


. S . 

. S . A . S . 

XM Y 

Xpo Fkrkns.”- 

Bartholomew Columbus and Ferdinand were remaining? with 
Christopher at Seville; Bartholomew probabl}' very nearly as 
ill as the Admiral, although we do not hear so many eom])laints 
about it. At any rate Diego, being at Court, was the great 
mainstay of his father; and 3 ^ou can see the sic^k man sitting 
there alone with his grievances, and looking to the next genera¬ 
tion for help in getting them redressed. Diego, it is to be feared, 
did not receive these letters with so much patience and attention 
as he might have shown, nor did he write back to his invalid 
father with the hdness and regularity which the old man 
craved. It is a fault common to sons. Those who arc sons will 
know that it docs not necessarily imply lack of affection on 
Diego’s part; those who arc fathers will realise how much 
Christopher longc'd for verbal as.surancc of interest and affection, 
even though he did not doubt their reality. News of the serious 
illness of Queen Isabella, h.ad evidently reached Columbus, and 
was the chief topic- of ])ubiie interest. 

CmasTOPiiEK Columbus 1o Don Diego, his Son, December i, 150.4 

“ Very dear Son,—S ince 1 received your letter of Nov-ember 15, 
I have heard nollung from you. I wish lhat-you would write me moie 
frequently. 1 would like to receive a letter from you each hour. Reason 
must tell you that now 1 have no other repose. Many couriers come each 
day, and the news is of such a nature and so abundant that on hearing 
it all my hair stands on end ; it is so contrary to what my soul desires. 
May it please the Holy Trinity to give health to the Q’lcen, our I.ady'^, 
that she may settle wliat has already been jilaccd under discussion. 1 
wrote you by another courier Thursday, eight days ago. The courier 
must already be on his way back here. I told y-ou in that letter that my 
departure was certain, but that the hope of ray arri\-al there, according 
to experience, was very uncertain, because my sickness is so bad, and 
the cold is so well suited to aggravate it, that I could not well avoid 
remaining in some inn, on the road. The litter and everything were 
ready. The weather became so violent that it appeai-ed impossible to 
every one to start when it was getting so bad, and tliat it was better 
for so well known a iierson as myself tQ take care of myself and try to 
regain my health rather than place myself in danger. I told you in those 
letters what I now say, that you decided well in remaining there (at 
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such a time), and that it was right to commence occupying youi'self 
with our affairs ; and reason strongly urges this. It appeaZ-'s to me that a 
good copy should be made of the chapter of that letmr which their 
Highnesses wrote me where they say they will fulfil their promises to 
me and will place you in possession of everything : and that this copy 
should 1x2 given to them with another writing telling of my sickness, and 
that it is now impossible for mo to go and kiss their Royal feet and 
hands, and that the Indies are being lost, and are on fire in a thousand 
places, and tliat I have received nothing, and am receiving nolliing, 
from the revenues derived from them, and that no one dares to accept 
or demand an5t:hing there for me, and I am hving upon borrowed funds. 
I spent the money which I got there in bringing those people who went 
with me back to their homes, for it would be a great burden upon my 
conscience to have left them there and to have abandoned them. This 
must be made known to the Lord Bishop of Palcncia, in whose favour I 
liave so much confidence, and also to the Lord Chamberlain.' I believed 
that Carbajal and Jeronimo would be there at such a time. Our Lord is 
there, and lie will order everything as He knows it to be best for us. 

" Carbajal reached here yesterday. I wished to send him immediately 
with tins same order, but he excused himself profusely, saying that liis 
wife was at the point of death. I shall see that he goes, because he knows 
a great deal about these affairs. I will also endeavour to have your 
brother and your uncle go to kiss the Irands of their Highnesses, and 
give them ah account of the voyage if my letters arc not sufficient. 
Take good care of your brother. He has a good disposition, and is no 
longer a boy. Ten brothers would not be too many for you. I never found 
better friends to right or to left than my brothers. We must strive to 
obtain the government of the Indies and then the adjustment of the 
revenues. I gave you a memorandum v.'hich told you what part of them 
belongs to me. What they gave to Carbajal was notliing and has turned 
to nothing. Whoever desires to do so takes mercliandise there, and so the 
eighth is nothing, because, without contributing the eighth, I could send 
to trade there without rendering account or going in company with any¬ 
one. I said a great many times in the past that the contribution of the 
eighth would come to nothing. The eighth and the rest belongs to me 
by reason of the concession which their Highnesses made to me, as set 
forth in the book of my Privileges, and also the third and the tenth. Of 
the tenth I received nothing, except the tenth of what their Higlmcsses 
receive ; and it must be the tenth of all the gold and other things which 
are found and obtained, in whatever manner it may lie, within this 
Admiralship, and the tenth of all the merchandise wliich goes and comes 
from there, after the cxpcn.scs are deducted. I have already said that in 
the ■ Book of Privileges ’ the reason for tliis and for the rest which is before 
the Tribunal of the Indies here in Seville is clearly set forth. 

“ Wc must strive to obtain a reply to my letter from their High¬ 
nesses, and to have them order tliat these people be paid. I wrote in 
regard to this subject four days ago, and sent the letter by Martin de 
Gamboa, and you must have seen the letter of Juan Lopez with your 
own. 

“ It is said here that it 1 ms been ordered that three or four Bishops 
of the Indies shall lie sent or created, and that this matter is referred to 

* Juan Cabrero, an old friend and protector of Columbus. 
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the Lord Bishop of Palcncia. After having commended me 1o his Worship, 
tell him that Hbelieve it will best serve their Highnesses for me to talk 
with him Ijefore this matter is settled. 

“ Commend me to Diego Mendez, and show him this letter. My ill¬ 
ness permits me to write only at night, because in the daytime my hands 
are deprived of strength. 1 lielicvc that a son of Francisco Pinelo will 
carry this letter. Entertain him well, because he does everything for 
me that he can, with much love and a cheerful goodwill. The caravel 
which broke her mast in starting from Santo Domingo has arrived in 
the Algarvcs. She brings the records of the case of the Poiras brothers. 
Such ugly things and such grievous cruelty as appear in this matter 
never were seen. If their Highnesses do not punish it, I do not know 
who will dare to go out in their service with jxjople. 

“ To-d.iy is Monday. I will endeavour to have your uncle and 
brother start to-morrow. Remember to write me very often, and tell 
Diego Mendez to write at length. hZach day messengers go from here 
yonder. May our T-ord have you in His holy keeping. 

“ Done in Seville, December i. 

“ Your father who loves you as himself. 

. S . 

S . A . S . 

X M Y 

Xpo Fjlrkns.’' 

The gout from which the Admiral suffered made riding 
impossible to him, and he had arranged to have himself carried 
to Court on a litter when he was able to move. There is a grim 
and dismal significance in the particular litter that had been 
chosen: it was no other than the funeral bier which belonged 
to the Cathedral of Seville, and had been built for Carditial 
Mendoza. A minute of the Cathedral Chapter records the grant¬ 
ing to Columbus of the use of this strange conveyaiu e ; but one 
is glad to think that he ultimately made his journey in a less 
grim though more humble method. But what are wc to think 
of the taste of a man who would rather travel in a bier, so long 
as it had been associated with the splendid obsequies of a car¬ 
dinal, than in the ordinary litter of everyday use ? It is but the 
old passion for state and splendour thus dismally breaking out 
again. 

He speaks of living on borrowed funds and of having de¬ 
voted all his resources to the payment of his crew ; but that may 
be taken as an exaggeration. He may have borrowed, but the 
man who can borrow easily from banks cannot be regarded as 
a poor man. One is nevertheless grateful for these references, 
since they commemorate the Admiral’s unfailing loyalty to 
those who shared his hardships, and his unwearied efforts to see 
that they received what was due to them. Pleasant also are the 
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evidences of warm family affection in those simple words of 
brotherly love, and the affecting advice to Diego mat he should 
love his brother Ferdinand as Christopher loved Jjartholomew. 
Ifr is a pleasant oasis in this dreary, sordid wailing after thirds 
and tenths and eighths. Good Diego Mendez, that honourable 
gentleman, was evidently also at Court at this time, honestly 
striving, we may be sure, to say a good word for the Admiral. 

Some time after this letter was written, and before the 
writing of the next, news reached Seville of the death of Queen 
Isabella. For ten years her heart had been wrung by many 
sorrows. Her mother had died in 1496 ; the next year her only 
son, and heir to the crown, had followed ; and within yet another 
year had died her favourite daughter, the Queen of Portugal. 
Her other children were all scattered with the exception of 
Juana, whose semi-imbecile condition caused her parents an 
anxiety greater even than that caused by death. As Isabella’s 
life thus closed sombrely in, she applied herself more closely 
and more narrowly to such pious consolations as were available. 
News from Flanders of the scandalous scenes between Philip 
and Juana in the summer of 1504 brought on an illness from 
which she really never recovered, a kind of feverish distress of 
mind and body in which her only alleviation was the transaction 
of such business as was possible for her in the direction of human¬ 
ity and enlightenment. She still received men of intellect and 
renown, especially travellers. But she knew that her end was 
near, and as early as October she had made her will, in which 
her wishes as to the succession and government of Castile were 
clearly laid down. During October and November her life thus 
beat itself away in a succession of duties faithfully performed, 
tasks duly finished, preparations for the great change duly made. 
She died, as she would have wished to die, surrounded by friends 
who loved and admired her, and fortified by the last rites of 
the Church for her journey into the unknown. Date, November 
26, 1504, in the fifty-fourth year of her age. 

Columbus had evidently received the news from a public 
source, and felt mortified that Diego should not have written 
him a special letter. 

Christopher Columbus to Don Diego, kis Son, December 3, 1504 

" Very dear Son, —I wrote you at Icn^h the day before yesterday 
and sent it by Francisco Pinelo, and with this letter I send you a very full 
memorandum. I am very much^ astonished not to receive a letter from 
you or from anyone else, and this astonishment is shared by all who 
know me. Every one here has letters, and I, who have more reason to 
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expect them, have none. Great care should be taken about this matter. 
The memorandum of which 1 have spoken above says enough, and on 
this account I do not speak more at length here. Your brother and your 
uncle and Carbajal arc going yonder. You will learn from them what is 
not said here. May our Lord have you in His holy keeping. 

" Done in Seville, December 3. 

- • Your lather who loves you more than himself. 


. S ; 

! S . A . S .• 
XM Y 

Xpo Ferens.’* 

Document of Columbus addressed to his Son, Diego, and intended to 
accompany the preceding letter 

“ A memorandum for you, my very dear son, Don Diego, of what 
occurs to me at the present time which must l>c done :—The principal 
tiling is, affectionately and with great devotion to commend the soul of 
the Queen, our Lady, to God. Her life was always Catholic and Holy .and 
ready for all the things of His holy service, and for this reason it must 
be believed that she is in His holy glory and beyond the desires of tliis 
rough and wearisome world. Then the next thing is to be watchful and 
exert one’s self in the service of the King, our Lord, and to strive to 
keep him from being troubled. His Highness is the head of Christendom. 
See tlic proverb which says that when the head aches, all the members 
ache. So that all good Christians should entreat that he may liave long 
hfe and health ; and tho.se of us who .are obliged to serve him more than 
others must join in this supplication with great earnestness and dili¬ 
gence. Tliis reason ])rompts me now with my severe illness to write you 
what I am writing heie, that hLs Highness may dispose matter’s for his 
service ; and for the better fulfilment I am sending your brother there, 
who, although he is a cliild in days, is not a child in understanding ; 
and I am sending your uncle and Carbajal, so that if this, my writing, 
is not sufficient, they, together -withyourself, can furnish verbal evidence. 
In my opinion there is nothing so neces.sary for the service of his High¬ 
ness as the disposition and remedying of the affair of the Indies. 

“ His Highness must now have there more than 40,orxr or 50,000 
gold pieces. I learned when I was there that the Governor had no desire 
to send it to him It is believed among the other people as wcU that there 
will be 150,000 pesos more, and the mines are very rich and productive. 
Most of the people there are commf)n and ignorant, and care very little 
for the circumstances. The Governor is very much hated by .'ill of them, 
and it is to be feared that they may at some time rcliel. If this should 
occur, which God forbid, the remedy for the matter would then be 
difficult : and so it would be if injustice were used toward them, cither 
here or in other places, with the great fame of the gold. My opinion is 
that his Highness shoiUd investigate this affair quickly and by means of a 
person who is interested and who can go there with 150 to 200 people 
well equipped, and remain there until it is weU settled and without 
suspicion, which cannot be done in les§ tlian three months ; and that 
an endeavour be made to raise two or three forces there. The gold there 
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is exposed to great risk, as there are very lew people to protect it. I 
say that there is a proverb here which says tliat the presence of the 
owner makes the horse fat. Here and wherever I may >)e, I shall serve 
their Highnesses with joy, until my soul leaves this body. 

Above I said that his Highness is the head of the Christians, and 
tliat it is necessary for him to occupy himself in preserving them and 
their lands. For this reason people say that he cannot thus provide a 
good government for all these Indies, and that they arc being lost and 
do not yield a profit, neither are they being handled in a reasonable 
manner. In my opinion it would serve liim to intrust tliis matter to 
some one who is distressed over the bad treatment of his subjects. 

" I wrote a very long letter to his Highness as soon as I arrived here, 
fuUy stating the evils which require a prompt and efficient remedy at 
once. 1 have received no reply, nor have I seen any provision made in 
the matter. Some vessels are detained in San Tmcar by the weather. I 
have told these gentlemen of the Board of Trade that Ihcy must order 
them held until the King, our Lord, makes provision in the matter, either 
by some person with other people, or by writing. This is very necessary 
and I know what I say. IL is necessary that the authorities should order 
all the ports searched diligently, to see that no one goes yonder to the 
Indies without licence. I have already said that there is a great deal of 
gold collected in straw houses without any means of defence, and there 
are many disorderly people in the country, and that the (Governor is 
hated, and tliat little jmnislmxent is inflicted and lias been inflicted iqion 
tho.se who have committed crimes and have come out with their treason¬ 
able conduct appro\'ed. 

“ If his Highness decides to make some provision, it must be done 
at once, so that these vessels may not lie injured. 

“ I have heard that three Bishops arc to be elected and sent to 
Kspanola. If it pleases his Highness to hear me licforc concluding this 
matter, I will tell in what manner God oui Lord may be well served and 
his Highness served and satisfied. 

“ 1 have given lengthy considerations to the provision for Esjmnola.” 


Yes, the Queen is in His Holy Glory, and beyond the 
desires of this rough and wearisome world ; but we are not; 
we are still in a world where fifty thousand gold pieces can be 
of use to us, and where a word spoken in season, even in such 
a season of darkness, may have its effect with the King. A 
strange time to talk to the King about gold ; and perhaps Diego 
was wiser and kinder than his father thought in not immedi¬ 
ately taking this strange document to King Ferdinand. 


Christopher Columbus to Don Diego, his Son, December 13, 1504 

" Very dear Son, —It is now eight days sifice your uncle and your 
brother and Carbajal left here together, to kiss the royal hands of his 
Highness, and to give an account of the voyage, and also to aid you in 
the negotiation of whatever may prove to be necessary there. 

" Don Ferdinand took from here 150 ducats to be expended at his 
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discretion. He will have to spend some of it, but he will give you what 
he has remaining. He also carries a letter of credit for these merchants. 
You will see thji,t it is very necessary to be careful in dealing witJi them, 
because I had trouble there with the Governor, as everyone told me that 
I had there 11,000 or I2,(XK) Castellanos, and I had only 40(X). He wished 
to charge me with things for which I am not indebted, and I, confiding 
in the promise of their Highnesses, who ordered everything restored to 
me, decided to leave these charges in the hope of calling liim to account 
for them. Tf anyone has money there, they do not dare ask for it, on 
account of his haughtiness. T veiy well know that alter my dejmrlure 
he must have received more than 5000 Castellanos. If it were possible 
for you to obtain from his Highness an authoritative letter to the 
Governor, ordering him to send the money without delay and a full 
account of what belongs to me, by the ^xuson 1 might send there with mv 
power of attorney, it would lx; well ; because he will not give it in any 
other manner, neither to my friend Diaz nor Velasquez, and they dare not 
even speak of it to him. Carbajal will very well know how tliis must be 
done. Let liim see this letter. The 150 ducats which Luis de Soria sent 
you when I came are jiaid according to his desire. 

“ I wrote you at length, and sent the letter by Don I'erdinand, als<) a 
memorandum. Now that I have thought ovi'r the matter further, I say 
thill, since at the time of my departure their Highnesses said over their 
signature and verbally, that they would give me all that Ix-longs to me, 
according to my privileges—that the claim for the third or the tenth 
and eighth mentioned in the memorandum must be relinquished, and 
instead the chapter of their letter must lx; shown where they' write 
what r have said, and all that Ix'longs to nu' must lx required, as you 
luive it in writing in the ■ Book of Privileges,’ in which is also set forth the 
reason for my' receiving the third, eighth, and tenth ; as there is always 
an oiUH'itunitv to recluee the sum desired by a jxrson, although his 
llighne.ss says in his letter that he wishes to give me all that Ixdongs to 
me. Carbajal will understand me very well if he sees this letter, and every 
one else as well, as it is very clear. I also wrote to his llighne.ss and tinally 
reminded him that he must provide at once for this affair of the Indie.s, 
that the jxojile there may not lx disturbed, and also reminding him of 
the promise stated above. You ought to .see the letter. 

“ With this letter T send you another letter of credit for the said 
merchants. I have already explained to you the reasons why exjxnscs 
should lx moderated. Show your uncle due respect, and treat your 
brother as an elder brother should treat a younger. You ha^'e no other 
brother, and praised be our l^ord, he is such a one as you need A-ery' 
much. He has proved and proves to be A'cry intelligent. Honour Carbaj;il 
and Jeronimo and Diego Mendez. Commend me to them all. I do not 
write them as there is nothing to write and this messenger is in haste, ft 
is frequently rumoured here that the Queen, whom God has, has left 
an order that T be restored to the jiosscssion of the Indies. On arrival, 
the notary of the fleet will send you the records and the original of the 
case of the Porras brothers. I have received no news from your uncle 
and brother since they left. The water has been so liigh here tlrat the 
river entered the city. 

“ If Agostin Italian and Francisco <]c Grimaldo do not wish to give 
you the money you need, look for others there who are willing to give it 
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to you. On the arrival here of your signature I will at once pay them all 
that you have received : for at present there is not a person here by 
whom I can send you money. 

“ Done to-dciy, Friday, December 13, 1504. 

“ Your father who loves you more than lumself. 


. S : 

. S . A . S 
X MY 

X/)o Ferens.’* 

Chiustopher Columbus to his Son, Don Diego, December 21,1504 

" Very dear Son, —The Lord Adelantado and your brother and 
Carbajal left here sixteen days ago to go to the Court. They have not 
written mo since. Don Ferdinand carried 150 ducats, lie must spend 
what is necessary, and he carries a letter, that the merchants may 
furnish you with money. I have sent you another letter since, with the 
endorsement of Francisco do Kibarol, by Zamora, the courier, and told 
you that if you had made provision for yourself by means of my letter, 
not to use that of Francisco do Kibarol. I say the same now in regard to 
another letter which I send you with this one, for I-'rancisco Soria, which 
letter I send you for greater security that you may not fail to be pro¬ 
vided with money. I have already told you how necessary it is to be 
careful in the expenditure of the money, until their Highnesses give us 
law and justice. I also told you that I had s})ent 1200 Castellanos in 
bringing these peoidc to Castile, of wluch his Highness owes me the 
greater part, and I wrote him in regard to it asking liim to order the 
account settled. 

” If possible I should like to receive letters here each day. I complain 
of Diego Mendez and of Jeronimo, as they do not write me : and then 
of the others who do not write when they arrive there. We must strive 
to learn whether the Queen, whom God has in His keeping, said any¬ 
thing about me in her will, and we nnist hurry the Lord Bishop of 
Palencia, who caused the possession of the Indies by their Highnesses 
and my remaining in Castile, for I was already on my way to leave it. 
And the Lord Chamberlain of his Highness must also be hurried. If by 
cliance the allair comes to discussion, you must strive to have them see 
the writing which is in the ‘ Book of Privileges ’ wliich shows the reason 
why the third, eighth, and tenth are owing me, as I told you in another 
letter. 

“ I have written to the Holy Father in regard to my voyage, as he 
complained of me because I did not write him. I send you a copy of 
the letter. I would like to have the King, our Lord, or the Lord Bishop 
of Palencia see it before I send the letter, in order to avoid false repre¬ 
sentations. 

" Camacho has told a thousand falsehoods about me. To my regret 
I ordered him arrested. He is in the church.'IJe says that after the 
Hohdays are past, he will go there if he is able. If I owe him, he must 
show by what reason ; for 1 make oath that I do not know it, nor is it 
true. 

“ If without importunity a licence can be procured for me to go on 
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mulc-back, I will try to leave for the Court after January, and I will 
even go without this licence. But liaste must be made that the loss of the 
Indies, wliich isjaow imminent, may not take place. May our Lord have 
you in His keeping. 

“ Done to-day, December 21. 

“ Your father who loves j'ou more than himself. 


. S . 

. S . A . S . 

X M Y 
Xpo Kerens. 

“ This tenth which they give me is not the tenth wliich was promised 
me. The ‘ Privileges ’ tell wluit it is, and there is also due me the tenth of 
the profit derived from merchandise and from all other things, of wliich 
I hai^c received nothing. Carbajal understands me well. Also remind 
Carbajal to obtain a letter from his Highness for the Governor, directing 
him to send his accounts and the money I have there, at once. And it 
would be well that a Repostero oi his Highness should go there to receive 
this money, as there must be a large amount due me. I will strive to 
have these gentlemen of the Board of Trade send also to say to the 
Governor that he must send my share together witli the gold lx^longing 
to their IIighnc.sses. But the remedy for the other matter must not be 
neglected there on this account. I say that 70CX1 or 8(>rx) pesos must have 
passed to ray credit there, which sum has lieen received since 1 left, 
besides the other money which w'as not given to me. 

“ T(.) my very dear son Don Diego 
at the Court.” 

All this struggling for the due payment of eighths and tenths 
makes wearisome reading, and we need not follow the Admiral 
into his distinctions between one kind of tenth and another. 
There is much to be said on his side, it must be remembered ; 
he had not received what was due to him ; and although he 
was not in actual poverty, his only property in this world con¬ 
sisted of these very thirds and eighths and tenths. And if we are 
inclined to think poorly of the Admiral for his pertinacity, 
what are we to think of the people who took advantage of their 
high position to ignore consistently the just claims made upon 
them ? 

There is no end to the Admiral’s letter-writing at this time. 
Fortunately for us his letter to the Pope has been lost, or else 
we should have to insert it here; and we have had enough of his 
theological essays. As for the Queen’s will, there was no mention 
of the Admiral in it ;.{hid her only reference to the Indies showed 
that she had begun to realise some of the disasters following his 
rule there, for the provisions that are concerned with the New 
World refer exclusively to the treatment of the natives, to whose 
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succour, long after they were past succour, the hand of Isabella 
was stretchefl out from the grave. The licence to travel on 
mule-back which the Admirsil asked for was made necessary 
by a law which had beeii passed forbidding the use of mules for 
this purpose throughout Spain. There had been a scarcity of 
horses for mounting the royal cavalry, and it was thought that 
the breeding of horses had been neglected on accoxmt of the 
greater cheapness and utility of mules. It was to encourage the 
use and breeding of horses that an interdict W'as laid on the use 
of mules, and only the very highest i)ersons in the land W'cre 
allowed to employ them. 

Christopher Columbus to his Son, Don Diego, December 29. 1504 

“ Verv dear Son,— I wrote you at length and sent it by Don Fer¬ 
dinand, who left to go yonder twenty-three days ago to-day, with the 
Lord Adolantado and Carbajal, from whom I have since heard nothing. 
Sixteen days ago to-day I wrote you and sent it by Zamora, the courier, 
and T sent you a letter of credit for these merchants endorsed by Fran¬ 
cisco dc Ribarol, telling them to give you the money you might ask for. 
And then, about eight tlays ago, I sent you by anoihcr courier a letter 
endorsed by Francisco Soria, and these letteis arc directed to Pantaleon 
and Ago.stin Italian, that they may give it to you. And with these letters 
goes a copy of a letter which 1 wrote to the Holy Father in regard to 
the tiffairs of the Indies, that he might not coniiilain of me any more. 
I sent this copy for his Highness to see, or the Lord Bishop of Falencia, 
so as to avoid false representations. The jiayinent of the peo])le who 
went with me has been delayed. I have provided for them here what I 
Irave been able. They are poor and obliged to go in order to earn a 
living. They decided to go yonder. They liavc been told here that they 
will lie dealt with as favourably as possible, and this is right, althouglx 
among them there are some who merit punishment more than favours. 
This is said of the rclxils. I gave these people a letter for the Lord Bishop 
of Falencia. Read it, and if it is necessary for them to go and petition 
his Highness, urge your uncle and brother and Carbajal to read it also, 
so that you can all nelp them as much as possible. It is right and a work 
of mercy, for no one ever earned money with so many dangers and hard- 
shills and no one has ever rendered such great service as these people. 
It is said that Camacho and Master Bernal wish to go there—two 
creatures for whom God works few miracles : but if they go, it will be to 
do harm rather than good. They can do little because the truth always 
prevails, as it did in Espanola, from which wicked people by means of 
falsehoods have prevented any profit being received up to the present 
lime. It is said that this Master Bernal was the beginning of the treason. 
He was taken and accused of many misdemeanours, for each one of 
which he deserved to be quartered. At the request of your uncle and of 
others he was pardoned, on condition that if he ever said the least word 
against me and my state the pardon should be revoked and, he should 
be under condemnation. 1 send you a copy of the case in this letter. I 
send you a legal document about Camachi. For more than eight days 
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he has not left the church on account of his rash statements and false¬ 
hoods. He has a will made by Terroros, and other relatives of the latter 
have another wili of more recent date, which renders the first will null, 
as far as the inheritance is concerned ; and I am entreated to enforce 
the latter will, so that Camacho will be obliged to r<;store wluit he has 
received. I sh^ order a legal document draw'ii up and served upon him, 
because I believe it is a work of mercy to punish him, as he is so un¬ 
bridled in his speech that someone must punish him without the rod ; 
and it will not be so much against the conscience of the chasti.ser, and 
will injure him more. Diego Mendez knows Master Remal and his works 
very well. The Governor wished to imprison him at Kspanola aiid left 
him to my consideration. Tt is .said tliat he killed two men tlu3rc with 
medicines in rewnge for something of less account than three lx>ans. T 
would be glad of the licence to travel on mule-back and of a good mule, 
if they can be obtained without difficulty. Consult all about our affairs, 
and tell them that I do not write them in j)arlicular on account of the 
great pain I feel when writing. I do not say that they must do the same, 
but that each one mu.st write me and very often, for I feel great sorrow 
that all the world should have letters from there each day, and 1 have 
nothing, when I have so many people there. Commend me to the Lord 
Adelantado in his favour, and give my regards to your brother and to all 
the others. 

“ Done at Seville, December 2g. 

“ Your father who loves you more than himself; 


. S . 

. S . A . S : 
XM Y 

Xpo Kerens.“ 


“ I say further that if our affairs arc to be; settled according to con¬ 
science, that the cliapter of the letter which their Highnesses wrote me 
when I departed, in which they say they will order you placed in posses¬ 
sion, must be shown ; and the writing must also lie shown which is in 
the ‘ Book of Privileges,’ which shows how in reason and in justice the 
third and eighth and the tenth arc mine. There will always be ojipor- 
tunity to make reductions from this amount.” 


Columbus’s requests were not all for himself ; nothing eould 
be more sincere or generous than the spirit in wliich he always 
strove to secure the just payment of his mariners. Otherwise 
he is still concerned with the favour shown to those who were 
treasonable to him. Camacho was still hiding in a church, 
probably from the wrath of Bartholomew C'olumbus; but 
Christopher has more subtle ways of punishment. A legal 
document, he considers, will be better than a rod ; “ it w^ill not 
be so mubh against the conscience‘of the chastiser, and will 
injure him (the chastised) more.” 
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Christopher Columbus to Don Diego, his Son, January i 8 , 1505 

" Very dear Son, —I wrote you at length by the 'courier who will 
arrive there to-day, and sent you a letter for the Lord Chamberlain. I 
intended to inclose in it a copy of that chapter of the letter from their 
Highnesses in which they say they will order you placed in possession ; 
but I forgot to do it here. Zamora, the courier, came. I read your letter 
and also those of your uncle and brother and Carbajal, and felt great 
pleasure in learning that they had arrived wcU, as 1 liad teen very 
anxious about them. Diego Mendez will leave here in three or four days 
with the order of payment prcp,'ired. He will take a long statement of 
everything, and T will write to Juan Velasquez. T desire his friendship 
and service. I telieve that he is a very honourable gentleman. If the 
Lord Hishop of Palcncia has come, or comes, tell him how much pleased 
I have Irecn with his jjrosperity, and that if I go there I must stop with 
his Worshij) even if he does not wish it, and that we must return to our 
first fraternal love. And that he could not refuse it lieca.use my service 
will force him to have it thus. I said that the letter for the Holy Father 
was sent that his Worship might see it if he was there, and also the Lord 
Archbishop of Seville, as the King might not have ojiportunity to read 
it. 1 have already told you tluit the ]>ctition to their Highnesses must 
be lor the fulfilment of what tlw'y wrote me about the possession and of 
the rest which was promi.scd me. I said that this chapter of the letter 
mu.st te shown them and said that it must not be delayed, and that this 
is advisable for an infinite number of reasons. His Highness may telieve 
that, however much he givc;s me, the increase of his exalted dominions 
and revenue will be in the ])roportion of icx) to i, and that there is no 
comparison tetween what has been done and what is to be done. The 
sending of a Bishop to Es^iahola must be delayed until I speak to Iris 
Highness. It must not te as in the otlier cases when it was thought to 
mend matters and thc-y were spoiled. There have teen some cold daj'S 
here and they have caused me great fatigue and fatigue me now. Com¬ 
mend me to the favour of the Lord Adelantado. May our Lord guard 
and bless you anti your brother. Give my regards to Carbajal and Jero¬ 
nimo. Ltiego Mendez will carry a full pouch there. 1 telieve that the 
affair of which you wrote can be very easily managed. The vessels from 
the Indies have not arriv'cd from Lisbon. They brought a great deal of 
gold, and none for me. So great a mockery was never seen, for I left 
there 6o,()txr ).x;sos smelted. His Highness should not allow so great an 
affair to te ruined, as is now taking place. He now sends to the Governor 
a new ])rovision. I do not know what it is about. I expect letters each 
day. Be very careful about expenditures, for it is necessary. 

“ Done January' 18. 

“ Your father who loves you more than himself. 

. S . 

. S . A . S . 

XM Y 

Xpo Ferens./”' 

There is playful reference here to Fonseca, with whom 
Columbus was evidently now reconciled; and he was to be 
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buttonholed and made to read the Admiral’s letter to the Pope. 
Diego Mendez is about to start, and is to make a “ long state¬ 
ment ” ; and in the meantime the Admiral will write so many 
long letters as he has time for. Was there no friend at hand, I 
wonder, with wit enough to tell the Admiral that every word he 
wrote about his grievances was sealing his doom, so far as the 
King was concerned ? No human being could have endured 
with patience this continuous heavy firing at long range to 
which the Admiral subjected his friends at Court; every post 
that arrived was loaded ■with a shra{)ncl of grievances, the dull 
echo of which miist have made the ears of those who heard 
it ache w'ith weariness. Things were evidently humming in 
Es})anola ; large cargoes of negroes had been sent out to take 
the j)]ace of the dead nati\'es, and under the harsh driving of 
Ovando the mines were producing heavily. The vessels that 
arrived from the Lidics brought a great deal of gold ; “ but none 
for me.” 

Chkistopher Columbus to his Son, Don Diego, February 5, 1505 

“ Verv dear Son, —Diego Mendez left hove Monday, the 3rd of this 
month. After his departure 1 talked with Amerigo Vespucci, the Ixjarcr 
of tins letter, w1k» is going yonder, where he is called in regard to matters 
of navigation, lie was ulways desirous of ideasing me. lie is a very hf)nour- 
ablc man. Fonune has teen advei'se to him as it has teen to many 
others, iiis labours ha\e not profited him as much as reason demands. 
He goes for me, and is very desirous of doing something to tenefit me 
if it is in his power. 1 do not know of anytlfing in which 1 can instruct 
him to my tenefit, because I do not know what is wanted of liim there, 
lie is going witli the determination to do everything for me in liis 
power. Sec wluit he can do to profit me there, and strive to have him 
do it ; for he will do everything, and will speak and will place it in 
operation ; and it must all be done secretly so that there may be no 
suspicion. 

“ I have told him all that could be told regarding tliis matter, and 
have informed him of the payment wlvich has been made to me and is 
being made. This letter is for tlie Lord Adclantado also, that he may 
see how Amerigo Vespucci can be useful, and advise him about it. His 
Highness may believe that his slfijis went to the test and richest of 
the Indies, and if anything remains to te learned more than has been 
told, I will give the information yonder verbally, because it is impossible 
to give it in writing. May our Lord have you in Ilis Holy keeping. 

“ Done in Seville, February 5. 

-- Your father who loyes you more than himself. 

S: 

:S.A.S: 

XM Y 

X/)o Ferens.’^ 
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This letter has a significance which raises it out of the ruck 
of this complaining correspondence. Amerigo Vespucci had just 
returned from his long voyage in the West, when he had 
navigated along an immense stretch of the coast of America, 
both north and south, and had laid the foimdations of a fame 
which was, for a time at least, to eclipse that of Columbus. 
Probably neither of the two men realised it at this interview, 
or Columbus would hardly have felt so cordially towards the 
man who was destined to rob him of so much glory. As a matter 
of fact the practical Spaniards were now judging entirely by 
results ; and a year or two later, when the fame of Columbus 
had sunk to insignificance, he was merely referred to as the dis¬ 
coverer of certain islands, while Vespucci, who after all had only 
followed in his lead, was hailed as the discoverer of a great 
continent. Vespucci has been unjustly blamed for this state of 
affairs, although he could no more control the public estimate 
of his services than Columbus could. He was a more practical 
man than Columbus, and he made a much better impression 
on really wise and intelligent men ; and his discoveries were 
immediately .associated with trade and colonial development, 
while Columbus had little to show for his discoveries during his 
lifetime but a handful of gold dust and a few cargoes of slaves. 
At any rate it was a graceful act on the part of Vespucci, whose 
star was in the ascendant, to go and seek out the Admiral, 
whose day was fast verging to night; it was one of those dis¬ 
interested actions that live and have a value of their own, and 
that shine out happily amid the surrounding murk and con¬ 
fusion. 

Christopher Columbus to Don Diego, his Son, February 25, 1505 

‘‘ Very dear Son, —Tlie Licentiate de Zea is a person whom I desire 
to honour. He has in liis cliarge two men who are under prosecution at 
the hands of justice, as shown by the information which is enclosed in 
tliis letter. Sec that Diego Mendez places the said petition with tlic 
others, that they may be given to his Highness during Holy Week for 
pardon. If the pardon is granted, it is well, and if not, look for some 
other manner of obtaining; it. May our Lord have you in His Holy 
keeping. Done in Seville, February 25, 1505. I wrote you and sent it by 
Amerigo Vespucci. See that he sends you the letter unless you have 
already received it. 

Your father. Xpo Ferens.//’^ 

This is the last letter of Columbus known to us-^otherwise 
an entirely unimportant document, dealing with the most 
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transient affairs. With it we gladly bring to an end this ex¬ 
posure of a trying and quej^ous peri^, which speaks so 
eloquently for*itself that the less we say and comment on it the 
better. 


In the month of May the Admiral was well enough at last to 
undertake the journey to Segovia. He travelled on a mule, and 
was accompanied by his brother Bartholomew and his son 
P'erdinand. When he reached the Court he found the King civil 
and outwardly attentive to his recitals, but apparently content 
with a show of civility and outward attention. Coltunbus was 
becoming really a nuisance; that is the melancholy truth. 
The King had his own affairs to attend to; he was already 
meditating a second marriage, and thinking of the yoxing bride 
he was to bring home to the vacant place of Isabella; and the 
very iteration of Columbus’s complaints and demands had made 
them lose all significance for the King. He waived them aside 
with polite and empty promises, as people do the demands of 
importunate childreii; and finally, to appease the Admiral and 
to get rid of the intolerable nuisance of his applications, he re¬ 
ferred the whole question, first to Archbishop Deza, and then 
to the body of comicillors which had been appointed to inter¬ 
pret Queen Isabella’s will. The whole question at issue was 
whether or not the original agreement with Columbus, which 
had been made before his discoveries, should be carried out. 
The King, who had foolishly subscribed to it simply as a matter 
of form, never believing that anything much could come of it, 
was determined that it should not be carried out, as it would 
give Columbus a wealth and power to which no mere subject 
of a crown was entitled. The Admiral held fast to his privileges ; 
the only thing that he would consent to submit to arbitration 
was the question of his revenues ; but his titles and territorial 
authorities he claimed absolutely. Of course the coimcil did 
exactly what the King had done. They talked about the thing 
a great deal, but they did nothing. Coliunbus was an invalid 
and broken man, who might die any day, and it was obviously 
to their interest to gain time by discussion and delay—a cruel 
game for C^stopher, who knew his days on earth to be num¬ 
bered, and who struggled in that web of Time in which mortals 
try to hurry the events of the present and delay the events of the 
future. 

Meanwhile Philip of Austria and his wife Juana, Isabella’s 
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daughter, had arrived from Flanders to assume the crown of 
Castile, which Isabella had bequeathed to them. Columbus 
saw a chance for himself in this coming change, and he sent 
Bartholomew as an envoy to greet the new Sovereigns, and to 
enlist their services on the Admiral’s behalf. Bartholomew was 
very well received, but he was too late to be of use to the 
Admiral, whom he never saw again; and this is our farewell to 
Bartholomew, who passes out of our narrative here. He went to 
Rome after Christopher’s death on a mission to the Pope con¬ 
cerning some fresh voyages of discovery; and in 1508 he made, 
so far as we know, his one excursion into romance, when he 
assisted at the production of an illegitimate little girl—^his 
only descendant. He returned to Espanola under the governor¬ 
ship of his nephew Diego, and died there in 1514—stem, 
valiant, brotherly soul, whose devotion to Cliristopher must 
be for ever remembered and honoured with the name of the 
Admiral. 


From Segovia Columbus followed the Court to Salamanca, 
and thence to Valladolid, where his increasing illness kept him a 
prisoner after the Court had left to greet Philip a,nd Juana. 
He had been in attendance upon it for nearly a year, and without 
any results, and now, as his infirmity increased, he turned to 
the settling of his own affairs, and drawing up of wills and codi¬ 
cils—all very elaborate and precise. In these occupations his 
worldly affairs were duly rounded off; and on May 19, 1506, 
having finally ratified a will which he had made in Segovia a 
year before, in which the descent of his honours was entailed 
upon Diego and his heirs, or failing him Ferdinand and his 
heirs, or failing him Bartholomew and his heirs, he turned to 
the settlement of his soul. 

His illness had increased gradually but surely, and he must 
have known that he was dying. He was not without friends, 
among them the faithful Diego Mendez, his son Ferdinand, and 
a few others. His lodging was in a small house in an unimportant 
street of Valladolid, now called the “ Calle de Colon ” ; the 
house. No. 7, still standing, and to be seen by curious eyes. As 
the end approached, the Admiral, who was being attended by 
Franciscan monks, had himself clothed in a Franciscan habit; 
and so, on the 20th May 1506, he lay upon his bed breathing 
out his life. 
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“ . . . And as strange thoughts 
Grow with a certain humming in my ears, 

About the hfe before I lived this life, 

And this life too. Popes, Cardinals, and priests, 

Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes 
And new-found agate urns as fresh as day . . 

we do not know what his thoughts were, as the shadows 
grew deeper about him, as the sounds of the world, the noises 
from the sunny street, grew fainter, and the images and sounds 
of memory clearer and louder. Perhaps as he lay there with 
closed eyes he remembered things long forgotten, as dying 
people do; sounds and smells of the Vico Dritto di Ponticello, 
and the feel of the hot paving-stones down which his childish 
feet used to run to the sea ; noises of the sea also, the drowiring 
swish of waters and sullen roar of breakers sounding to 
anxiously strained ears in the still night; bright, sunlit pictures 
of far-away tropical shores, with handsome olive figures glisten¬ 
ing in the sun; the sight of strange faces, the sound of strange 
speech, the smell of a strange land ; the glitter of gold ; the 
sudden death-shriek breaking the stillness of some sylvan 
glade ; the sight of blood on the grass. ... 

The Admiral’s face undergoes a change; there is a stir in 
the room ; some one signs to the priest Caspar, who brings 
forth his sacred wafer and holy oils and administers the last 
sacraments. The wrinkled eyelids flutter ojjen; the sea-worn 
voice feebly frames the responses; the dying eyes are fixed on 
the crucifix; and—“ In manus tuas Domine ’’—the Admiral 
is dead. 


He was in his fifty-sixth year, already an old man in body 
and mind; and his death went entirely unmarked except by 
his immediate circle of friends. Even Peter Martyr, who was in 
Valladolid just before and just after it, and who was writing 
a series of letters to various correspondents giving all the news 
of his day, never thought it worth while to mention that 
Christopher Columbus was dead. His life flickered out in the 
completest obscurity. It is not even known where he was first 
buried ; but probably it was in the Franciscan convent at 
Valladolid. This, hbwever, was only a temporary resting-place; 
and a few years later his body was formally interred in the 
choir of the monastery of Las Cilevas at Seville, there to lie 
for thirty years surrounded by continual chantings. After 
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that it was translated to the cathedral in San Domingo; 
rested there for 250 years; and then, on the cession of that part 
of the island to France, the body was removed to Cuba. But the 
Admiral was by this time nothing but a box of bones and dust; 
as also were his brother Bartholomew and his son Diego, and 
Diego’s son, all collected together in that place. There were 
various examinations of the bone-boxes; one, supposed to be 
the Admiral’s, was taken to Cuba and solemnly buried there; 
and lately, after the conquest of the island in the Spanish- 
Araerican War, this box of bones was elaborately conveyed to 
Seville, where it now rests. 

But in the meanwhile the Chapter of the cathedral in San 
Domingo had made new discoveries and examinations; had 
found another box of bones, which bore to them authentic 
signs that the dust it contained was the Admiral’s and not his 
Ip-andson’s; and in spite of the Academy of History at Madrid, 
it is indeed far from unlikely that the Admiral’s dust does not 
lie in Spain nor Cuba at all, but in San Domingo still. Whole 
books have been written about these boxes of bones; learned 
societies have argued about them, experts have examined the 
bones and the boxes with microscopes ; and meantime the dust 
of Columbus, if we take the view that an error was committed 
in the transference to Cuba,* is not even collected all in one box. 
A sacrilegious official acquired some of it when the boxes were 
opened, and distributed it among various curiosity-hunters, 
who have preserved it in caskets of crystal and silver. Thus a 
bit of it was until lately worn by an American lady in a crystal 
locket; a bit of it lies in a glass vial in a New York mansion ; 
other portions in the Lennox Library, New York, in the Vatican, 
and in the University of Pavia. A strange destiny for that sca- 
wom body ; and yet how really unimportant in the long lapse 
and oblivion of Time! For the dust, although for the moment 
we may detain it here or there, returns at last to universal dust, 
and matter to universal matter; only the spirit remains, and 
“ mine own will I bring again, even as I did some time from 
the deep of the sea.” 

* The balance of expert opinion is in favour of this view. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE MAN COLUMBUS 

I T is not in any leaden box or crystal vase that we must 
search for the true remains of Christopher Columbus. 
Through these pages we have traced, so far as has been 
possible, the course of his life, and followed him in what he did ; 
all of which is but preparation for our search for the true man, 
and just estimate of what he was. We have seen, dimly, what 
his youth was; that he came of poor people who were of no 
importance to the world at large; that he earned his living as 
a working man; that he became possessed of an Idea; that he 
fought manfully and diligently until he had realised it in living 
acts; and that then he found himself in a position beyond his 
powers to deal with, not being a strong swimmer to hold his 
own in the rapid tide of events which he himself had set flowing; 
and we have seen him sinking at last in that tide, weighed down 
by the very things for which he had bargained and stipulated. 
If these pages had been devoted to a critical examination of the 
historical documents on which his life-story is based we should 
also have found that he continually told lies about himself, and 
misrepresented facts when the truth proved inconvenient to 
him; that he was vain and boastful to a degree that can only 
excite our compassion. He was naturally and sincerely pious, 
and drew from his religion much strength and spiritual nourish¬ 
ment ; but he was also capable of hypocrisy, and of using the 
selfsame religion as a cloak for his greed and cruelty. What is 
the final image that remains in our minds of such a man ? 

To answer this question we must examine his life in three 
dimensions. There was its great outline of rise, zenith, and de¬ 
cline ; there was its* outward history in minute detail, and its 
conduct in varying circumstances; and there was the inner life 
of the man’s soul, wjiich was perhaps simpler than some of us 
think. And first, as to his life as a single thing. It rose in poverty, 
it reached a brief and dazzling zenith of glory, it set in clou^ 
and darkness; the fame of it suffered a long night of eclipse, 
from which it was rescued and raised again to a height of glory 
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which unfortunately was insufficiently founded on fact; and 
as a reaction from this, it has been in danger of becoming 
entirely discredited, and the man himself denounced as a fraud. 
The reason for these surprising changes is that in those fifty- 
five years granted to Columbus for the making of his life he 
did not consistently listen to that imier voice which alone can 
hold a man on any constructive path. He listened to it at in¬ 
tervals, and he drew his inspiration from it; but he shut his 
cars when it had served him, when it had brought him what 
he wanted. In his moments of success he guid^ himself by 
outward things ; and thus he was at one moment a seer and 
ready to be a martyr, and at the next moment he was an 
opportunist, watching to see which way the wind would blow, 
and ready to trim his sails in the necessary direction. Such con¬ 
duct of a man’s life does not make for single light or for true 
greatness ; rather for dim, confused lights, and lofty heights 
obscured in cloud. 

If we examine his life in detail we find this alternating 
principle of conduct revealed throughout it. He was by nature 
clever, kind-hearted, rather large-souled, affectionate, and not 
very honest; all the acts j>rompted by his nature bear the 
stamp of these qualities. To them his early years had probably 
added little except piety, sharp practice, and that uncomfort¬ 
able sense, often bred amid narrow and poor surroundings, that 
one must keep a sharp look-out for oneself if one is to get a 
share of the world’s good things. Something in his blood, 
moreover, craved for dignity and the splendour of high-sounding 
titles; craved for power also, and the fulfilment of an arrogant 
pride. All these things were in his Ligurian blood, and he 
breathed them in with the very air of Genoa. His mind was of 
the receptive rather than of the constructive kind; and it was 
j)robably through those long years spent between sea voyages 
and brief sojourns with his family in Genoa or Savona that he 
conceived that vague Idea which, as I have tried to show, 
formed the impulse of his life during its brief initiative period. 
Having once conceived this Idea of discovery—and, like all 
great ideas, it was in the air at the time and was bound to take 
shape in some human brain—he had all his native and personal 
qualities to bring to its support. The patience to await its coiu’se 
he had learned from his humble and subordinate life. The 
ambition to work for great rewards was in his blood and race ; 
and to belief in himself, his curious vein of mystical piety was 
able to add the support of a ready belief in divine selection. 
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This very time of waitin^y and endurance of disappointment 
also helped to cultivate in his character two separate qualities— 
an enduranco or ability to withstand infinite hardship and dis¬ 
appointment, and also a greedy pride that promised itself 
great rewards for whatever should be endured. 


In all active m.atters Columbus was what we call a lucky 
man. It was luck that ))rought him to Guanahani; and through¬ 
out his life this elenunt of good luck continually helped him. 
He was lucky, tliat is to say, in his relation with inanimate 
things; but in his relations with men he was almost as con¬ 
sistently unlucky. First of all he was probably a bad judge of 
men. His humble origin and his lack of education naturally 
made him distrustful. He trusted j)eople whom he should have 
regarded with susjncion, and he was siispicious of those whom 
he ought to have known he could trust. If peojde pleased him, 
he elevated them with absurd ra])idit.y to stations far beyond 
their power to fill, and then wondered that they sometimes 
turned upon him ; if they committed crimes against him, he 
either sought to regain their favour b>' forgiving them, or else 
dogged them with a nagging, sulky resentment, and expected 
every one else to punish them also. He could manage men if 
he were in the midst of theiu ; there was something winning as 
well as commanding about his actual presence, and those who 
were devoted to him would have served him to the death. 
Rut when he was not on the spot all his machineries and 
affairs went to i)ie<;es ; he had no true organising ability ; no 
sooner did he take his hand off any affair for which he was 
responsible than it immediately came to ctonfusion. All these 
defects are to be attributed to his lack of education and know¬ 
ledge of the world. Mental discipline is absolutely necessary 
for a man who would discipline others; and knowlctlge of the 
world is essential for one who would successfully deal with men, 
and distinguish those whom he can from those whom he cannot 
trust. Defects of this nature, which sometimc's seem like flaws 
in the man’s character, may be set down to this one disability— 
that he was not educated and was not by habit a man of the 
world. 


Airhis sins of misgovemmen^ then, may be condoned on 
the ground that governing is a science, and that Columbus had 
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never learned it. What we do find, however, is that the inner 
light that had led him across the seas never burned clearly for 
him again, and was never his guide in the latter p&rt of his life. 
Its radiance was quenched by the gleam of gold ; for there is 
no doubt that Columbus was a victim of that baleful influence 
which has caused so much misery in this world. He was greedy 
of gold for himself undoubtedly ; but he was still more greedy 
of it for Spain. It was his ambition to be the means of filling the 
coffers of the Spanish Sovereigns and so acquiring immense 
dignity and glory for himself. He believed that gold was in 
itself a very precious and estimable thing ; he knew that Masses 
and candles could be bought for it, and very real spiritual 
privileges ; and as he made blunder after blunder, and saw evil 
after evil heaping itself on his record in the New World, he 
became the more eager and frantic to acquire such a treasure 
of gold that it would wipe out the other evils of his administra¬ 
tion. And once involved in that circle, there was no help for 
him. 

The man himself was a simple man ; capable, when the 
whole of his various qualities were directed upon one single 
thing, of that greatness which is the crown of simplicity. 
Ambition was the keynote of his life ; not an unworthy keynote, 
by any means, if only the ambition be sound ; but one serious 
defect of Columbus’s ambition was that- it was retrospective 
rather than perspective. He may have had, before he sailed 
from Palos, an ambition to be the discoverer of a New World ; 
but I do not think he had. He })elieved there were islands or 
land to be discovered in the West if only he pushed on far 
enough; and he was ambitious to find them and vindicate his 
belief. Afterwards, when he had read a little more, and when 
he conceived the plan of pretending that he had all along meant 
to discover the Indies and a new road to the East, he acted in 
accordance with that pretence ; he tried to make his acts appear 
retrospectively as though they had been prompted by a design 
quite different from that by which they had really been 
prompted. When he found that his discovery was regarded as a 
great scientific fact, he made haste to pretend that it had all 
along been meant as such, and was in fact the outcome of an 
elaborate scientific theory. In all this there is nothing for praise 
or admiration. It indicates the presence of moral disease; but 
fortunately it is fxmctional rather than organic disease. He was 
right and sound at heart; but he spread his sails too readily 
to the great winds of popular favour, and the result was 
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instability to himself, and often danger of shipwreck to his 
soul. 


The ultimate test of a man’s character is how he behaves in 
certain circumstances when there is no great audience to watch 
him, and when there is no sovereign close at hand with bomities 
and rewards to offer. In a word, what matters most is a man’s 
behaviour, not as an admiral, or a discoverer, or a viceroy, or 
a courtier, but as a man. In this respect Columbus’s character 
rings true. If he was little on little occasions, he was also great 
on great occasions. The inner history of his fourth voyage, if 
we coTild but know it and could take all the circumstances into 
account, would probably reveal a degree of heroic endurance 
that has never been surpassed in the history of mankind. 
Put him as a man face to face with a dilliculty, with nothing 
but his wits to devise with and his two hands to act with, and 
he is never found wanting. And that is the kind of man of whom 
discoverers are made. The mere mathematician may work out 
the facts with the greatest accuracy and prove the existence of 
land at a certain point; but there is great danger that he may 
be knocked do\vn by a club on his first landing on the beach, 
and never bring home any news of his discovery. The great 
courtier may do well for himself and keep smooth and jjolitic 
relations with kings ; the great administrator may found a 
wonderftil colony ; but it is the man with the wits and the 
hands, and some bigness of heart to tide him over daunting 
jiassages, that wins through the first (Jementary risks of any 
great discovery. Properly considered, Columbus’s fame should 
rest simply on the answer to the single question, “ Did he dis¬ 
cover new lands as he said he would ? ” That was the greatest 
thing he could do; and the fact that he failed to do a great many 
other things afterwards, failed the more conspicuously because 
his attempts were so conspicuous, shoxdd have no effect on our 
estimate of his achievement. The fame of it could no more be 
destroyed by himself than it can be destroyed by us. 


True understanding of a man and estimate of his character 
can only be arrived*at by methods at once more comprehensive 
and more subtle'than those commonly employed among men. 
Everything that he sees, does, and suffers has its influence on 
the moulding of his character; and he must be considered in 
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relation to his physical environment no less than to his race and 
ancestry. Christopher Columbus spent a great part of his active 
life on the sea ; it was sea life which inspired himowith his great 
Idea, it was by the conquest of the sea. that he realised it; it 
was on the sea that all his real triumphs over circumstance and 
his own weaker self were won. The influences at work upon a 
man whose life is spent on the sea are as different from those at 
work upon one who lives on the fields as the environment of a 
gannet is different from the environment of a skylark: and yet 
how often do we really attempt to make due allowance for this 
great factor and try to estimate the extent of its moulding 
influence ? 


As this narrative began with the sea, so it must return to it 
in the end, if the subject of it is to be at all imderstood. For to 
live within sound or sight of the sea is to be conscious of a voice 
or countenance that holds yoix in unyielding bonds. The voice, 
being continuous, cree})s into the very ]>ulses and becomes part 
of the pervading sound or silence of a man’s environment; and 
the face, although it never regards him, holds him with its 
ehanges and occupies his mind with its everlasting riddle. Its 
profound inattention to man is part of its power over his 
imagination ; for although it is so absorbed and busy, and has 
regard for sun and stars and a melancholy, frowning concentra¬ 
tion upon the foot of cliffs, it is never face to face with man ; 
he can never come within the focus of its great glancing vision. 
It is somewhere beyond time and space that the mighty per¬ 
spective of those focal rays comes to its point; and they are so 
wide and eternal in their sweep that we should find their end, 
could we but trace them, in a condition far different from that 
in which our finite views and ethics have place. In the man 
who lives much on the sea we always find, if he be articulate, 
something of the dreamer and the mystic; that very condition 
of mind, indeed, which we have traeed in Columbus, which 
sometimes led him to sueh heights, and sometimes brought him 
to such variance with the human code. 

A face that will not look upon you can never give up its 
secret to you ; and the face of the sea is like the face of a picture 
or a statue round which you may circle, locking at it from this 
point and from that, but whose regard is fix^ on something 
beyond and invisible to you.^ or it is like the face of a person well 
known to you in life, a face which you often see in various 
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surroundings, from different angles, now xmconscious, now in 
animated and smiling intercourse with some one else, but which 
never turns ujjon you the light of friendly knowledge and re¬ 
cognition ; in a word, it is unconscious of you, like all elemental 
things. In the legend of the Creation it is written that when God 
saw the gathering together of the waters which He called the Seas, 
He saw that it was good; and He perhaps had the right to say so. 
But the man who uses the sea and Avhose life’s pathway is laid 
on its unstable surface can hardly sum up his impressions of it 
so simply as to say that it is good. It is indeed to him neither 
good nor bad ; it is utterly beyond and outside all he knows or 
invents of good and bad, and can never have any concern with 
his good or his bad. It remains the pathway and territory of 
powers and mysteries, thoughts and energies on a gigantic and 
elemental scale; and that is why the mind of man can never 
grapple with the unconsciousness of the sea or his eye meet its 
eye. 

Yet it is the mariner’s chief associate, whether as adversary 
or as ally ; his attitude to things outside himself is beyond all 
doubt influenced by his .attitude towards it; and a true com¬ 
prehension of the man Columbus must in(.*lude a recognition 
of this constant influence on him, and of whatever effect life¬ 
long association with so profound and mysterious an element 
may have had on his conduct in the world of men. Better than 
many documents as an aid to our understanding of him would 
be intimate association with the sea, and prolonged contem¬ 
plation of that face with which he was so familiar. We can never 
know the heart of it, bixt we can at least look upon the face, 
turned from us though it is, upon which he looked. Cloud 
shadows following a shimmer of sunlit ripples; lines and runes 
traced on the surface of a blank calm ; salt laughter of pur[)le 
furrows with the foam whipping off them ; tides and eddies, 
whirls, overfalls, ripples, breakers, seas mountains high—they 
are but movements and changing expressions on an eternal 
countenance that once held his gaze and wonder, as it will 
always hold the gaze and wonder of those who follow the sea. 


So much of the man Christopher Columbus, who once was 
and no longer is; penshed, to the last bone and fibre of him, off 
the face of the earth, and living now'only by virtue of such 
truth a§ there was in him ; who once manfuily, according to 
the light that he had, bore Christ on his shoulders across 
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stormy seas, and foimd Him often, in that dim light, a heavy 
and troublesome burden ; who dropped light and burden to¬ 
gether on the shores of his discovery, and set going in that 
place of peace such a conflagration as mankind is not likely 
to see again for many a generation ; if indeed ever again, in this 
much-tortured world, such ancient peace find place. 


[the end] 
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NOTE 


ON THE NAVIGATION OF COLUMBUS’S 
FIRST VOYAGE 

A S most unluckily the world is deprived of the })rivilege 
of perusing the original log or journal of Chi’istopher 
Columbus, the account given by Las C’asas of the first 
and most memorable voyage of that intrepid mariner is perhaps 
the most interesting human document in existence dealing with 
maritime affairs. It is to be regretted that, on accomit of the 
brilliancy of his achievement and the w'orld-making character 
of the results following upon it, Columbus has been credited 
with almost superhuman intuitions and faculties of an ex¬ 
traordinary cliaracter. A sort of hero-worship has arisen 
which detracts from the real characteristics and nature of the 
mail. If we read with an un]n-ejudiced eye the plain words of 
the Journal, if w'e consider the navigational instruments at his 
disposal, if w^e realise his geograjihical and cosmographical 
ignorance, and can bring ourselves to understand how terrible 
in an age of ignorance and superstition must have been a voyage 
into the unknown, there is no necessity to draw upon the 
imagination in order to gild the crown which Columbus is 
naturally entitled to wear as a bold and skilful sailor, with a 
keen eye for the main chance, but also determined at all hazards 
to fulfil a mission which he deemed himself appointed by 
Providence to undertake. 

To imderstand the nature of his task it is necessary to 
consider the amount and character of the information Columbus 
possessed, and the navigational ajiplianccs at his command. To 
realise the difficulties he contended with and overcame, the pages 
of the Journal must be perused with an open mind and much 
freedom in interpretation. The Journal is very inaccurate, 
or rather very slovenly, in details at any rate. We are not told 
whether civil or astronomical time is used. The courses steered 
and distances run are in many cases vaguely stated. Columbus 
is often said to have traversed such and such a distance during 
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the day aiid such another distance during the night, but no 
definition of day and night is given us. Such loose expressions 
as “ soon after sunrise,” or “ shortly after dark,” or “ three 
o’clock at night ” are not infrequent. We do not know whether 
any allowance was made for the change of variation which 
Columbus experienced on the voyage, nor can we tell what 
leeway his ships made, and whether allowance was or was not 
made for it. Some obviously clerical errors are to be foimd. In 
endeavouring, therefore, to trace the incidents of the voyage 
and to lay down the courses steered and distances run, and 
thereby to form some idea of what passed through the minds 
of the great discoverer and his companions, conjecture must 
perforce be allowed to take a prominent part. 

What was the extent of Columbus’s knowledge ? It is difficult 
to say. He may have voyaged as far north as Iceland. lie had 
possibly sailed to England and as far south as Guinea; and 
must have been well acquainted with the meteorological and 
other i)henomena f)f the eastern seaboard of the North Atlantic, 
'fheoretically he knew the world was more or less round, and 
that if it were possible to sail far enough to the west well-known 
regions in the east would be reached ; and he had good reason 
to believe that land had been found far to the w'estward. North¬ 
men had visited and settled in Greenland and Vinland some 
centuries before Columbus undertook his voyage. It is true 
that the colony had disappeared, but it is difficidt to believe 
that all memory or tradition of the fact that a settlement had 
been made across the Northern Atlantic could have died out. 
We may, I think, take it for granted that Columbus had heard, 
either in Iceland or England, rumours sufficient to convince 
him that land existed across the western ocean. Then there 
is the story of the “ unknown pilot.” It is stated that a ship 
trading to Madeira and the Canaries was blown across the ocean 
to some land, jsrobably one of the Antilles, and was brought 
home after a terribly long voyage ; and that the master shortly 
before his death commtmicated the facts of his discovery to 
Columbus. The voyage out is said to have taken twenty-eight 
or twoity-nine days, and the voyage home more than twice as 
long. The distance from the western islands to Guadeloupe, the 
nearest of the Antilles to which a ship was likely to be blown, is 
about 2616 miles. If she was blown away from the coast of Spain 
or Portugal the distance would be about 8216 miles. In either 
case the distance may easily have been traversed in* twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine days. It is an historical fact that shortly 
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after Columbus’s first voyage a ship was blown across to the 
coast of Brazil and return^. It would be strange indeed if 
ships were not occasionally driven across the ocean by gales and 
a long continuance of easterly winds; and it is not strange that, 
under the circunjstances then existing, ver^' few should have 
returned. Though controversy has raged, and still rages, 
round this subject, the probability is in favour of the truth of 
the story, and it may be taken for gi'anted that Columbus 
was aware that land had been discovei’ed across the western 
oceaix in high latitudes, and also on or about the latitude of 
the Canaries, or some other of the western islands. 

Though Coliunbus was aware that the globe was spherical, 
he entertained most inaccurate idefis of its dimensions, and of 
the configuration of the contiiients and oceans composing it. 
He was all wrong in his estimate of the length of an eqiiatorial 
degree. He believed that the coast of China and Japan lay 
only some 6500 miles west from the coast of Spain or Portugal, 
whereas the cast coast of Japan is close upon 10,000 miles, and 
the east coast of China over 11,000 miles, distant from Lisbon. 
Columbus’s concejjtion of the size of the globe on the parallel 
of 29° was too small by some 4500 miles. 

Columbus was a map-maker, and had doubtless studied 
the maps of the period, which portrayed an immense projection 
eastward of Chii\a and Japan, and also certain hypothetical 
islands lying to the east of that coast. On the whole, we may 
assume that he knew that land had been discovered both on a 
high northern parallel and somewhere about the parallel of 
29°, that he believed that the great western ocean extended 
some 6500 miles to the west of Spain, and that certain islands— 
Antilia and others—would be met with on the way. That he 
expected to find land of some sort, probably the unkixown pilot’s 
land, about 2000 or 2500 miles west of the Canaries, is rendered 
probable by the fact that he apiiointed a position some 2100 
miles west of those islands as a rendezvous for the fleet in case 
the ships composing it became separated during the voyage. 

Columbus had the compass. The compass-card in use at 
that time was divided into 360 degrees and 32 points as it is at 
present, but the points were named differently. The cardinal 
and quadrantal jioints were named as at present, but each 
quadrant was divjded into four spaces, each of these being 
called a quarter (i) of the quadrant. Thus the point next to 
north to the eastward was called N. i N.E. instead of N. by E. 
as it is now ; the point next to the*northward of east was called 
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E. I N.E. instead of E. by N.; and so on. The following table 
shows the old and the modern method of naming the points of 
the compass :— 


Modern 

Old 

North. 

North. 

N. by K. 

N. i N.E. 

N.N.E. 

N.N.E. 

N.E. by N. 

N E. i N. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

N.E. by E. 

N.E. i E. 

E.N.E. 

E.N.E. 

E. by N. 

E. 1 N.E. 

t. 

East. 

E. by S. 

E. i S.E. 

E.S.E. 

E.S.E. 

S.E. by E. 

S.E. 1 E. 

S.E. 

S.E. 

S.E. by S. 

S.E. i S. 

S.S.E. 

S.S.E. 

S. by E. 

S. i S.E. 

South 

South. 

S. by W. 

S. i S.W. 

s.s.w. 

s.s.w. 

S.W. by S. 

S.W. 1 s. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. by W. 

S.W. i w. 

W.S.W'. 

W.S.W. 

W. by S. 

W. i S.W. 

West. 

West. 

W. by N. 

W. 4 N.W. 

W.N W. 

W.N.W. 

N.W. by W. 

N.W. i W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.W. by N. 

N.W. i N. 

N.N.W. 

N.N.W. 

N. 1)V W; 

N. 1 N.W. 


So close and competent an observer as Columbus must 
doubtless have been aware, even if the fact was not generally 
known and acted upon, that the compass needle did not point 
due north; for, assuming as we may do that the liires of 
variation and the secular changes in them are constant and 
regular, he must in his voyages to the south and to the north 
have navigated in an area subject to easterly variation ranging 
from about 15° to 5°. Roughly speaking, the.curve of 15° passed 
through the western portion of England to the bight of the Gulf 
of Guinea. The line of 10° easterly variation passed some three 
or four degrees to the west of Cape Clear and Lisbon. The curve 
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of 5° ran from Iceland just to the west of Madeira to the Canaries 
and Cape Blanco on the west coast of Africa. The line of no 
variation pasised the Azores and Cape Verde Islands, and must 
have been struck by Columbus on his westerly voyage in about 
28° west, or some 551 miles west of the Canaries. After that he 
passed into westerly variation, obtaining its maximum of 11° 
west in about longitude 49° west, or on the course j)ursued by 
Columbus about 1088 miles w'est of the Calvaries, and gradually 
diminishing to no variatioji in the longitude of the Bahama 
Islands. He had thus been accustomed to easterly variation 
ranging as high as 15° east, and jnobably sailed in westerly 
variation ranging as high as 11° west, making a difference 
altogether of 26°, or, roughly, about 2| points. 

Columbus was ill provided with naiitieal instruments— 
that is to say, the nautical instruments of the day were very 
imperfect. lie had no log or t>lhcr means of measuring the speed 
of his ship, and could only have done so by noting the fuss his 
vessel made in going through the water, by w^atehing the speed 
at which she ])assed small stationary objects, or by walking along 
the deck abreast of a stationary object in the sea and thus 
estimating the speed of the ship by the length of time it took 
him to pace a known distance. But though he could thus make 
a pretty good guess at the sjieed with which he was travelling 
through the water, he couid not have ascertained the speed 
at which he was travelling over the ground, for he knew nothing 
about currents and had no means of investigating them. He 
might, it is true, have discovered the existence and velocity 
of a surface current in smooth water by anchoring, as it Avere, 
a small boat by means of a deep-sea line and lead, but the 
longest line in use in those days was forty fathoms; and no 
m'^iition is made in the Journal of any attempt to determine 
the existence, strength, and direction of currents by that or 
any other means. In fac;t he had no means of doing so, and could 
not possibly have knoAvn anything about ocean currents. Yet 
it appears evident that he somehow persuaded his crew, and 
not only the crew but the pilots and other navigators, that he 
was possessed of kiiowledge on the subject. He certainly <,ave 
out a false reckoning, underestimating his “ Departure ”— 
that is, his distance westward—in order that the crew should 
not be alarmed at the distance they were getting from home. 
As every man in his and in the other ships could estimate the 
speed of the vessels just as Avelbas could Columbus, he was 
obliged to justify his false reckoning by asserting that the 
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currents were against him. Goodness only knows how he 
managed to persuade the crew to believe this. Possibly he was 
the only man capable of taking observations, and he may have 
instilled into them the belief that he could by observation 
correct his Dead-reckoning Departure. He most certainly could 
not; and as a matter of fact the currents, instead of being 
against him, as he asserted, were with him the whole way. 

His only timekeeper was a half-hour sand-glass. For taking 
an observation he h^ the fore staff or cross staff, a quadrant, 
and a sea astrolabe. The fore staff or cross staff was a clumsy 

. ^ 

Thl Fori Staff 
.OR Cross Staff 


c 



instrument, and can be best understood by a glance at the above 
diagram. 

The degrees and minutes corresponding to the altitude were 
marked on the longer arm of the staff. The observer, with his 
eye at A, moved the arm CB to and fro upon the long arm AD 
until B was on the horizon and C on the .sun or other heavenly 
body observed. 

The quadrant was a copper or brass triangle, one side being 
an arc graduated to 90°. The other two sides met at an apex 
where there was a ring, and whence a plumb-line hung across 
the arc. Two sights were fixed on one side, and the observer 
held the instrument loosely by the ring. ‘As soon as the two 
sights were on with the sun, the arc was read off at the point 
where it was intersected by the plummet-line, which f/ave the 
altitude. 
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The astrolabe was the instrument principally used by 
Columbus, and below is a diagram of it. 

The sea jistrolabe consisted of a brass instrument about 
one foot in diameter, suspended from a fixed object, or by the 
hand of the observer, at A, and having a weight attached by a 
cord to A to act as a i)lumb-line. It was divided into degrees 
from 90° at A and B to 0° at C imd I). FG is a movable arm 
centring in E, with sight vanes at G and F. The horizontal 
positioii of CD is obtained by means of the plumb-line attached 
at A. The observer looking through the sight-vane at G and F 
gets the arm GF on with the sun or other heavenly body, and 
reads off the altitude at either F or G. 



Tables of the sun’s declination had been calculated in 
Columbus’s time, and he could probably calculate his latitude 
by meridian altitude of the sun taken with the astrolabe. But 
it is obvious that at sea, and especially in a small vessel, any 
observation must have been very unreliable when taken by an 
instrument in which the perpendicular and consequently the 
horizon line was asc*ertained by means of a plumb-line ; indeed 
it is mentioned in the Journal of the homeward-bound voyage 
that, owing to the high sea, Columbus could not take an ob¬ 
servation. On shorb, doubtless, with the astrolabe suspended 
upon some fixed object, a fairly accurate altitude could have 
been taken. 

Reference is made in the Journal on four occasions to 
observations for latitude. They all occur during the cruise 
among‘the islands, and may have been taken on shore or on 
the ship at anchor in a quiet harbour. But Columbus was cer- 
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tainly in the habit of taking observations at sea and at night, 
and therefore probably of the Pole Star, for on one occasion 
the crew were minded Lo throw him overboard some night, 
“ publishing that he had fallen in taking the position of the 
star with his quadrant or astrolabe ” ; and it is mentioned 
that on another occasion the sea was too rough for him to ob¬ 
serve the star. In all the recorded occasions on which latitude 
was found by observation the latitude is about doubled. Had 
the observations been of the sun, this curious fact might be very 
roughly accounted for by assuming the altitude to be recorded 
instead of the latitude ; but as the Pole Star appears to have 
been observed the error is unaccountable, except on the assump¬ 
tion that the arc was cut to half-degrees and that half-degrees 
were misquoted for degrees. 

One of the simplest methods of finding latitude is from 
the altitude of the Pole Star. The altitude of the Pole Star is, 
with a suitable allowance, the altitude of the Pole, and the 
altitude of the Pole is of course the latitude. The only difficulty, 
from the modern mariner’s point of view, is that with a reflect¬ 
ing instrument a clearly defined horizon is essential. Columbus 
did not use a reflecting instrument, and that objection did not 
therefore obtain. He could use the Pole Star at any time that 
it was visible, and undoubtedly the method of ascertaining 
latitude which he preferred was by observation of the altitude 
of that star. On shore, at any rate, Columbus could have ob¬ 
served the altitude of the Pole Star Avith a fair amount of 
accuracy, but to get anything like a decent latitude he must 
have knoAvn what allowance it was necessary to make for the 
relative positions of the star and the Pole. Polaris, or the Pole Star 
(Alpha Ursa Minor), Avhich is now little more than off the 

Pole, was, at the date of the first voyage, as much as off the 
Pole. A very large error might therefore easily have been made 
in latitude; and we may be sure that so carefxrl and skilful a 
mariner as Columbus would not have placed the reliance 
that he did upon observations of the Pole Star unless he had 
some means of correcting that error. It is difficult to say what 
they were. 

Great importance was attached to the Little Bear, and to 
two stars in it called the “ Guards,” by navigators of those 
days. R. H. Allen, in “ Star Names and their'Meanings ” (1899), 
p. 459, says : “ /8y wei’e the Guards or Wardens of the Pole 
that old Thomas Hood said Avere ‘ of the Spanish word guardare 
(to beholde), because they are diligently to be looked unto. 
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in regard of the singular use which they have in navigation.’ ” 
Allen further says ; “ These stars, like the stars in Charles’s 
Wain, were a timepiece to the common people, and even thought 
worthy of special treatises by navigators, as to their use in 
indicating the hours of the night.” 

In the “ Safeguard of Saylers ” (1019) there is a chapter 
on “ Howe to Imowe the ho»ne of the night by the Guards 
by knowing on what ]ioint of the compass they shall be at 
midnight every fifteenth d.ay throughout the whole yeare ” ; 
and in the “ Arte of Navigation ” “ Englished out of the 
Spanyshe ” by Richard Eden (1561) an account is given of 
an instrument for finding time by the circle described by “ the 
two starres called the Guardians or the mouth of the home.” 
Tap’s “ Seaman’s Grammar ” (1009) also treats of the Guards. 

Navigators used a diagram as below :— 







and undoubtedly calculated time at night by the motion of 
the Guards through the diagram, allowing three hours between 
each line. The sun was their clock by day and the (iuards by 
night. But it was an unreliable clock, useful to roughly estimate 
the passage of time, useless to ascertain time at ship for naviga¬ 
tional purposes; an'd navigators would not have attached such 
great importance to the Little Bear if it had served merely as 
an indicator of the passage of time by night. I am convinced 
they used it also bo estimate the relative positions of the Pole 
Star and Pole, and consequently the correction to be added to 
or subtracted from the altitude o£ the star for finding the alti¬ 
tude of the Pole and the latitude. 
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The. following rough diagram may possibly indicate the 
method used. 

We may assume that the navigator possessed sufficient 
astronomical knowledge to judge by the position of the con¬ 
stellation whether Polaris was above or below the Pole. By 
drawing an imaginary line through the Guards y and ft, and 
dropping a perpendicular on to it from Polaris, he could know 


Avojoq 

u'BipuQpif aq'j uo surio^j aMoqs eiqjj 



This shows position of Ursa Minor when Polaris 
is on the Meridian above the Pole 


approximately when Polaris was on the meridian above or 
below the Pole, and consequently would know also approxi¬ 
mately what allowance to subtract from or to add to the ob¬ 
served altitude of the Pole Star. Or, if circumstances permitted 
of it, he might take two observations of the star on the meridian, 
one above and one below the Pole, and by halving the sum 
of the two altitudes have arrived at the altitude of the Pole. 
He could also roughly determine when the' star was due east 
or west—the best position for an observation in those days, 
as in that case no allowance,would have to be made. 

Colmnbus had, and very naturally had, considerable trouble 
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with his crew. It is denied that anything like mutiny took place ; 
but it is stated in the Journal that when steering west Columbus 
went below, ,and on coming on deck some time afterwards 
foimd the ship’s head north-east. He is said to have been very 
angry with the helmsman, and to have abused him for careless 
steering. To attribute a change of course from west to north¬ 
east to careless steering, or to suppose the ship broke off from 
west to north-east, is of course absurd. He had been sailing 
to the southward of west, and if it be true that the crew put 
the ship’s head north-east when Columbus was out of the 
way, it is obvious that they were steering for home, and if 
that is not mutiny, it is difficult to know how it can be described. 
But it is not credible that the course was altered to north-east; 
Columbus was in the north-east trades ; no shift of wind is 
mentioned, and he had the ship’s head brought back again to 
west. Moreover, the Journal describes him as merely reprimand¬ 
ing the helmsman for careless steering ; it is therefore safe to 
assume that north-east is a clerical error, and that the helmsman 
had let the ship come up to the northward or fall off to the 
southward of west. 

It is stated that Columbus’s crew were very much alarmed 
when they found that the compass-needle no longer pointed 
to the Pole Star, and Columbus evidently became uneasy him¬ 
self. It cannot, how'ever, be accurately said that he or they were 
alarmed because the needle did not point to the Pole Star ; for, 
as I have shown, they must all have been aware that in their 
own home waters it did not point to that star. What they did 
observe, and what frightened them, was that it did not point in 
the direction to which they had been accustomed; and as the 
compass was the only reliable instrument they had wherewith 
to navigate, it is small wonder that they were much perturbed. 
According to the Journal Columbus manipulated the needle 
so as to make it point to the Pole Star in order to allay their 
fears. That is most improbable. It could only have been done in 
one of two ways. Either he must have deflected the needle 
easterly by means of a magnet, or he must have taken out the 
compass-card on the ground that it had become ineffective 
in some way, and must have altered the position of the needle 
under it, and in' fact have substituted a faked card. It is difficult 
to conceive how he could have carried out either of these opera¬ 
tions without the knowledge and connivance at any rate of 
the navigators and pilots (mat^s) in his own ship, and he 
certainly could not have done anything of the sort in respect 
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of the compasses in the other two ships composing his 
fleet. 


It is also stated in the Journal that the needle pointed 
to the west of the Pole Star at night, and was true to the Pole 
Star in the morning. I take leave to attribute this to an effort 
of the imagination on the part of the chronicler, or to an effort 
of imagination on the part of the crew. It must be remembered 
that Columbus had no instrumental means of taking an accurate 
azimuth, and with the compass-card swinging about, as it must 
do in a small ship, he may have persuaded his hands that they 
were mistaken in the bearings they had taken of the Pole Star. 
Still, my impression is, not only that the crew were alarmed 
at the change in variation, but that Columbus was much dis¬ 
turbed in his own mind also. A very peculiar passage occurs 
in the Journal. Under date of the 30th September it says that 
“ the stars which are called the Guards, when night comes on, 
are near the arm in the west, and at dawn they are on the line 
below the arm to the north-east, as it appears that during all 
the night they do not go more than three lines, which are nine 
hours, and this each night ” (the italics are mine). It is to be 
presumed that by the “ line below the ann to the north-east ” 
the line pointing to the south-east is meant, in which case the 
revolution of the stars would be stated with tolerable accuracy. 
The diagram opposite shows the position of the stars. 

The important part of the statement is that this revolution 
occurred each flight. Of course it must have occurred each night, 
and the mention of that fact would seem to prove either that 
Columbus thought the stars were so near that he had altered 
their bearings by sailing some two thousand miles west, which 
is most improbable, or that he w'as in doubt whether some 
extraordinary perturbation had not occurred in the constella¬ 
tion containing the Pole Star. The hours of darkness on the 
80th of September would normally be about ten, and during 
that time the Guards w'ould rotate through 150°, whereas 
Columbus says they rotated only through 135°. But whether 
we are to understand by that that he thought the phenomena 
of rotation were not quite normal, or wdiether his observation 
was not very accurate, or w’hether the night was unusually 
clear, it is impossible to say. Nor can w'e tell whether Columbus 
came to the conclusion that the declination of the needle was 


to be accounted for by some change in the position of the Pole 
Star ; my opinion is that he,realised that he had changed from 
easterly into westerly variation, and that such a change was 
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normal; but, as that fact was far too intricate a matter to 
explain to his crew, he persuaded them it was the Pole Star 
that had chaijged its position, and that the compass-needle 
still pointed to the north. 




/ 


F< 
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The ideas entertained by Columbus concerning longitxide 
must have been very hazy. As has already been mentionetl, 
his conceptions of the length of an equatorial degree and 
of the dimensions of the globe were altogt^ther inaccurate. 
Moreover, he had no means whatever of ascertaining by ob¬ 
servation his differences of longitude, according to his own 
erroneous conception of the length of a degree on the parallel 
of 28 N., and he could not by observation fix this position on 
the spaces marked on the chart or map which he used. It is 
stated in Thacher’s “ Christopher Columbus,” vol. i. p. 289, 
that a position west of the Canaries might be determined by 
observing the differences of the right ascension of stars. This is 
absurd, because the right ascension of a star does not vary 
by chan^ng your position from cast to west or vice verm, 
and the right ascension of .stars varies only a few seconds in the 
year. Humboldt says that Columbus could, within certain 
limits, find the longitude of his vessel by availing himself of 
the declination of the magnetic needle. Longitude could not be 
foimd within very many degrees by such means ; but in any 
case the lines of equal declination of the needle, or, as it is 
commonly called, of variation, were then unknown, and longi¬ 
tude could not be determined by means of an unknown factor. 

It has been suggested he could find longitude by eclipses 
and vaVious other means. That ig also impossible. The dates 
of eclipses of the moon and some other phenomena were cal- 
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culated, but no mention is made of an eclipse during this 
voyage, although on his second voyage he took a rough observa¬ 
tion from an eclipse. He had no instruments by which he could 
observe the transits of Mercury or of Jupiter’s satellites. He 
had no tables which would have enabled him to use a lunar 
distance, and if he had the tables he had no instrument whereby 
he could have observed a lunar distance with sufficient ac¬ 
curacy to put them to any use. Even with our modem instru¬ 
ments the difficulty of getting contact between the sim or 
other stars with the moon is so great as to render lunars very 
unreliable. He had no timekeeper, and could not tell the time 
at Cadiz, or wherever his first meridian was. He might, it is 
tme, by observation of a conjunction or of some other pheno¬ 
menon the date of which at Cadiz or at some other known place 
was calculated, have ascertained the date at that place ; but he 
had no means of finding ships’ time by observation of the sim 
on or near the prime vertical, or by the polar angles of any of 
the heavenly bodies, or by any other means, with sufficient 
accuracy to compare ship time with Cadiz time and so find his 
longitude. It is certain, therefore, that he had no reliable means 
of ascertaining his longitude, and never attempted to do so. 
He navigated, as hundreds and thousands of navigators have 
done since, until chronometers were invented, by sailing west¬ 
ward on a parallel, keeping on that parallel as well as he could 
by dead-reckoning, and by ascertaining his latitude by ob¬ 
servation when he got the chance, and trusting entirely to dead¬ 
reckoning for his departure—that is, his distance westward. 

It may be interesting to trace by the dead-reckoning, as 
recorded in the Journal, where Columbus was at certain critical 
dates on his outward journey. His point of departure was 
Gomera in the Canary Island's. Columbus’s league contained 
four Italian miles, and was equal to 8-18 of our nautical miles. 
Considering the very unreliable character of all the data, whether 
by observation or by dead-reckoning, the fractions may, I 
think, be omitted, though they make a difference of some 200 
miles in the total run from Gomera to Watling Island. We will 
assume three miles to the league. The true "course and distance 
to Watling Island in the Bahamas, which was his landfall, 
is S. 85J° W., 8100 miles. It is to be premised that he expected 
to arrive at some land, or some important position, about 2000 
miles west of the Canaries, for he instructed the other ships 
composing the fleet to rendezvous, in case of separation, 700 
leagues, or 2100 miles, west of their point of departure—Gomera. 
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He sailed on September the 6th. On the 18th—^that is, 
seven days out—Columbus first observed that the compass- 
needle declined to the west. The other ships do not appear to 
have noticed fhis westerly variation until two or three days 
later. The run of the ship from the 6th to the 13th inclusive was 
west 672 miles. Gomera is in latitude 28° 6' 30" N. A course 
west and a departure of 672 miles would give, on the parallel 
of 28° N., a difference of longitude of 12° 16'. Gomera is in longi¬ 
tude 17° 20' 30" W.; and Columbus was therefore in longitude 
29° 37' W. on the 13th. He would have just passed the meridian 
of no variation, which lay in about 28° N. and 28° W. Columbus 
would need to have been a most extraordinarily close observer 
to have discovered westerly variation ; and it would have been 
more correct to say that he noticed a change in the direction of 
the needle, and that easterly variation had ceased. 

On the 19th the three ships compared notes with a view 
to fixing their position. The flagship made herself 1200 miles, 
the Pinta 1260 miles, and the Nina 1320 miles west of the 
Canaries. Not allowing for variation, the position by the dead¬ 
reckoning in the Journal was lat. 28° 6' N., long. 42° 16' W.—^no 
difference of latitude, and departure 1315 to the west. The 
Nina’s computation is about right if the run of the 19th—that is, 
seventy-five miles—is included. Allowing 5° W. variation, and 
calculating from the point of departure (Gomera), the position 
gave a difference of latitude of 23 miles S., and a departure of 
1319 miles west. It is worthy of notice that from the 6th to the 
19th Columbus steered due west by compass ; that on the 19th 
the three ships compared their respective reckoning, with the 
view undoubtedly of fixing the position of the fleet, and that 
from the 20th to the 26th inclusive the course was frequently 
changed. This may of course be accounted for by shifts of wind, 
and such winds as made it impossible for Columbus to lay his 
course; but it rather looks as if, having run about 1300 miles 
west by compass on the parallel of 28°, Columbus deemed 
himself near some island, and hunted about for it for a few days. 
On the 25th a consultation took place between Columbus and 
Alonso Pinzon, and the chart was consulted. The position 
according to the dead-reckoning, without allowance for varia¬ 
tion, was lat. 29° 46' N., long. 46° 54' W. Difference of latitude 
100 miles north, depa'rture 1565 miles west. Allowing 5° westerly 
variation, the position gave a difference of latitude of 50 miles 
N., and a departure of 1577 west. Columbus was about 585 
miles to the east, and about 100 miles to the north of the 
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position fixed upon as a rendezvous in case of the dispersal of 
the fleet. There can be no doubt that Columbus and the other 
captains and navigators believed themselves to be near land 
on the 2.5th, and in the evening of that day Pinzon thought he 
saw it in the south-west and raised a great shout. That Colum¬ 
bus believed land had been sighted in that direction is obvious, 
for he sailed south-west fUly-onc miles in search of it. But 
on the 26th he resumed his course due west for forty-eight 
miles. He w'as evidently looking about for land which he be¬ 
lieved to be in the immediate neighbourhood. On the 27th he 
seems to have abandoned the search, for during the next eleven 
days he proceeded on his proper course due west. 

Columbus doubtless came to the conclusion that he had 
missed the unknown pilot’s island, or Antilia, or some other 
island then supposed to exist, and made up his mind to lose no 
more time in searching for it, Oji October 1 Columbus’s pilot, 
Juan de la Cosa, became alarmed. He reckoned his departure 
at 1784 miles from Ferro in the Canaries, and apparently 
thought if any land existed in the direction in which they were 
sailing, Ihey ought to have reached it. As a matter of fact, he 
had considerably underestimated his run. Since September 
the 25th Columbus had made a little southing and a good deal 
of westing. He had nearly got back to his parallel of 28° N. 
The 2)Ositiou according to the dead-reckoning in the Journal, 
without allowing for variation, was lat. 28° 35' N., long. 54° 58' 
W. Difference of latitude 29 miles north, departure 1983 west. 
Allowing for variation, the difference of latitude was 68 miles 
S., and departure 2038 miles west. He was approaching the 
position of the rendezvous. From October the 1st to the 5th 
the course and distance, without allowance for variation, was 
west 693 miles. Columbus was some 2600 niiles west of the 
Canaries. Allowing for variation, his departure was 2638 miles 
west. He had long jjassed the jjosition of the rendezvous, and 
had exceeded by 500 miles the distance which at the beginning 
of the voyage he had assured the crew was the utmost that 
would have to be traversed before they made the land. Martin 
Alonso Pinzon evidently became uneasy, for a consultation or 
altercation was held with Columbus on the 5th. Pinzon thought 
they were too far north, and wanted to sail to the south. Colum¬ 
bus w'ished to continue his course west, and as usual Columbus 
had his way. From the 5th to the 11th the courses varied, 
doubtless oAving to shifts oif- wind, 'fhe course by compass and 
,distance made good during those last anxious eventful days 
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was S. C8|° W., 644 miles. It is not likely that during that 
period the Admiral had any fui*ther difficulty with Pinzou 
or the pilots or crews. They saw great flocks ol birds flying 
towards the sfcuth-west; they passed a carved stick showing 
human workmanship, and a green limb of a tree, and the bi*anch 
of a briar rose. Abmidant signs that they were near land must 
have been evident to all. It is diflicult to realise the relief that 
all hands must have felt, impossible to imagine the anxiety in 
which men steeped in ignorance and superstition must have 
waited for a sight of the uulaxown land which they Icnew to be 
near. At ten o’clock at night Columbus saw a light. At two 
in the morning of the 12th the PitUa re})orted land in sight, and 
as soon as daylight permitted, the fleet erc})t in and brought 
up on the west side of Watling Island in eight fathoms. So 
ended a voyage in its consequences the most eventful ever 
undertaken. In itself it was uneventful. They were favoured by 
fair winds and fair weather. The voyage occu]iied thirty-five 
days. The course ajid dista.ncc according to the Journal was 
S. 82° W., 3216 miles. The total distajice made was 3319 miles, 
or, if allowance is made for the difference between the English 
and Italian league, 3533 miles, which gives an average speed of 
4‘2 miles per hour. If Ihe time from Se 2 )tember the 6th to 3 a.m. 
on the 9th, during which it was calm and no distances arc given 
in the Journal, is deducted, the average speed was 4^ miles i^er 
hour, and the voyage occupied 32^ days. 

Columbus is credited Avith making a wonderful landfall. 
That of course is absurd. It is imjwssible to say that a landfall 
is good, bad, or indifferent unless some definite point exists. 
Columbus’s voyage was undertaken purely as one of discovery. 
If he could be said to have any objective, it was the coast of 
China or Japan—a tolerably broad one. He may be credited, 
and ought to be credited, with keeping very closely to the jilan 
he had mapjjed out, namely to sail west on the parallel of his 
IJoint of departure—Gomcra. He sagged away to the southward 
a little i>robably owing to leev'ay or westerly variation, or 
both ; but on the whole he kept surprisingly close to his jiarallel. 
Whether Columbus made any allowance for cliange of variation 
it is impossible to say. No mention is made of his having done so, 
and it is probable therefore that he did not. On the other hand, 
he was a first-rate .sailor-man and navigator according to his 
lights. He may have arrived at the correct conclusion that he 
had passed from easterly into westerly variation, and may have 
made some allowance for the change. 
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Here is his dead-reckoning according to the Journal, worked 
out without allowing for variation :— 

OUTWARDS 


Courses and Distances of First Foyage^ no Variation allowed 


Courses 

Distance 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

West .... 

5982 




2598 

W. by N. . 

79‘5 

iS '5 



78 

W. by N. i N. . 

63 

18-3 



603 

W.N.W. . 

90 

34’4 



83-2 

N.W. 

66 

467 


... 

46-7 

W.S.W. . 

309 

. .. 

I i 8-2 


285-4 

s.w. 

114 


8o-6 

... 

80-6 



114-9 

198-8 


3232-2 Dep. 




114-9 





Diflf. lat. 

83-9 




Lat. left 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

Diff. lat. . 

I 23 54 s. 

L-dt. in 

26'’ 42' 36" 

Lat. left 

28 06 30 


54" 49' 06" 

Mid. lat. . 

27 ' 24' 33" 

Dep. 

3232-2 

Diff. long. . 

3641 


60° 41' 

Position by D. 

R., Oct. I ith :— 

Lat. . 

26" 42' 36" N. 

Position of Watling Island :— 

Lat. 

24 5 30 N. 


26° 42' 36" N. 


2” 37 ' 6" 

Diff. lat. . 

157 


Watling Island would bear from 
,251 miles. , 


Long, left . 
Diff. long. . 

. 17“ 20' 30" W. 

. 60 41 00 

Long, in 

. 78'’ 01' 30" 

Log sec. 

Log . 

TO-051710 

3 ' 50947 i 

Log . 

3-561181 

Long. 

78° 01' 30" W. 

Long. 

. 74“ 25' 10" W. 
78° i' 30* W. 

Diff. long.*» 
Dep. . 

this position 

3= 36' 20" 

. 216-3 

188-9 

S. 51° E.*; distance 
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Here is the dead-reckoning, worked with 5° westerly varia¬ 
tion, allowed for after Columbus got within the influence of 
westerly variaiion :— 

FIRST VOYAGE OUTWARDS 
Courses and Distances, allowing S° W. Variation 


Courses 

Distances 

N. 

s. 

W. 

W.iS. 

2598 


226‘5 

2588-0 

W. 1 N. ... 

79-5 

77 


79 '1 

W. by N. . . . 

63 

12-3 

•.. 

61-8 

W. by N. i N. 

90 

261 

... 

86-1 

N.W. i W. . 

66 

41-9 

•.. 

51-0 

S.W. by W. i W. . 

309 

... 

145-6 

272-5 

S.W. 4 S. . 

114 

... 

S8-I 

72‘3 




460-2 

3210 8 I)ep. 




88-0 ■ 


1 

1 

1 

1 



372-2 



Lat. left 

28“ 06' 30" N. 

Long, left . 

. 17 " 20' 30" W 

Diff. lat. . 

6 12 12 S. 

Diff. long. . 

• 59 03 <20 W 

Lat. in 

21" 54' 18" N. 

Long, in 

. 76" 23' 30" W. 

Mid. lat. 

. 25 ’ 00' 24" 

Log sec. 

10042748 

Dep. . 

. 3210 

Log . 

3-506613 

Diff. long. . 
Position by D. 

• 3543 

R., Oct. iith ;— 

Log . 

3 ' 54936 i 

Lat. . 

21" 54' 18" N. 

Long. 

76'^ 23' 30" W. 

Position of Watliner Island :— 

Long. 


Lat. 

24“ 5' 30" N. 

21 54 18 

. 74 25 10 W. 

76 23 30 

I" 58' 20" 

Diff. lat. 

• . * I3i'2 

Diff. long. . 

. 118-3 



Dep. . 

io8'9 


Watliiig Island would bear from this, position N. 40' E.; distance, 
171 miles. 


2 D 
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It is not easy to say either whether he made a good landfall 
on his homeward voyage, for his objective is not mentioned ; 
but, on the supposition that he wanted to get home the nearest 
way and was bound for the Azores, and considering the terrible 
weather experienced at the end of the voyage, his landfall was 
fairly good. 

On the 16th January Columbus started for home. His 
point of departure seems to have been the Bay of Samana 
in the Island of Haiti, in latitude 19° 12' 30" N., longitude 
69° 19' 50" W. 

Here is his dead-reckoning on the voyage home, worked 
without and with allowance for variation :— 

HOMEWARD VOYAGE 


Courses and Distances, ivithout any allowance for Variation 


Courses 

Distance.^ 

N. 

S. 

E. 

E.N.E. 

854-5 

3270 


789-7 

East .... 

1135-5 

... 


” 35'5 

E. by S. 

72 0 

... 

J4-0 

70-6 

S.E. by E. . 

22*5 

... 

12-5 

18-7 

N.E. 

290-5 

205-5 


205-5 

N. by E. . . . 

1230 

120-6 

... 

24-0 

N.E. by N. . 

124-5 

103-5 

... 

69-1 

S.E. . . . . 

59-5 

... 

420 

■ 42-0 

N.N.E .... 

2265 

209-2 

... 

86-7 

E.S.E. 

15-0 

... 

05-7 

13-9 

North .... 

34'5 

34-5 

... 

... 

S. by E. 

49-5 

... 

48-5 

09-7 

E. by N. 

97-5 

19-0 

... 

95-6 

S.S.E. 

48-0 

... 

44-4 

18-4 

N.E. by E. . 

39-0 

21-7 

... 

32-4 



1041 0 

167-1 

2611-8 Dep. 



167-1 




Diff. lat. . 

873-9 
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Lat. left 

Diff. lat. 

. 19“ 12' 30" N. 

• 14 33 54 N. 

Long, left . 
Diff. Long. 

. 69'’ 

. 48 

19' 15" W. 
38 00 E. 

Lat. in 

.. 33" 46' 24" N. 

Long, in 

. 20" 

41' is''w. 

Mid. lat. . 
Dep. . 

Diff. long . 

.26" 28' 57 " 

. 2611 8 
. 2918 

48^ 38' 0" 

Log sec. 

Log . 

Log . 

• 

io' 048 i 43 

3-416939 

3-465082 

Lat. and Long, by 1 ). R. :— 

Lat. . . . 33' 4b' 24" N. 

Long. 

20'’ 4J' 

15" w. 


From this position Santa Maria (Azores) bore N. 4)8" W., distant 
285 miles. 


HOMEWAKl) \'OYAGE 
Courses mid Disiances, alloivim^ 5“ Variation 


Course.s 

Dislance.s 

N. 

S. 

li. 

\V. 

N.E. bv E. 1 E. 

8 5 - 1’3 

402-8 


7537 


E. iE.. 

IJ 35 -S 

98-9 

... 

1131-2 


E. i S. . 

72-0 

. . 

07-1 

71-7 


S. E. by E. i E. 

22-5 

. . 

10 6 

19-9 


N.E. ^N. . 

290-5 

224-6 

. .. 

184-3 


N. iE.. 

12-50 

122-4 

. . • 

12-1 


N.E. by N. \ N. 

124-5 

109-8 

• . ♦ 

58-6 


S.E. i E. . 

59*5 

. . 

37-8 

46 0 


N. by E. i E. 

226-5 

2168 

. . 

65-7 


E. by S. i S. 

15-0 

• . . 

04-4 



N. 4 W. 

34-5 

34‘3 

• . 


03-3 

S. by E. 4 E. 

49‘5 


47'4 



E. by N. i N. 

97-5 

28-4 

... 



S.E. by S. i S. . 

48-0 

• . • 

42-3 



N.E. i E. . 

390 

24-7 

... 

30-1 




1262-7 

149-6 


03-3 



149-6 





Diff. lat. 

11131 


2514-3 Dep. 



Diff. lat. 

18^ 33'.o6" 
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Lat. left 

. 19° 12' 30" N. 

Long, left . 

69° 

19' 15" w. 

Diff. lat. . 

. 18 33 06 N. 

Diff. long. . 

47 

41 00 

Lat. in 

. 37 “ 45 ' 36" 

Long, in 


38' 15"-W. 

Mid. lat. 

.28" 29' 03" 

Log. sec. . 


io‘056o36 

Dep. . 

Diff. long. . 

•2514-3 

.2861 

Log. . 

■ 

3‘400468 


Log. . 

. 

3-456504 


47 “ 41' 




Lat. and Long, by D. R.:— 


38' 


Lat. . 

. 37'- 45 ' 36" N. 

Long. . 21 '’ 

is" W. 

From this 

position Santa Maria 

(Azores) bore S. 

73” 

W., distant 


170 miles. 


The other navi^jators thought the land sighted was the 
Rock of Lisbon. 

The bearing and distance of Lisbon from the position by 
D.R. without allowance for variation :— 

Lat. (Lisbon) . . 38"’ 42'N. Long.9” 8'W, 

Lat. by D. K. . . 33 46 N. Long.20 41 W; 


Diff. lat. 


4 *’ $ 6 ^ 

. 29O niff. long. . 

Dep. . 



693 

563 


Lisbon bore from the position by dead-reckoning, without allowing 
for variation, N.- 62"^ E.; distant 636 miles. 


The bearing and distance of Lisbon from position by D.R., 
allowing 5° W. variation ;— 


Lat. (Lisbon) 
Lat. by D. R. 

Diff. lat. . 


38" 42' N. 
37 45 N. 

_ C> - — / 

o 57 


Long. . 
Long. . 


Diff. long. . 
Dep. . 


9° 8' W. 
21 38 W. 


12° 30' 


750 

591 


From this position Lisbon bore N. 84° E., distant 594 miles. 


All the Masters and Pilots were considerably out in their 
reckonings ; but Columbus proved himself to be the best navi¬ 
gator of them all. 

It will be noticed that both on the outward and homeward 
voyages Columbus overestimated his distance run considerably, 
. a fact which it is exceedingly difficult to account for, especially 
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OTHER VOYAGES 

in the first case, when the current was with him the whole way 
out. He was within the drift of the north-east trades and should 
have overran his log. On the homeward voyage he experienced 
no effects of*currents, being between the north-easterly drift 
and the Gulf Stream. It is constantly stated in the Journal 
that he found the currents were against him. That is not tnie; 
and it is obvious that he told his people that the currents were 
adverse, in order to justify the false reckoning he gave out to 
them. He probably took observations much more frequently 
than is recorded, and j^ersuaded his creAV that he could thereby 
correct his departure by dead-reckoning. As a matter of fact 
he could not do so, neiLhcr could he ascertain the direction and 
velocity of currents. 

With the cruise among the islands, the search for the main¬ 
land, and the subsequent voyages of Columbus, it is not within 
my province to deal. No particular navigational interest attaches 
to the cruise among the islands, and the other voyages are note¬ 
worthy chiefly as evidence of the skill with which mariners of 
those days, ill provided as they were with instrumental appli¬ 
ances and possessing but little geographical, astronomical, 
or meteorological knowledge, navigated their queer little shi])s 
across the wi<le ex])anse of the western ocean. Acting on the 
experience gained during the first voyage, Columbus adopted 
a more southerly course on his second venture, doubtless to 
avoid the Sargasso Sea. His powers of ol)servation and of 
making correct deductions from what he observed were wonder¬ 
ful. Those are the qualities, combined with his confidence in 
himself and in his mission, that distinguish him as a master 
mariner among all his fellows. It would be most unfair upon 
him to attribute to chance the fat^t that he availed himself 
of the north-east trades on his way out and of the westerly 
winds prevailing farther north on his way home. During his 
voyages to the north he must have noticed the prevalence 
of westerly winds in northern latitudes. He must have also 
known of the north-east trades, for they are frequently picked 
up in longitudes in which he was accustomed to sail. His course 
lay well within thdr influence during the months of September 
and October, and he may have gathered from the “ unknown 
pilot ” that they prevailed right across the ocean. He observed 
facts and acted upon them. What he could not have known, 
and must have been delighted to find, is that, in winter, the 
prevailing winds on the western ;side of the Atlantic are east 
or to the southward of east or south-westerly out of the Gulf 
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of Florida, and would enable him to lay a northerly course 
until he got well within the belt of westerly winds. Be that as 
it may, he certainly adopted the best possible course outward 
bound by sailing south to the Canaries till he got hito the region 
of the north-east trades, and then, under their influence, sailing 
west on a parallel. On his homeward voyage he was equally 
wise in making sufficient northing to get well within the influence 
of prevailing westerly winds. Moreover, his cosmographical and 
meteorological knowledge may have been sufficient to make 
him understand that the northerly course was the direct route 
from Palos to the Bahamas, and that he could follow it on his 
way home, but could not do so on his way out on account of 
the prevalence of westerly winds. 

It is at any rate a fact that a sailing ship voyaging to-day 
from Palos to the Bahamas and back, with all our geographical, 
meteorological, astronomical, and navigational laiowledge at 
her disposal, could not follow a belter cotirse out and home 
than tliat adopted by Columbus more than four hundred 
years ago. 
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APPENDIX A 


THE DATE OF COLUMBUS’S BIRTH ESTABLISHED 

T here is no subject in connection with Columbus which has excited 
so much controversy as the date of his birth. Las Ca.sa.s and his son 
Ferdinand say nothing about it; while the Admiral liimself, although 
he never says at any given date “ I am such and such an age," does make 
several allusions to his age at different periods of his past life ; which, when 
they are collected and examined togetlier, contradict each other so completely 
that they result in nothing at all. It seems as though tliere were a conspiracy 
of silence on the part of his contemporaries ; and it is more than likely that 
for some purpose of his own he wislicd the date of his birth not to lie known, 
partly because lie did not wish his humhle origin to be traccil. Columbus on 
eight separate occasions thus makes mention of certain periods dining which 
he was engaged upon one thing or another ; and these statements all contradict 
one another. 

The dates assigned to his birth by various hi.storians range Initween the 
years 1430 and 1456—a difference oi twenty-six years. Navarrete gives the 
date as 1430. but his evidence for it rests on ii. passage in the life of Kamusio'.s 
" Peter Martyr " which cannot be alloweil the necessar}' historical weight in con¬ 
tradiction to the ma.sB of evidence that lies against it. The two other most popular 
dates hitherto have been 1436 and 1446. ITie date 1436, w'hich has been 
adopted by no less than eighteen authorities, including l^rescott, Humboldt, 
Hoeffer, and Irving, is based on the statement or .^'niaklez, with whom 
Columbus lived for some time, that the Admiral was alxmt .seventy years old 
when he died. The chief objections against it are that Columbus’s mother 
would in that case have had to be fifty-five years of age when her youngest 
child was bom ; and also that in the year 1470 it would make the Admiral 
tliirty-four years of age : whereas there is an authentic legal tlocumeiit of that 
year in wliich Columbus is described as having completed nineteen years. 

The next mo.st popular date among scholars has Ixicn .somewhere Ix-twcen 
1446 and 1447, the date adopted alter much research by Henry Harrisse, the 
cliief of the modem historians of Columbus. Ibis date is arrived at by regarding 
certain of Columbus’s own statements as true and others as untrue. In a letter 
written in 1501 Cxilumbus says that he was quite young when he went to sea, 
and he had continued his seafaring life up to fhe date of writing his letter, 
and that he had navigated for forty years. In another place he says that he first 
went to sea at the age of fourteen. If, therefore, in the year 1501 he had been 
at sea for forty years, and if he was fourteen years old when he went to .sea, he 
must have been fifty-four years old in the year of writing. This date is arrived 
at also in another way. In Columbus's Journal for the 25th of December 1492 
he says that he has been at sea for twenty-three years without interruption. 
In another place he says that the negotiations in Spain occupied eight years ; in 
another that nine yearn had been spent in making discoveries. Twenty-three 
and eight and nine years added together make forty years, wbich, added to 
the fourteen years spent in Genoa before he went to .sea, would again make 
him fifty-four years old in the year 1500. The first objection to this date is 
that the calculation is «nerely based on Columbus's own statements, wliich 
were notoriously inexact, and that other statements of his could be found to 
contradict this one. The next objection is that if he was bom in 1446 his 
father and mother must have had their five cliildren through a period of 
twnty-four years, as Columbus’s younger brother was bom in 1468, and his 
sister Bianchmetta was bom later still. 
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The other dates axe all based on some combination of the various puzzling 
statements made by Columbus as to the way in which his life was divided, 
and none of them now merits serious mention (although many of them have 
been the subject of extensive monographs) except the date 1451, which was 
first put forward by Mr Richard Davy in an article in the NUtional Review for 
October 1892, and was ably established by Seiior de la Rosa in his paper read 
before the International Congress of Americanists held in Paris in September 
1900 ; and was in 1903 the subject of a very able monograph by M, Henry 
Vignaud, in which a critical study was made of the various dates assigned to 
the birth of Columbus, and 145T announced as the true date. The evidence 
for this date rested on notarial documents recently discovered in Genoa. In one 
document, dated Octotx'r 31, 1470, it is expressly stated that Christopher 
Cxjlumbus had reached the full age of nineteen years —major annis decemnovem. 
Tliis was interpreted by M. Harrisse as meaning that Columbus was more than 
nineteen years of age and less than twenty-five, as the statutes of Genoa at this 
time recognised several ages as constituting a majority for dilTerent purposes. 
Unfortunately for this argument, however, although the ages of sixteen, seven¬ 
teen, eighteen, and twenty-five were all recognised as constituting majorities 
for different purposes, the age of nineteen was not. There can, according to 
M. Vignaud’s argument, be no reason for mentioning the age of nineteen in 
this document except that it was the actual age of Columbus. The legal 
majority necessary for the act he was then performing was (as he was accom¬ 
panied by his father) sixteen ; all that the notary had to record was that he 
was a major, and he added for purijo.ses of description and identification that he 
was a major of nineteen years. 

T.aking this document, therefore, as evidence in its .simplest and most 
natural reading, ai\d assuming that Columbus was nineteen years of age in 
October 1470, it follows that he was bom in 1451. It then becomes interesting 
to see how far f l\is can be reconciled with Columbus's own statements and the 
known facts of his life. Knowing what we do of the birth-dates of other members 
of his fatnily, this date would make a difference of twenty years between the 
birth of Domenico’s eldest and youngest children—a sufficiently wide interval; 
any attempt to fix the date of his birth earlier than this increases the interval 
to an impossible extent, as it is very unusual for a woman to bear children 
through a period of much longer than twenty years. In a letter of the 7th of July 
1503 Columbus says that he first offered his services when he was twenty-eight 
years old. We know that he arrived in Portugal in 1476, and that it wras about 
1479 that he began in earnest to think and speak about discovery—which 
would make him twenty-eight years old at that time. Tlie authenticity of the 
date I4.'5i may be regarded as finally established by the recent discovery of 
another Genoese document dated August 25, 1479. and first published in the 
Giornale storico e litterario della Liguria for January 1904, in which Columbus 
is referred to as being at that time about tw'cnty-seven years old. The other 
very elaborate arguments by which this date is arrived at are to be found in 
the " Real Birth-Date of Columbus : A Critical Study of the various Dates 
assigned to the Birth of Christopher Columbus ; Tlie Real Date 1451 ; With a 
Bibliography of the Question. By Henry Vignaud. London : Henry Stevens, 
Son & Stiles, 1903.” 

Other important works bearing on the subject are ;— 

Harrissk, Henry, " Chri.stophe Colomb.” Paris, 1884. Vol. i. pp. 223-241. 

Sangoinetti, L’ABBfe, " Anno della nascita di Christoforo Colombo.” Genoa, 
1891. 

De la Rosa, G., “ La solution de tous Ics problemcs relatifs a Christophe 
Colomb,” etc. Paris, 1902. 

Ruge, Dr Sophus, " Columbus.” Berlin, 1902. 

Asserto, Ugo, " La data della iiascita di Colombo accertata da un docu- 
mento nuevo” (Giornale storico e litterario della Liguria, Jan.-Feb. 1904). 
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THE TOSCANELLI LETTER 

I N or about the year 1547 Bartolome cle las Casas, writing a biography 
of Columbus from the; pajicrs of the Admiral placed in his hands by 
Ferdinand Cohimbus, writes ;— 

“ The said Master Paul, having received the letters irom Columbus, rt;plied 
in a Icttc-r written in Latin, incorporating therein thi' letter he had written to 
Hernando Martinez, canon, which letter I saw and had in my hands, it l)eing 
translated from Latin into Romance (Sj)anish).” 

Briefly put, the story of the Toscanelli letter is this ;— 

This Latin text of a letter from Paolo 'roscanclli, long sought for, was 
supposed to have Ix'en di.scovered, in 185S or 1871—no matter which, here— 
written in the Admiral’s own handwriting on one of the blank pages of the 1477 
edition of the " Historia Rerum nbique Gestarum’' of Aeneas Sylvius I’icco- 
lomini (Pius II.). Columbus is supf'osed to have entrusted his own letter to a 
lx)renzo Birardi or Girardi, a Florentine engaged in mercantile pursuits in 
Lisbon. If indeed he was the messenger lietween Columbus and Toscanelli, he 
.seems to have confined hinuself strictly to the discharge of his single task ; for 
in the reply To.scanelli seems to believe Columbus to lie a Portugue.se. 

No trace of the Cxtlumbus letter to Paolo To.scanelli wns found among 
Toscanelli’s papers ; nor indeed any trace of his answer to Columbus, although, 
at the reepicst of Duke Hercules d’Este, a search was made within twelve 
years of Toscanelli’s death. 

Nor have we any mention of the means by w'hich the reply w'as sent to 
Columbus, although the name of the man who carried the letters from ('olumbus 
is preserved. A diligent search has failed to reveal the authentic]>resence in 
Lisbon of any such person as lleniarrdo Martinez, familiar of the King of 
Portugal. This may prove an interesting jmint, as, if the Toscanelli letter is a 
forgery, the added weight and evidence of the letter to Martinez must have 
been incorporated in it at some time and place where there could be no question 
of producing Martinez to testify to its authenticity. 

■Die Latin text of the letter, which should lx> a copy of the only real authen¬ 
tic text, is faulty and unscholarly. Two possible explanations of this have Ixjen 
put forward :— 

(a) That Columbus may have entered the letter in his book from memory, 
guided in his use of Latin by the scanty light of his own cla,ssical 
acquirements. 

{b) Tliat Toscanelli may have used an amanuensis or scrilre, who played 
havoc with his prose. 

But there is no reason to suppose that he used the scrilx; on this only 
occasion, or that the scribe should have been allowed to stmd forth a document 
defaced, especially sucll a document as this; no merely friendly lei ter, but a 
letter of approval and encouragement from one of the greatest men of his own 
time to one who had put forth such a plan as must have seemed magnificent 
and startling even to a great geographer. 

Beyond the usual eulogistic words of address, the whole tone of the letter 
is one of preoccupied acceptance of Columbus's scheme. We have ample proof 
of the fact that it was considered in learned circles a very wild scheme, if a 
magnificent one : but the writer of the Toscanelli letter could not have been 
less surprised had he lived with this prospect by him all his life. Tlie ordinary 
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supposed obstacles are not mentioned, the dangers and uncertainties are not 
discussed : in spite of the accepted geographical conceptions of his time, the 
writer goes back to a writer of the first century and puts forward his assertions 
as true, although these very assertions were not true, and had been discussed 
and disposed of by Ptolemy. 

Of this more will Ik: .said presently. 

Apart from the fact tliat no likely Martinez, canon and courtier, can be 
found, there are many arguments to be put forw-ard against any letter having 
been asked for from Toscaiielli by iinybody connected with the Portuguese 
Court, at the time mentioned as tlie date of the letter, namely, 1474. 

1. Between T474 and 1470 Portugal was engaged in war with Spain ; and 
Alphonso V. had no leisure to form or foster schemes f<.)r voyages of discovery, 

2. The Treaty in 1479 ended the war. In this Treaty of Alca^ores the fields 
for new discoveries re.scrvetl by Spain and Portugal are clearly defined. There 
is no sif^m of any intention on tlie part of Aljihonso to claim lor himself lands 
or land discovered to the westward. Had lie had any such schemes he wmidd 
not have failed to include some reservation thereon in his Treaty, especially 
if w'e consider that legends had always been current on the existt'ncc of mythical 
countries in the mid.st of the Atlantic. 

3. Apart from the reproach already made on the ground of its unscholarly 
Latin, the To.scanelli letter is also fantastic a,ud inexact. The inforniixtion given 
on the lands about to be discovered, w'hicli are identified in the w'liter’s mind 
with the extreme East (China), is given in evident ignorance of the later inter¬ 
nal changes of China ; based, in tact, on the fantastic tale recounted by Marco 
I’olo to a Pisan trai’cller, Rusticiano, and by^ him published, under the title 
of Jl Milione, at the end of the thirteenth century. Had Toscanelli wished he 
could have gathered information by' hearsay from travellers lately returned 
from China, or lead several descriptions of the lands they' had visited. Two 
at least hail experience wide enough to command respect. These are Bartolom¬ 
meo Fiorentino, returned in 1424 after twenty-four years, and Niccolo di 
Conti, returned in 1439 after forty years in the East. 

The scientific sujiport afforded by the Toscanelli letter to the schemes of 
Columbus is strangely unsound. It is dra»vn from the “Imago Mundi ” of 
Cardinal PieiTe d’Ailly', and from Alaiinus of Tyre, who.se works have perished in 
the originals, but wiiose theories are knowui to us by the fact that Ptolemy dis¬ 
cussed them at length and refused them. Toscanelli could have had easy access 
to the extant Greek texts of Ptolemy, or even seen, in MS., the translation of 
Jacopo .\ngelo, which W’as done in 1409 or 1410, although not published till 
1475, at Vicenza. Had he borrowed for once from Marinus of Tyre he would 
not, however, have failed to comment in some way on the fact tliat Ptolemy 
shows the calculations of'Marinus of 'fy'^e to be erroneous. 

And here a consideration by the way is not entirely out of place, if we are 
to try and establish the probable date of authorship of these famous letters. 
The translation of Ptolemy was first printed in 1475. The MS. existed but w’as 
not accessible to Columbus. The “ Imago Mundi ” was printed between 1480 and 
1490. Columbus only came across these two books late in his career, as it is 
rea.sonable to suppose that only late in his career did he become possessed of 
the greater part of any scholarship he could boast of. From these three sources, 
IHolcmy, the “ Imago Mundi,” and the '• Milione” of Marco Polo, all the informa¬ 
tion contained in the Toscanelli letters is drawm. Columbus is known to have 
possessed a copy of the “ Imago Mundi,” a copy of the l^olemy, and a copy of 
the Marco Polo. He annotated the.se books fnely, and literally covered their 
margins with notes, the reading of which reveals that it was there he had 
found his geograpliical system. Among these notes there seems to have been 
no note made of the fact that Toscanelli had already imparted this knowledge 
to him. 

Tlxe perusal of these books and presumably the annotations belong to the 
period in w'hich Columbus was called to endure those heart-breaking cross- 
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examinations from learned assemblies, when he must have felt biiterly his 
lack of that book-learning which would have constituted in itself a claim to 
brotherhood with his learned judges, and the lack of which proved over and 
over again to be his chief and most insuperable misfortune—discrediting all his 
arguments at tin t sight, and branding him an adventurer in effect and in 
intention. 

If the Sovereigns of Spain had placed any reasonable ilegme of confidence in 
the scheme of Columbus, if they had thought that at best his expedition could 
prove to be more than a raid on a far-ofl land, or dreamed that his first incur¬ 
sion could open the way to a conquest by Spain of the lands lu; hojx-d to reach, 
they would have found means to con\-iuce him (hat the terms he demanded 
were jireposterous. If the promises of the Toscanelli letter alone had been taken 
seriously, Columbus would have possessed at once wealth far in excess of the 
wealth of any single Sovereign in the Old World. This very nnreasonahle dis- 
projwrtion between his claims and his position as a -sulijctl oi the Crown, how¬ 
ever exalted, was the veiy .source of all the litigations and hitterne.ss that 
followed. Tile jealousy against him, of which so niiieh lias been hc-ard, was no 
doubt not again.st his rank, but against the power which ivas la.st llowing into 
his hands, and which would ha\'e ended in gii'ing hi.s desi-eiidants power to 
wrest from the Ciown of Spam lhe.se very colonies on which ( olumhus hail 
planted the Hag ol Siiain, and laid taken ?ii her name. P'roin .some siicli teeliug 
as this the antagonism to him must iia vx .piling--a mistrust of his alien hlooil, 
which con.slituted him an hereditary enemy to the country to wliich he owed 
his greatness; a tear of the actual jiower which was his to wield. Otherwise 
his titles and his glory would not have roused very strong ieelings among 
the grandees of Spain, who thought themselves under any circuiiislauces 
infinitely Ix'tter men than he, and no doubt admitted no rivalry beyond (hat 
established by the law's of etiquette. Their feelings need not be supposeil to 
have differed greatly from the leelmg.s ol the English Ilou.se of Lorils in our 
own day towards a man of humble origin who is raised to the peerage lor other 
than political reasons. 

Concerning the possible authorship of the Toscancdli letter, one more con¬ 
sideration occurs to me here. The documents trom w'liich Las Casas ilrew his 
information W'cre deposited by Columbus at the convent ol Las Cuevas near 
Seville, and were jealously guarded by these religious till the year lOoq, when 
they passed into the hands of jNimo de Portugal, heir to the estates of Columbus. 
These monks were also the guardians of the papers of Bartholomew Columbus, 
who withdrew his papers in 150<). I mention this here in deference to the fact 
that M. Vignaud suggests Bartholomew as the possible forger of the famous 
letter. 

To sum up filially ; the real points are these : — 

(a) No trace of Toscanelli having received any letter Irom Martinez to lx.' 
found among his papers. 

{h) No trace of any reply sent from him to Martinez. 

(e) No trace of Toscanelli having received any letter from Columbus. 

(d) No trace of any reply of his to Columbus. 

(e) The original letter from Toscanelli to Martinez cannot be fouml in any 

archives. 

(/) Tlie personality of Martinez is a mysterious one, and there is no record 
of his existence, although he was supposed to have been a canon at 
Lisbon, and to have held an office at Court. 

(g) No trace existsof the original of the letter from To.scanolli to Columbus. 

(A) Columbus never mentioned this letter. 

(») ”51x6 letter contains matter un.scicntific and out of date. This matter 
is contained entirely in three books con.stantly read and annotated 
by Columbus. 
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(j) The scientific slaleiuents contained in the letter arc at variance with 
the ideas generally accepted by men of science in Toscanelli’s days 
and held by Toscanelli himself. 

{k) The description of the countries of the West is out of date ; and is in 
accordance with a talc written in the thirteenth '^entury by Marco 
Polo. Columbus had no ready means of correcting the tale of Marco 
Polo, but Toscanelli on the other hand must have hocn acquainted 
with the descriptions of recent travellers returned from China. 

As for Las Casas, the paragraph wltich 1 have quoted contains so many 
direct as.sertions that it can only be taken as evidence of a sincere misconcep¬ 
tion. It is not deliberate lying, on the face of it. Poor Las Casas was taken in, 
no doubt, by the guard-lcat copy, just as tlie new in\enter of it was, in 1858, 
or 1871—110 matter here which. He said he hail .seen it, and had it iu his own 
hands. So he thouglit most certainly. The spirit of truth bieatties in his words, 
although they are not literally correct. He had -seen a letter from I’aulus, 
Pliy.sicus, to Columbus, in Latin—all tliat is true, lie could not produce it or re¬ 
produce it, for what he had seen was iu the Admiral's own handwi'iting. He 
thought no doubt that he would come across tlie original, in time. 

As to the authorship, it would be much more rea.sonable to sujipose that 
Lorenzo Girardi played a jiractieal joke 011 Columbus, and wrote the reply to a 
letter which he diil or did not deliver, than to ascribe it to Toscanelli. Hut then 
Columbus would harilly have faded to be struck liy the fact that Toscanelli 
read the scll.same three books that he did, and that the limits of his know¬ 
ledge coincided .so strangely reilli his own ! Hie most ri-asoiiable explanation of 
the forgery seems to lie the one suggested on pg). 81-82, although it is 
entirely unsupported by any historical evidence. 
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CAPITULATION OF APRIL 17, 149-! 

Trandation 

T UE thiiiRS supplicated wliicli your Ihj^lincs.ses {;ive and declare to Clu’is- 
topher C!ohimbus in some satistacliou lur vvliat he is to discover in 
the oceans, and kn the voyage which now, with the aid of God, he is 
about to make theiem m the service ot your Hij^dmes.ses, are as follows : - 
I-'irst, that yoiii Highnesse,s as Loids that are ot the said oceans make from 
this time the said Don Chiistoplier Columbus your Admiial m all those islands 
and mainlands which by his hand and industry .'.hall be discovered 01 acquired 
in the said oceans ilurmg his lite, and after his death his heirs and successors, 
from one to another perpetually, witli all the pre-eminences and prerof'atives 
belonfiing to the said office and according as Don Alonso ICnriques, your High 
Admiral ol Castile, and the other jiredecessors in the said ollice held it in their 
districts -It so pleases their Highnesses. John de Coloina. 

Likewise, that your Highne.sses make the said Don Christopher your Viceroy 
and Governor General in all the said islands and mainlands and islands which, 
as has been said, he may discover or acquire- in the said .seas ; and that lor the 
government of each one and of any one ot them, he may make .selection of three 
persons lor each office, and that your Highnesses may choose and select the 
one who shall be most serviceable to you, and thus the lauds which our Lord 
shall permit him to discover and acqune will be Ix'tter govemeil hi the service 
of your Highnesses.—It so pleases their Highnesses, jolm de Coloma. 

Item, that all and whatever merchandise, whether it be pearls, precious 
stones, gold, silver, .spices, and other things whatsoever, and merchandise of 
whatever kind, name, and manner it may be, which may be bought, bartered, 
discovered, acquired, or obtained within the linuts ol the said Admiralty, your 
Iliglmesses grant henceforth to the said Don Chrisloiiher, and will that h<‘ may 
have and take for himself the tenth part ot all of them, deductmg all the 
expenses which may be incurred therein ; so that of what shall remain free 
and clear he may have and take the tenth part for himself and do with it as 
he wills, the other nine parts remaining lor your Highnesses.—It so pleases 
their Higlmesses. John de Coloma. 

Likewise, that if on account of the merchandise that he might bring from 
the said Lslands and lands which as aforesaid he shall acquire and discover, 
or of that wliicli may be taken in exchange for the same from other merchants 
here, any suit should arise in the place wliere the said trade and tralfic shall bo 
held and conducted; and if by the pre-eminence of Ms ollice of Admiral it 
may belong to Mm to know ol such suit, it may please your Higlmesses that 
he or Ms deputy, and no other judge, may take cognisance of the said suit, and 
thus it is decreed henoeforth.—It .so pleases their Higlmesses if it belongs to 
the said office of Admiral, as the said Admiral Don Alonso Enriques held it and 
the others, Ms predecessors in their districts, and if it be just. John de Coloma. 

Item, that in all the ycssels wMcli may be equipped for the said traffic and 
negotiation each tirae,aud whenever and as often as they may be equipped, 
the said Admiral Don Christopher Columbus may, if he wishes, contribute and 
pay the^eighth part of all that may be expended in the equipment. And also 
that he may have and take of the profit the eighth part of all wMch may 
result from such equipment.—It so pleases their Highnesses. John de Coloma. 

431 . 
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These are executed and despatched with the responses of your Highnesses 
at the end of each article in the town of Santa de la Vega de Granada, on 
the seventeenth day of April in the year of the Nativity of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ one thousand four hundred and ninety-two. I, the King. I, the Queen. 
By the order of the King and of the Queen. John de Cojoma. Registered, 
Calfena. 


CAPITULATION OF APRIL 30, 1492 

IN THE NAME of the Holy Trinity and Eternal Unity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, three persons really distinct and one ^vine essence 
which lives and reigns for ever without end, and of the blessed and glorious 
Virgin, Saint Mary, our Lady, his Mother, whom we regard as sovereign and 
advocate in all our actions, and to her honour and worship, and of the blessed 
Apostle Saint James, light and mirror of the Spains, patron and guide of the 
Kings of Castile and Leon, and likewise to the honour and worship of all the 
otlicr sainks of the celestial court. Now though according to nature man cannot 
know perfectly what Ciod is, however great His knowledge of the world may 
be, yet he can know Him by .seeing and contemplating His wonders and the 
work.s- and acts which He has done and does every day, since all works are 
done by His power, governed by His wisdom, and maintained by His good¬ 
ness ; and thus man can understand that God is the beginning, middle, and 
end of all things, and that in Him they arc comprehended ; and He maintains 
each one in that stale which He has ordained for them, and all have need of 
Him and He has no need of them, and He is able to change them whenever He 
may choose, according to His will; and it is not in His nature to change or alter 
in any manner ; and He is called King over all Kings, because from Him they 
derive their name and by Him they reign, and He governs and maintains 
them, and they are His vicegerents, each one in His kingdom, placed by Him 
over the nations to maintain them in justice and in truth, temporally ; which 
is shown completely in two ways, one being spiritual, as the prophets and 
saints have shown, to whom our Lord gave grace to have accurate knowledge 
of things and to cause them to be understood; the other is according to nature, 
as philosophers have .shown, who weie discemers of things naturally. For the 
saints said that the King is set upon earth in the place of God to fulfil justice 
and to give to each one his due, and therefore they called him the heart and 
.soul of the people ; and just as the soul is in the heart of man, and by it the 
body lives and is maintained, so in the King resides justice, which is the life 
and support of the people of his dominions ; and just as there is but one heart 
and by it all the members "are united to form one body, even so all the members 
of the kingdom, however many they may be, are one, because the King must 
be, and is, one, and therefore they must be all one with him to follow him and. 
to help in the things which he has to do; and according to nature the philo¬ 
sophers .said that kings arc the head of tire kingdom, for as from the head 
proceed the perceptions by which all the members of the body are directed, 
even so by the mandate which proceeds from the King, who is Lord and head 
of all the members of the kingdom, they must be governed and directed and 
must pay obedience thereto; and so great is the authority of the power of 
kings, that all laws and rights are subject to their power, for they do not 
derive it from men, but from God, whose place they occupy in matters tem¬ 
poral ; to whom among other things it chiefly appertains to love, honour, and 
protect his people, and among others he must especiallj’ select and honour those 
who deserve it on account of the services they have rendered to him; and 
therefore, the king or prince, among his other powers, not only can but ought 
to bestow favours upon those who are deserving thereof for the services t&y 
have rendered to him and for the goodness he may find in them. And because 
adK>ng the other virtues appertainmg to kings, according to the saying of the 
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philosophers, justice is one, and is the virtue and truth of tilings, and by it 
the world is best and most righteously maintained, and it is, as it were, a 
fountain from which all rights flow, and it always exists in the dispositions of 
just men, never failing, and giving and distributing to each his due ; and it 
comprehends in itself all the principal virtues, and very great utility arises 
therefrom, for it causes every one to hve prudently and peaceably according 
to his condition, witliout fault and witliout error ; aTid thereby the good be¬ 
come better, receiving rewards for the good deeds they have done, and the 
Others are reformed and atnended. And tliis jusUce consists of two jirincipal 
parts, tile one commutative, which is between one man and another ; the other 
distributive, in which are obtained the rewards and remunerations of the good 
and virtuous lalxnirs and services which good men do lor kings and princes 
and for the public wellare of tlieir kingdoms. And since, as the laws ilecfare, to 
give rewards to those who serve well and faithfully is a thing which is very 
becoming to all men, but especially to kings, princes, and great lords, who have 
the power to do it, and it is their peculiar privilege to honour and exalt those 
who serve them well and faithfully, and who.se virtue.s and .services deserve 
it; and in rewarding good deeds the kings who do so show that they are dis- 
cemers of virtue and likewise administrators of pistice, for justice does not 
consist only in the. exetiijilary jiunishnienl of evil-iloers, but also in rewarding 
the good. And moreover another great utility arises f herefrom, for it incites 
the. good to lx.-come moie virtuous aiul the wicked to amend themselves, and 
when thi.s cour.se is not piirsiietl the contrary might hapjx-ii. And since among 
the other rewanls and re im me rations which kings can liestow upon those who 
serve them well and faithfully they can honour and elevate them among the 
Olliers of their family, and ennoble, decorate, and honour fheni, ami confer 
many other benefits, graces, am! favours u(5on them : Therefore, considi'ring 
and taking into account all that i.s atoresaiil, we de.sirc that-by this our patent 
of privilege, or by the transerijit (hereof .signed by a public .scrivener, all who 
now are and shall be from lienceforfh may know that we Don Ferdinand and 
Donna Isaliella, by the gr.iie ut (lod King and yiieeii of t'-astile, Lcoii, Aragon, 
Sicily, Graiuida, Toledo, Valencia, (.laliiaa, Majorca, Seville, Sanhnia, Corsica, 
Murcia, Jaeii, Algaibe, Algeciras, Gibraltar, and the Canary Islands ; Count and 
Countess ol Barcelona; Lords of Biscay and Molina; Duk<-s of .Vthens and Nco- 
patria; Count.sof Kous.sillon and Cerdagiie, Marquises of Oristano and Goziano, 
have seen a jiatont of grace, signed with our names and sealed with our seal, 
made in this manner ; Don Ferdinand and Donna Isabella, by the grace of God 
King and Queen of Castile, Ix'on, Aragon, Sicily, Granada, Toledo, V^alencia, 
Galicia, Majorca, Seville, Sardinia, Corilova, Corsica, Murcia, Jacui, Algarlie, 
Algeciras, Gibraltar, and the t.'anary Islands ; Count and Countless ol Barcelona; 
Lords of Biscay and Molina ; Dukes of Athens and Neojiatria ; Counts of 
Roussillon and Cerdagiie, Marquises of Ori.stano anil Goziano ; Forasmuch as 
you, Christopher Columbus, are going by our command, with some ol our ships 
and with our subjects, to discover and acquire certain islands ami mauiland 
in the ocean, and it is hoped that, by the help of God, some of the said islands 
and mainland in the said ocean will be discovered and acquired by your pains 
and industry ; and therefore it is a just and reasonable thing that since you 
incur the said danger for our service you should lie rewarded for it, and as we 
desire to honour and favour you on account of what is aforesaid, it is our will 
and pleasure that you, *the said Christopher Columbus, after you have dis¬ 
covered and acquired the said islands and mainland m the said ocean, or any 
of them whatsoever, shall be our Admiral of the said island.s and mainland 
which you may thus discover and acquire, and shall lie our Admiral and Vice¬ 
roy and Governor therein, and shall be emi^wered from that time forward to 
call and entitle yourself Don Christopher Columbus, and that your sons and 
successots in the said office and charge may likewise entitle and call themselves 
Don, and Admiral and Viceroy and Governor thereof ; and that you may have 
power to use and exercise the said office of Admiral, together with the said 
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office of Viceroy and Governor of the said islands and mainland which yon 
may thus discover and acquire, by yourself or by your lieutenants, and to 
hear and determine all the suits and causes civil and criminal appertaining to 
the said office of Admiralty, Viceroy, and Governor according as you shall 
find by law, and as the Admirals of our kingdoms are accustomed to use and 
exercise it; and may have power to punish cind chastise delinquents, and 
exercise the said offices of Admiralty, Viceroy, and Governor, you and your 
said lieutenants, in all that concerns and appertains to the said offices and to 
each of them ; and that you shall have and levy the fees and salaries annexed, 
belonging and appertaining to the said offices and to each of them, according 
as our High Admiral in the Admiralty of our kingdom levies and is accustomed 
to levy them. And by this our patent, or by the transcript thereof signed by a 
public scrivener, we command Prince Don Juaui, our very dear and well-beloved 
sou, and the Infantes, dukes, prelates, marquises, counts, masters of orders, 
priors, commanders and members of our Council, and auditors of our chamber, 
alcaldes, and other justices whomsoever of our household, court, and chancery, 
and sub-commanders, governors of castles and fortified and unfortified houses, 
and all councillors, assistants, governors, alcaldes, baihffs, judges, veinticuatros, 
jurats, knights, esquires, officers, and hege men of all the cities, towns, and 
places of our kingdoms and dominions, and of those which you may conquer and 
acquire, and the captains, masters, mates, officers, mariners, and seaman, our 
natural subjects who now arc or hereafter shall be, and each and any of them, 
that upon the said islands and mauiland in the said ocean being discovered and 
acquired by you, and the oath and formality requisite in such case having 
been made and done by you or by him who may have your procuration, they 
shall have and hold you from henceforth for the wdiole ol your life, and your 
son and successor after you, and successor after successor for ever and ever, 
as our Admiral of the said ocean, and as Viceroy and Governor of the said 
islands and mainland, which you, the said Don Christopher Columbus, may 
discover and acquire ; and they shall treat wdlh you, and with 5'our said 
lieutenants whom you may place in the said offices of Admiral, Viceroy, and 
Governor, about everythiixg appertaining thereto, and shall pay and cause 
to be paid to you the salary, dues and other things annexed and appertaining 
to the said offices, and shall observe and cause to be observed towards you all 
the honours, graces, favours, liberties, pre-eminences, prerogatives, exemptions, 
immunities, and all other thmgs, and each of them, which in virtue of the 
said offices of Admiral, Viceroy, and Governor you shall be entitled to have 
and enjoy, and which ought to be observed towards you in every respect fully 
and completely so that nothing may be diminished therefrom ; and that 
neither therein nor in any part thereof shall they place or consent to place 
hindrance or obstacle against you ; for we by this our patent from now hence¬ 
forth grant to you the said offices of Admiralty, Viceroy, and Governor, by 
right of inheritance for ever and ever, and we give you actual and prospective 
possession thereof, and of each of them, and power and authority to use and 
exercise it, and to collect the dues and salaries annexed and appertaining to 
them and to each of them, according to what is aforesaid. Concerning all tliat 
is aforesaid, if it should be necessary and you should require it of them, wd 
command our chancellor and notaries and the other officers who are at the 
board of our seals to give, dehver, pass, and seal for you our patent of privi¬ 
leges with the circle of signatures, in the strongest, firmest, and most sufficient 
manner that you may request and may find needful, and neither one nor the 
other of you or them shall do contrary hereto in any manner, under penalty 
of our displeasure and of ten thousand maravedis to our chamber, upon every 
one who shall do to the contrary. And further we command the man who shall 
sliow them this our patent, to cite them to appear before us in our court, 
wheresoever we may be, within fifteen days from the day of citation, under 
the said penalty, under which we command every public scrivener who may be 
summoned for this purpose, to give to the person who shall show it to him. a 
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certificate thereof signed with his signature, whereby we ni^ know in what 
manner our command is executed. Given in our city of Granada, on the 
thirtieth day of the month of April, in the year of the nativity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ one thousand four hundred and ninety-two. I the King. I the 
Queen. I, John de Coloma, Secretary of the King and of the Queen, our Lords, 
caused tliis to be written by their command! Granted in form, Roderick, 
Doctor. Registered, Sebastian Dolano. Francis de Madrid. Chancellor. 
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I T was the habit of Columbus on receiving his appointm«nt as Admiral of 
the Indies and always afterwards to sign himself “ el Almirante ”—the 
Admiral; sometimes he put his name above this title and sometimes not. 
When he did it was his habit to write it “ Xpo Ferens ”—a piece of affectation 
supposed, with its mixture of Greek and Latin, to indicate learning, which in 
the academic sense of the word Columbus did not possess. Over this .signature 
it was his habit to place the following cipher, of which the significance is not 
certainly known :— 

.S. 

.S.A.S. 
XM Y 
Xpo Ferens. 

The most likely reading of it is. Salve, Xristus, Maria, Ynsepkus. This is 
arrived at by taking the top S for the invocation, and reading the other two 
lines as containing the first and last letters of the words indicated, the lower 
line containing the letters at tlic txsginning of the words and tlie top line the 
letters with which they end. Other and less probable interpretations have from 
time to time been suggested, of wlrich the following are the most interesting : — 

SALVABO 

SANCTVM SEPULCHRVM 
XKISTE MARIA YESVS 
XRISTE FERENS 

SEUVVS 

SVM ALTISSIMI SALVATORIS 
XRISTE MARIA YESVS 
XRISTE FERENS 

SERVVS 

SVPPLEX ALTISSIMI SALVATORIS 
XRISTE MARIA YOSEPII 
XRISTE FERENS 

SALVAT ME 

SALVATOR ADJVVET SVCCVRAT 
XSTVS MARIA YOSEPHVS 
XRISTE FERENS 

SVM 

SEQVAX AMATOR SERVVS 
XRISTI MARIAE YOSEPHI 
XRISTE FERENS 

SARACENOS 

SVniGAT AVERTAT SVBMOVEAT 
XSTVS MARIA YOSEPHVS 
XRISTE FERENS 

SERVIDOR 

SVS ALTERZAS SACRAS 
XRISTO'MARIA YSABEL 
XKISTE FERENS 

436 
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AFFIDAVITS OF JUNE I2, 1494 

INFORMATION AND TESTIMONY, ETC. 

T ranslatkm 

O N the caravel, Niiia, which is named Santa Clara, Thursday, June 12, 
in the year of the Birth of our fyord Jesus Christ 1494, the Most Mag¬ 
nificent lyord, Don Christoplier Columbus, High Admiral of the Ocean- 
Sea, Vice-Koy and perpetual Governor of the Island of San Salvador, and of all 
the other islands, and continental land of the Indies, discovereil and to lie dis¬ 
covered, lor the King and tor the Queen, our Lords, and tlieir t iqitaiii-General 
of the sea,-- rc<iuired me, Fernand Perez de Luna, one of the Ihdilic Notaries 
of the City of Isaliclla, on the part of tlieir Highnesses ; tliat in.nsmuch as he 
had left tlie said City Isalx-lla with three caravels to come and discover the 
continental land of the Indies, although he had already discoveivd part of it 
on the other voyage which he had first made here the past year of the Lord 
1493, and had not Ix-en able to Icani the truth in regard to it: because although 
he travi'lled a long distance beside it, he had not found jiersons on the .sea- 
coast who were able* to give a trustwprtiiy account of it, because they were all 
naked people who did not possess property of their own nor trade, nor go 
outside tlieir houses, nor did others conic to them, .according to what he learned 
from them : and on tliis ai count he did not declare afhrmatively that it was 
the continental land, excejit that he pronounced it doubtful, and had named 
it La Juana in memorj^ of the Prince Don Juan, our Lord : and now ho 
left the said city of Isatxdla the 24111 day of the month ol .April and came to 
seek the land of the said Juana nearest to the island of l.s.abella, which i.s 
shaped like a tri,angle extending from east to west, and the jioint is the 
eastern part, twimty-two leagues from Isabella : and he followerl its co.ast 
from the east to the west in order to go to a large island which the Indians called 
Jamaica, which he found after having gone a long distanci', and he named it 
La Isla de Santiago, and went along all its coast from east to west, and after¬ 
wards returned to the continental land, which he called La Juana, to the place 
which he had left: and he followed the coast of La Juana to the west many 
days, so that he said that according to his navigation he passed 335 leagues 
from the time he commenced to enter it until the present time, on which 
journey he perceived many times and pronouiiaxl this to Ik- continental land, 
by its formation and the information he had in regard to it, .and the name of 
the people of the Provinces, especially the Province of Mango : and now, after 
havmg discovered .an infinite number of islands, of whicli nobody has been 
able to count the whole, and arrived at a settlement, he took .some Indians, 
who told him that thh coast of this land extended to tlie west more than 
twenty days’ journeys, nor did they know if it ended there ; that from the 
place at which he liad arrived, he determined to go somewhat farther onward, 
m order that all the persons who came in these ships, among whom there are 
Masters of charts of jiavigation and very good Pilots, th(! most famous that 
he could select in the great armada which he brought from Castile; and in 
order that they might see how very great this land is, and that from liere the 
coast extends onward to the south, as he iold them, he went four days farther 
forward that all might be very certain that it was continental land, because 
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in all these islands and lands there are no people by the sea, except naked 
people who live by fishing, and never go inland, nor know what the world is, 
nor anything about it at four leagues distance from their houses; and they 
believe that there is nothing in the world save islands, and are a people who 
have no law nor doctrine, save to be bom and to die, nor havij they any know¬ 
ledge that they may be able to know of the world ; and in order that, after 
having finished the said voyage, no one might have cause, with malice, to 
speak ill of, and belittle the tmngs which merit great praise, the said Lord 
Admiral required me, the said Notary, as recited above, on the part of their 
Highnesses, to go personally with good witnesses to each one of the said caravels 
and publicly require the Master and company, and all the other people upon 
them, to say whether they had any doubt that this land was the mainland of 
the commencement of the Indies and the end to whomever in these parts might 
wish to come to Spain by land : and that if they had any doubt or knowledge 
in regard to it, that I should lieg them to make it known, because then it would 
remove the doubt and would show them that this is certain and that it is the 
continental land. And I complied with the request in this manner, and publicly 
required here in the caravel iV?; 7 a of the Master and Company, who are the 
persons I shall name below', each one by his name and of what place he is a 
citizen, and in the same manner, in the other two caravels aforesaid, I required 
of the Masters and company, and I thus declared it to them before the witnesses 
named below' : everything in the manner that the said Tx)rd Admiral had 
required it of me, I requiretl of them ; and I placed them under a penalty of 
10,000 maravedis, and the cutting out of the tongue for every time that each 
one hereafter should say contrary ti> w'hat they should now say : and if it shall 
be a ship's boy or a person of such condition, that he should lie given one 
hundred lashes and have his tongue cut out : and every one ha\'ing been thus 
required in all the three said caravels, each one by himsell with great care, the 
Pilots, and Masters and Mariners looked at their navigator's charts, and con¬ 
sidered and said as follows :— 

Francisco Niflo, citizen of Moguer, Pilot of the caravel Nifia, said that by 
the oath he had taken, he did not hear of or see an island which could have 
335 leagues on one coast from west to east, and which extended still farther; 
and that he saw now that the land turned to the south-south-west and to the 
south-west and w'est, and that certainly he had no doubt whatever that it was 
continental land : rather, he affirms it, and would maintain that it is continental 
land and not an island, and that before many leagues, in sailing along the said 
coast, land w'ould lie found wrhere there are civilised people of intelligence, who 
trade and who know' the world, etc. 

Item : Alonso Medel, citizen of Palos, Master of the caravel Nifia, said that 
by the oath he had taken, that he never heard of or .saw an island, etc. 

Item ; Johan de la Cosa, citizen of the Puerto de Santa Maria, Master of 
chart-making. Mariner of the said caravel Nifia, said that by the oath he had 
taken, that he never heard of nor saw an island, etc. 

Item : all the Mariners and ship’s boys and other persons who wrere in the 
said caravel Nifia, who Understood something in regard to the sea. all said 
with one voice publicly, and each one for liimself, that by the oath he had 
taken, that that was the continental land, because they never saw an island 
having 335 leagues ou one coast, and which extended still farther than that: 
and that certainly they had no doubt of its being the continental land, and 
rather they affirmed it to be so ; which said Mariners and ship’s boys are the 
following, and named in the following manner : Joh'in del Barco, citizen of 
Palos, Mariner; Moron, citizen of Moguer : Francisco de Lepe, citizen of 
Moguer : Diego Beltran, citizen of Moguer ; Domingo Ginoves ; Estefano Vene- 
ciano : Juan de Espafia Vizcahio : Gnomez Calafar, citizen of Palos: CRamiro 
Perez, citizen of I,epe ; Mateo do Morales, citizen of S. Juan del Puerto : 
Gonzalo Vizcaino, ship’s boy : Francisco Ginoves, citizen of Cordova ; Rodrigo 
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Molinero, citizen of Moguer : Rodrigo Calafar, citizen of Cartaya : Alonso Nifio, 
citizen of Moguer : Juan Vizcaino. 

Item : Bartholomew Perez, citizen of Rota. Pilot of the caravel San Juan, 
said that by the oath he had taken, that he never heard of nor saw an island, 
etc. 

Item : Alonso Perez Roldan, citizen of Mdlaga, Master of the said caravel 
5 . Juan, said that by the oath he had taken, that he never heard of nor saw 
an island, etc. 

Item : Alonso Rodriguez, citizen of Cartaya, Boatswain of the said caravel 
S. Juan, said that by the oath he had taken, that he never heard of nor saw an 
island, etc. 

Item : aU the Mariners and ship’s lx)ys and other persons who were in the 
said caravel S. Juan, who understood something in regard to the sea, all said 
with one voice publicly, and each one for himself, by the oath which they had 
taken, that that was continental land, l-KJcausc they never had seen an island 
of 335 leagues on one coast, and which extended still farther than that ^ and 
that certainly they had no doubt of its being continental land, rather they 
affirmed it to he so : which said Mariners and ship's boys arc the following, 
and named in the following manner: Johan Rodriguez, citizen of Ciudad- 
Rodrigo, Mariner: Sebastian de Ayamonto, citizen of Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
Mariner : Diego del Monte, citizen of Mog!ier, Mariner ; Francisco Calvo, citizen 
of Moguer, Mariner : Juan Dominguez, citizen of Palos, Mariner ; Juan Albar- 
racin, citizen of Puerto do Santa Maria, Mariner : Nicolas Estefano, Mallorquiu, 
Cooper : Cristobal Vivas, citizen of Moguer, ship's boy : Rodrigo de Santander, 
citizen of Moguer, ship’s boy : Johan Garces, citizen of Bcas, ship's boy : 
Pedro de Salas, Portuguese, citizen of Lisbon, sliip's boy : llcmand Loj)ez, 
citizen of Huelva, ship’s boy. 

Item : Cristobal Perez Nino, citizen of Palos, Master of the caravel Cardcra, 
said that by the oath he had taken, that he never heard of nor saw an island, 
etc. 

Item ; Fenerin Ginove.s, Boatswain of the said caravel Caydera, said that 
by the oath he had taken, that he never heard of nor saw an island, etc. 

Item : Gonzalo Alonso Galeote, citizen of Huelva, Mariner, of the said 
caravel Cardera, said that by the oath he had taken, that he never heard of nor 
saw an island, etc. 

Item : All the Mariners and ship’s boys, and other persons who were in the 
said caravel Cardera, who understand something in regard to the sea. all said 
with one voice publicly, and each one for himself, that by the. oath they had 
taken that that was the mainland, because they had never seen an island of 
335 leagues on one coast, and which extended stdl farther than that : and that 
certainly they had no doubt of its being the continental land, rather they 
affirmed it to be so : which said Mariners and ship’s toys arc the following, and 
named in the following manner: Juan de Jerez, citizen of Moguer, Mariner : 
Francisco Carral, citizen of I’alos, Mariner: Gorjon, citizen of I’alos, Mariner : 

i ohan Greigo, citizen of Genoa, Mariner : Alonso Perez, citizen of Huelva, 
larincr: Juan Vizcaino, citizen of Cartaya. Mariner: Cristobal Lorenzo, citizen 
of Palos, ship's boy: Francisco de Medina, citizen of Moguer, ship's boy: Diego 
Leal, citiaMsn of Moguer, ship’s toy : Francisco Nifio, citizen of Palos, ship’.s 
boy : Tristan, citizen of Valduema, ship’s boy. 

The witnesses who*were present to see all of the afore.said sworn, and each 
one by himself, according to, and in the manner contained above, Pedro de 
Teireros, Boatswain of the said Lord Admiral: and Ifligo Lopez do Zufiiga, 
Carver, Servsmts of tlje said Lord Admiral: and Diego Tristan, citizen of 
Seville : and Francisco de Morales, citizen of Seville, etc. 

In the city of Isabella, Wedne.sday, January 14, in the year of the birth 
of our.Lord Jesus Christ 1495, the said Lord Admiral ordered me, Diego de 
Pefialosa, Clerk of the Court of the King and of the Queen, our Lords, and 
their Notary Public in their Court and In all their realms and seigniories, to 
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investigate the registers and protocols of Fernand Perez de Luna, one of the 
public notaries of the said city, defunct,—^whom God have in his keeping— 
which had remained in my possession by virtue of an order given by the Lord 
Admiral to me, the said Diego de Peiialosa, .signed with his name, in order that 
I could copy from the said registers and protocols whatever ^writing might tie 
demanded of me autlioritatively: by which said order, I was required on the 
part of the stiid Lord Admiral to search the said registers and protocols of the 
said Fernand Perez de Luna, in which I would find the said requisition 
which is declared in this said writing, and should give it to him signed and 
sealed with my seal in public form, in a manner which shows it to be valid, 
inasmuch as he intends to make use of it at some suitable time. And I. Diego 
de Peiialosa, the aforesaid N of ary, in virtue ol the said order which 1 hold from 
the said Lord Admiral to copy clearly and autlioritatively any writings which 
may have passed before the aforesaid Fernand Perez da Luna, defunct notary 
.—wliom may God have in Ills kei'ping--which are in my pos.session, caused 
them to lie written and clearly and conformably copied and my signature to be 
affixed to same. In witness of the truth. 

Dikgo de Ph.^salosa. 
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MAJORAT AND WILL OF COLUMBUS 

FeBRUARV 22 , 1498 
Translation 

I N THE NAME of tho most Holy Trinity, which inspired me with the 
idea and afterwards made perfectly clear io me, that I could navif'ale 
and go to the Indies from Spain by traversing the Occan-sca weslwardly ; 
and this I made known to the King, Don Ferdinand, and to the Queen, Dona 
Isalxdia, our Lords ; and it pleased them to give me provisions and an equipage 
of men and ships, and to make me their Admiral in the said Ocean-sea, to tlie 
westward of an imaginary line which they ordered drawn from jxile to ])ole 
one hundred leagues west of the Capo Verde and Azores islands; and their 
Vicero3' and Governor General in all the mainlands and islands which I might 
find and discover to the westward of this line ; and they also granted that my 
eldest son should succeed me in the said offices, and in the same manner from 
generation to generation for ever and ever ; and that I should have tlie tenth 
of everything that might Ije discovered and iwssessed and produced in the 
said Almirautazgo ; and also the eighth part of the lands ami all the other 
things, and the salary which fitly belongs to the offices of Admiral. Viceroy, 
and Governor, and all the other pc'rquisites pertaining to the said offices, which 
is all more fully contained in mj^ Privilege and (.'apitulation, wliich I have from 
their Highnesses. 

And it pleased our All Powerful lx)rd that in the year One thousand four 
hundred and ninety-two I should discover the mainland of the Indies anil 
many islands, among which is Espanola, which the Indian inhabitants call 
Ayte and the Monicongos call Cipatif^n. Afterwards I came back to Castile to 
their Majesties, and they directed me to return to the undertaking and to found 
and discover more ; and thus our Lord gave me victory so that I ciinquered 
and made tributary the people of the island of Espanola, which is six hundred 
leagues around ; and I discovered many cannibal islands, and si'vcn hundred to 
the westw'ard of Espanola ajnong wliich is Jamaica, which we call Santiago, and 
three hundred and thirty-three leagues of mainland of the part from south to 
west, also one hundred and seven of the part of the north, which I had <lis- 
covered on my first voyage with many islands ; as will be seen more fully by my 
writings, memorandums, and navigators' maps. And lx:cause we hope in that 
high God that before long we may have a gixid and great revenue in the said 
islands and mainland, of which for the rea.son aforesaid the tenth and the 
eighth belong to me, with the salaries and perquisites aforesaid ; and because 
■wre are mortal and it is well that each one should order and leave declared to 
his heirs and succes.sors what he possesses and might possess Therefore it 
appeared well to me to found a Majorat from this eiglith part of lands !xnd offices 
and revenue, as I will sfcite below : 

In the first place : My son, Don Diego, shall succeed me, and if the Lord 
should dispose of him without his leaving sons, then my son, Don Ferdinand, 
shall succeed : and if our Lord should dispose of liim without leaving a son, 
or my ha\dng another jon, Don Bartholomew, my brother, shall succeed ; and 
then his eldest son ; and if our Lord should dispose of him without heirs, my 
brother, J)on Diego, shall succeed, being married or able to marry ; and then 
his eldest son shall succeed him ; and in this manner from generation to genera¬ 
tion perpetually, for ever after; commencing with my son Don Diego, and his 
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sons succeeding from one to another perpetually, or he not having a son, Don 
Ferdinand, my son, to succeed, as aforesaid; and then his son, he and the afore¬ 
said Don Bartholomew and Don Diego, my brothers, succeeding from son to 
son for ever after, if it should fall to them. 

And if it sliould plea.se our Lord that after having pas.sedi for some time in 
the line of one of the said successors, this Majorat should lack legitimate heirs, 
the nearest of kin to the person who inherited it and in whose possession it was 
proscribed, shall succeed him and inherit it; he being of legitimate birth, and 
his name, inherited from his father and ancestors, lx;ing Columbus. And no 
woman may in any manner inherit this Majorat except that neither here nor 
in the other extremity of the world there shall lie found a man of my true 
lineage whose name inherited from his ancestors shall be Columbus. And if 
this should happen (which God forbid), then in such a case the woman nearest 
in relationship and legitimate blood to the person who had in this manner come 
into possession of the said Majorat, shall have it; and this shall be with the 
conditions which I will give here below ; which are to be understood as applying 
to my .son, Don Diego, as well as to each one of the afore.said persons, or to 
whomever may succeed, each one of them, which conditions they shall fulfil, 
and not fulfilling them, in such case they shall lie deprived of the said Majorat, 
and the person nearest of kin to such a person in whose possession it was 
prosctilxjcl iK'caiise of not having fulfilled what T say here shall have it; which 
person failing to fulfil said conditions .shall be deprived of it, and another person 
the nearest of my lineage shall have it, providing he keeps the said conditions, 
which in this manner sliall endure perjH.‘,tually and shall be in the form above 
written. This forfeiture may not lie understood for trilling matters originating 
from lawsuits, but for important matters appertaining to the Jionour of God, 
and to my honour and to that of my lineage, which means to fulfil freely what 
I have ordained, entirely as I say; all of which I recommend to the Courts of 
Justice. And I entreat the Holy Father, who now is, and those who may succeed 
in the Holy Church, if it should happen that this my will and testament may 
require his Holy edict and mandates in order to be fulfilled, that in virtue of 
obedience and under penalty of Papal excommunication he shall order it; and 
that in no manner may it ever be disfigured : and likewise T entreat the King 
and Queen, our Sovereigns, and the prince Don Juan our Lord, their first¬ 
born, that t:ho.se who may succeed him, by the services I have rendered them 
and becau.se it is ju.st, that it may please them, and that they may not consent, 
that this my constitution of Majorat and testament, shall Ix'. disfigured, but 
that it may remain and l)c in the manner and form which I have ordained for 
ever ; that it may lie the service of the All Powerful God and the root and base 
of my lineage, arid a memory of the services 1 have rendered their Highnesses ; 
for I being bom in Genoa came to serve them here in Castile, and discovered 
tile Indies and the aforesaid islands for them, to the west of the mainland. 
Tliercfore I entreat their Highnesses that without lawsuit or demand or delay 
they may order summarily that this, my Privilege and testament, may be 
valid and may bo fulfilled as may lie. and is, contained therein; and I also entreat 
the Great Lords of the realms of his Highness, and the members of his Council 
and all the others who have or might have charge of justice or of a body {regi- 
fniento), that it may please them not to con.sent that this my will and testament 
shall tie without strength and virtue, but that it may be fulfilled as ordered by 
me ; as it is very just that a person of title who has served his King and Queen 
and the kingdom, should be respected in all that he may order and leave by 
testament or compromise, and Majorat and inheritance, and that it may not 
be transgressed in anything, neither in any part nor in all. 

In the first place Don Diego, my son, and all those who succeed me and 
de.scend from me, and likewise my brothers Don Bartholomew and Don Diego, 
shall bear my arms, which I shall leave after my days, without inserting any¬ 
thing more in them, and shall seal.with the seal of the arms. Don Diego, my 
Kia, or anyone else who inherits this Majorat, after having inherited and been 
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in possession of it, shall sign with my signature which I now use, which is an 
X with an S over it and an M with a Roman A over it, and over that an S and 
after it a Greek Y with an S over it, with its lines and points as is now my 
custom, and as will appear by my signatures of which many will be found, and 
as will appear bysthis. 

And he shall only write The Admiral although he may be given and may 
acquire other titles from the King ; this is to Ik* understood in the signature 
and not in his enumeration of titles, where he will be able to write all his titles 
as shall pleasf; him ; solely in the signature he will write The Admiral. 

The said Don Diego or anyone else who inherits tins Majorat shall have my 
office of Admiral of the Ocean-sea, which is of the part to the west of an 
imaginary line which his Highness ordered drawn from pole to i>ole loo leagues 
beyond the Azores and CajK; Verde Islands, beyond which they ordered and 
made me the Admiral of the Sea, with all the pre-eminences which the Admiral 
Don Henrique has in the Almirantazgo of Castile ; and they made me their 
Viceroy and perpetual Governor for ever after, in all the islands and mainland 
discovered or to be discovered, for myself and my heirs, as apjjears more fully 
from my privileges which 1 have, and by my capitidation as above mentioned. 

Item. That the said Don Diego, or anyone else who inherits the said Majorat, 
shall distribute the revenue that it sliall please our Lord to give him, in this 
manner, under the said jjenalty. 

In the first pilace : He will give of all that this Majorat may yield now and 
for ever, and of vi'hatever shall be had and obtained from it and by it, the fourth 

f iart each year to Don Bartholomew Columbus, my brother, Adelantado of the 
ndies, and shall do this until he has for his revenues a million maravedis for his 
maintenance, and for the service which he has rendereil and continues to 
render in the service of this Majorat; which said million he will receive, as 
aforesaid each yc-ar, if the said fourth jiart amounts to .so much, and he has 
nothing else ; but ha\'ing some or all of that amount in revenue, henceforth 
he shall not liave the said million or a part of it ; excejit that from now he 
shall have in the said fourth part as much as the said amount of a million, if it 
amounts to that; and as much as he has of revenue besides this fourth part, 
whatever sum of maravedis of known revenue from property which he might 
be able to rent, or perpetual offices, the said quantity of revenue which he 
may have m this manner or he will be able to have from the said his property 
or perpetual offices, shall lie abated ; and from the said million whatever 
marriage dower he receives w'ith the woman he marries shall Ixj reserved ; so 
that all that he has with the said woman, it will not be understood that on 
account of it he will have to discount anything from the, said million save what 
he acquires or po.sscsses beyond the said marriage portion of his wife ; and 
after it shall please God that he or his heirs, or whoever descends from him, 
may have a million of revenue from property and offices, if he should wi.sh to 
rent them as aforesaid, he nor his heirs shall have nothing more from the fourth 
part of the said Majorat, and the said Don Diego, or whoever inherits, shall 
have it. 

Don Ferdinand, my son, shall have of the said revenue of the said Majorat 
or of another fourtli part of it, a million each year, if the said fourth part 
amounts to .so much, until he has two millions of revenue in the same lorm and 
manner which is said of Don Bartholomew, my brother, he and his heirs, in 
the same manner as D6n Bartholomew, my brother, and his heirs, have the 
said million or the part which is deficient from it. 

Item. The said Don Diego and Don Bartholomew shall order that Don 
IHego, my brother, shall^ave from the revenue of the said Majorat as much as 
will suffice to maintain him honestly, as my brother which he is, to whom I 
leave no stipulated sum. because he wishes to be of the church, and they wdll 
give him what is right; and this shall be in one sum, before anything is given 
to Don Ferdinand, my son. or to Don Bartholomew, my brother, or to their 
heirs, and also according to the income derived from the said Majorat; and 
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if there should be disagreement in this, then in said case it may be referred 
to two of our kinsmen, or to other honourable persons, that they may choose 
one and he may choose the other ; and if they should not be able to agree, the 
two said arbitrators may select another person of honour, who shall not be 
suspected by any of the parties. f 

Item. Tliat all the revenue which I order given to Don Bartholomew and 
to Don F'erdinand, and to Don Diego, my brother, they may have and may 
be given to them as aforesaid, as long as they and their heirs are loyal and 
faithful to Don Diego, my son, or whoever inherits ; and if it should be found 
that they were in opposition to him in anything pertaining to his honour and 
in opposition to the increase of my lineage and of the said Majorat, in word or 
in deed, by wliich there should appear and should be offence and abasement 
of my lineage and loss to tlie same estate, or any one of them, they shall not 
have anything from that time forward ; so that they may always be faithful 
to Don Diego or whoever inherits. 

Item. As in the bt'ginning when I created this Majorat, I intended to dis¬ 
tribute, or that Don Diego, my son, or any other iierson who inherited it, 
should distribute to needy Piersons, the tenth part of the revenue as a tithe 
and in commemoration of the Eternal Al! I’owerful God ; for this reason I now 
say that, to further and carry out my intention, and in order that His High 
Majesty may aid me and those who may inherit this, here or in the other 
world, the said tithe shall yet lx; paid in this manner ; 

In the first place. Of the fourth jiart of the revenue from this Majorat, which 
I ordained and diuicled should lx; given to Don Bartholomew, until he should 
have a million of revenue, it shall be understood that the said tenth oi all the 
rent of the said Majorat is included in this inilhon ; and that as the revenue 
of the .said Don Bartholomew, my brother, increasc.s, as something or all may 
have to be discounted from the revenue of the fourth })art ot the Majorat, that 
all the aforc.said rent shall be seen and counted in order to know how much 
the tenth of it amounts to : and the part which does not tall to, or exceeds, 
what the .said Don Bartholomew requires for the million,—that the -jx-rsons 
of my lineage who shall most need it shall have it in discount from the said 
tenth, looking out to give it to a person who has not Fifty thou.sand maravedis 
of income ; and if the one who has least should come to possess an income of 
Fifty thousaml maravedis, he shall have the part which two persons who shall 
be chosen tor this purpose shall determine, together with Don Diego or with 
whoever inherits ; so that it is to tx' understood that the million which I order 
given to Don Bartholomew comprehends the said tenth aforesaid of the said 
Majorat; and that all this revenue from the Majorat I wish and have ordered 
distributed to my nearest and most needy kinsmen ; and after the said Don 
Bartholomew has his million ami there is nothing owing him from the said 
fourth part, then the said Ikm Diego, my son, or the person who may have the 
said Majorat, with the other two persons whom I shall here designate, shall .see 
and may see, that the tenth part of all this rent is given to, and pos.sessed by, 
the most needy persons of ray lineage who shall be here or in any other part 
of the world, where they shall be dihgently .sought; and it may be of the said 
fourth part from which the said Don Bartholomew is to have the million ; 
wliich 1 calculate and give in discount from the said tenth, by reason of com¬ 
putation, that if the aforesaid tenth amounts to more, this excess shall also 
come from the fourth part and the most needy shall have it, as I have already 
said ; and if it is not enough, that the said Don Bartholomew shall have it 
until his own increases, leaving the said million in part or in whole. 

Item. That the said Don Diego, my son, or the person who inherits, shall 
take two persons of my lineage, the nearest of kin, an^ persons of spirit and 
authority, who will diligently examine the said revenue and the account 
thereof, and cause the said tenth to be paid from the said fourth part, from 
which the said million is given to Dop Bartholomew.—to the most needy of my 
libeagc who shall be here or anjrwhere else, and they shall inquire for them 
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with much diligence and upon charge of their souls : and as it might be that 

said Don Diego or the person who inherits might not wish for some reason 
which may relate to their own good and honour, and the sustainment of the 
said Majorat, that the entire revenue from it should be known, I direct him 
that he shall yet^make known the said revenue upon charge of his soul, and 
I direct the aforesaid two persons upon charge of their consciences and souls, 
not to denounce or publish it, save when it shall be tlie will of the said Don 
Diego, or the person who inherits, only making sure that the said tenth is paid 
in the manner aforesaid. 

Item. That there may t)e no differences in the choice of these two nearest 
kinsmen who shall act with Don Diego, or with the person who inherits, 1 say 
that therefore 1 choose Don llartholomew, my brother, for one, ami Don 
Ferdinand, my son, for the. othin-, and as soon as they enter into the matter 
they shall be obliged to name two other persons who shall be the nearest of 
my lineage and of great confidence ; and these shall choose two others at the 
same time that they commence to employ themselves in this action ; and thus 
it will Ik: continued from one to another with much diligence, tlie same in this 
as in the other matter of government, lor the iKuelit and honour and service 
of God, and of the said Majorat, lor ever. 

Item. I flirect the said Don Diego, my son, or the jier.son who inherits the 
said Majorat, to keep and always maintain in the city ol Genoa, a person of onr 
hncage who has a house and wife there, and 1 dii'ect that he shall have an 
income so that he may be able to live lionestly, as a person so near to our 
lineage : and that he may Ik tlie root and base of it in the said city, as a citizen 
thereof, so that he may have aid and protection from the said city in matters 
of his own necessity, since from it 1 came, and m it 1 was t>orn. 

Item. That the said Don JJiego, or whoever inherits ttie said Majorat, shall 
send ill the form of cxchiiTige or in whatever manner he is jitile, all tlie luoueys 
which he saves from the revenues ot the said Majorat, and shall cause to be 
purchiised Irom them in his name and tliat of his heir, .some jiurchases calleil 
logros, which the oilicc ol St George has, and which now yielils 6 jkt cent, and 
are very sure moneys, and this shall be for the purpose which 1 shall state lierc. 

Item. Because it iKComes every man ot rank and income to si'rve God, 
and lor the iKnetit of his honour tliat it may be perceived that it is by himself 
and by means of liis fortune, and as any money whatever yonder m St George 
is very secure and (Jenoa is a, noble and jKiwerlul city by the si-a ; and because 
at the time I started to go and discover the Indies it was with the intention 
of supplicating the King and yuecn, our Lords, that the revenue which their 
Highiiesse.s might have from the Indies, they should determine to sjiend in the 
conquest of Jerusalem ; and in this manner J sujiplicatcd it, and it they do it, 
it will be a good design ; and if not, that it may yet Lie the said Don Diego, or 
the person who inherits in this purjiose to collect the said money in order to 
go with the King, our Lord, if it should Ik* to Jerusalem to reconquer it; or 
to go alone with the greatest force that ho has, that it will please our I.ord if 
he has and sliall have this inlention, to give him such aid that he will lie able 
to do it, and may do it; and if he shall not have money to coiujuer all, that he 
will give him at least enough for a part of it ; therefore let him collect and make 
his fund from his treasure m the places of St George in (k'lioa, and let it there 
multiply until he has a sufheieut quantity so that it may apjHiar fo him and 
he may know, that he* will be able to do some good work lu tliis matter of 
Jerusalem; because 1 believe that after the Kuig and yueen, our l.ords, and 
their successors, shall see that he is determined in this, their Highnesses will 
be moved to do it themsqlvcs, and will give him aid and comfort, as to a servant 
and vassal, who will do it in their name. 

Item. I direct Don Diego, and all those who descend from me, e.specially 
to the person who inherits this Majorat, wliich consists as I have .said of the 
tenth of all that shall be found and posses^d in the Indies, and the eighth part 
of the other extreme of lands and revenue, all which with tlie iK-rquisites from 
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my offices of Admiral and Viceroy and Governor, is more than 25 per cent.: 
that all the revenue from this and their persons and the power they have, 
shall be obliged and employed in sustaining and serving their Highnesses or 
their heirs, well and faithfully, as far as to lose and spend their lives and 
fortunes for their Highnesses; because their Highnesses, after God our Lord, 
gave me the beginning to have and to be abfc to acquire and obtain this 
Majorat; although 1 came to them in their realms, to persuade them to this 
undertaking, and there was a long time that they did not give me support to 
put it in operation ; although this is not to be marvelled at, because this under¬ 
taking was unknown to all the world and there was no one who would beheve 
it, by which I am under very great obligation to them, and because since then 
they have always granted me many favours and much increase. 

Item. I direct the said Don Diego, or whoever possesses the said Majorat, 
that if through our sins any schism should aTi.se m the Church of God, or if 
through tyranny any person of whatever rank or condition he may be should 
wi.sh to dispossess it of its honour and property, under the aforesaid penalty 
he shall place his person at the feet of the Holy Father, except he should be a 
heretic (which God forbid), to Ire determined ior and used lor the work of 
serving him, with all his jxiwer and revenue and estate, and in delivering the 
Church from the said schism and preventing the Church from being dis¬ 
possessed of its honour and property. 

item. 1 direct the said Don Diego, or whoever ]X)sscsscs the said Majorat, 
that he shall always strive and labour for the honour and good and increase 
of the city of Genoa, and shall u.se all his strength and property in defending 
and augmenting the benefit and honour of the repubhc, not going in opposition 
to the service ol the Church of God, and the high estate of the King and of the 
Queen, our Lords, and of their succes.sors. 

Item. That the said Don Diego, or the person who inherits, or shall be in 
possession of the saul Majorat, from the fourth part of which, as I have said 
above, shall be distributed the tenth ol all the rent, when Don Bartholomew 
and his heirs shall have saved the two millions or part of it, and when some 
of the tenth is to be distributed to oui kmsmen,—that he and the said two 


Iversons with him, who shall be our kinsmen, must distribute and .sjiend this 
tenth in the marriage ol girls of our lineage who may require it, and in doing 
as much good as they arc able. 

Item. That at the time which is found suitable, he shall order a church 
built in the most proper place in the island of Espafiola, which shall be entitled 
Santa Maria de la Concepcion, and it shall have a hospital upon the best possible 
plan, the same as those in Castile and Italy ; and he shall order a chapel to be 
erected in which mas.ses for my soul and the souls of our ancestors and suc¬ 
ces.sors shall be said with much devotion ; as it pleases our Lord to give us a 
sufficient revenue so that the aforesaid may be fulfilled. 

Item. I direct the said Don Diego, my son, or whoever inherits the said 
Majorat, to labour to maintain and sustain m the island of Espafiola four good 
professors ol the Holy Theology, with intention and idea of their labouring, 
and ordering that they shall labour, to convert to our Holy Faith all those 
people of the Indies, and when it pleases our Lord that the revenue of the said 
Majorat shall increase, that the professors and devout persons shall be in¬ 
creased in the same manner, and shall labour to make these people Christians : 
and lor this, he shall have no regret m spending all tliat is necessary ; and in 
commemoration of what 1 say, and of all the aloresaid, he shall have erected 
in the must pubhc place in the said church of the Conc^tion, a monument in 
order continually to remind the said Don Diego ol what I say, and all the other 
persons who shall see it, on which monument shall be an, inscription which shall 
say tliis. 

Item. I direct Don Diego, iny son, or whoever inherits the said Majorat, 
that each time and as many times a^ he is obliged to confess be shall first show 
(this compromise, or the copy of it, to his confessor, and shall entreat him to 
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read everything, that he may have reason to examine into the fulfilment of it; 
and it may be the cause of much good and the repose of his soul. 

'rhursday, February 22, 1498. 

. S . 

. S . A . S . 
XM Y 
el Ahnirante. 


CODICIL EXECUTED AT VALLADOLID 
May 19, 150O 

In the noble city of Valladolid, on the 19th day of the month of May in the 
year of the Nativity of our Loixl Jesus Christ 150O,—Ixdorc me, Pedro do 
Hinojedo, Clerk of the Court of their Highnesses and Notary Public of Pro¬ 
vince in their Court and Chancery, and their Clerk and Notary Public in all 
their Kingdoms and Seigniories ; and in the presence of the witnesses below 
written ; The Sciior Don Christopher Columbus, Admiral and Viceroy and 
Governor-General of the islands and mainland of the Indies, discovered and to 
be discovered, which he said that he was : being infirm m body, said, that 
whereas he had made his testament Ix-tore a Notary I’ublic, that now he recti¬ 
fied. and rectifies, the said testament, and approved it and did approve it as 
good, and if it was necessary lie executeil it and did execute it anew ; and now 
in addition to the said his testament, he hatl written a document with his hand 
and letter, which he showx'd and presented Ix-fore me, the said Notary I’ublic, 
wliich he said was written with his hand and letter and signed with his name ; 
that he executed and did execute all that was contained in the said document, 
belore me, the said Notary Public, acconiing to, and in the manner and form 
which was contained in the said document, and all the bequests contained 
therein, tliat they may lx lullillcd and be valid as his last and Imal will. And 
to fulfil the said his testament which he had, anti has made and executed, and 
all contained therein, every one thing and )iart of if, he named and tlid name 
for the Agents and Executors ol his will, Sehor Don Diego Columbus, his son, 
and Don Bartholomew Columbus, his brother, and Juan dc Porras, Treasurer 
of Vizcaya, that all thiee of them may fulfil tliis testament and all contained 
therein, and m the said document, and all the legacies and bequests and ob¬ 
sequies in it coiitainctl. For which purpose he said tliat he gave aiitl did give 
to all, sufficient authority, and that he executed and did execute Ixforc me, 
the said Notary Public, everything contained in the said writing, and to those 
present he said that he requested and did request that they would lx witnessas. 
Tlic witnesses who were present, named, and requested lor everything afo c- 
said,—^^the Bachelor Andres Miruefta and Caspar dc la Mistuicordia, citizens of 
this said city of Valladolid, and Bartolome de Fresco and Alvaro Perez, and 
Juan Despinosa ^d Andrea and Fernando de Vargas, and FYancisco Manuel 
and Fenian Martinez, servants ol the said Seiior Admiral. The contenls oi which 
said document, wliich was written w'ith the letter and hand ol the said Admiral, 
and signed with his name, de verho ad verbum, are as follows ; 

When I went from Spain in the year 1502, I made an order and Majorat 
of my property and of what then apiieared to me to fulfil my wall and the 
seryiM of Eternal Godj* anti my honour, and the honour of my successor.s ; 
^ich document I left in the monastery of Las Cuevas in Seville, with Father 
Don Gaspar, with my other writings and privileges, and the letters which I 
haw received from the ^ing and Queen, our Lords. Which order I approve 
ana confirm by this, which I write lor the greater fulfilment and declaration 
OT my mtention. Which I order fulfilled in the manner here declared and con¬ 
fined, tjiat what shall be discharged by this may not make the other void, 
because it may not be twice [written]. 

And I constitated my dear son, Don Diego, for my heir of all my property 
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and the offices which I have by right and inheritance, from what I created in 
the Majorat, and he not having a male heir, my son Don Ferdinand shall 
inherit m the same manner, and he not having a male heir, that Don Bartholo¬ 
mew, my brother, shall inherit in the same manner, and in the same manner 
if he shall not have a male heir, that my other brother shall inherit; which is 
to be understood thus, the nearest kinsman of my lineage from one to the other 
for ever. And no woman shall inherit, excepting no man can be found, and if 
tins should happen, it shall be the woman who is nearest of my lineage. 

And I direct the said Don Diego, my son, not to think or presume to change 
the said Majorat, except to increase and add to it; that is to say, that the 
income wliich he receives, with his person and estate, shall serve the King and 
Queen, our Lords, and the increase of the Christian religion. 

The King and Queen, our lx)rds, when I served them in the Indies : I say 
served, because it appears that I, by the will of God, our Lord, gave the Indies 
to them, as something which was mine ; I can say it, Ixjcause I importuned 
their Highnesses for them, the way thereto being hidden and \mknown to all 
who spoke of them, and in order to go and tliscover them, Ix-sides contributing 
the information and my person, their Highnesses did not spend or wish to 
spend for it, more than a million maravedis, and it was necessary lor me to 
.spend tire re.st; thus it pleased their Highnesses that I should have for my 
part <)f the said Indies, Islands and mainlands, which are situated west of a 
line which they ordered drawn from irole to pole One Hundred leagues upon 
the Azores and C.ape Verde Islands—that I should have, for my part the third 
and the eighth of all, and also the tenth of what is in them, as will l)c shown 
more fully by the said my privileges and letters of grace. 

'Because! until the pre.sent lime no revenue has Ireen received from the said 
Indies, and as, of it, I can divide what I shall designate below, and it is hoped 
in the mercy of our Lord that a very great revenue may be received, my 
intention w'ould be and is, that Don Ferclinand, my son, .shall have a million 
and a half from it each year, and Don Bartholomew, my brother. One Hundred 
and Fifty thousand maravedis, and Don Diego, iny brother. One Hundred 
thousand maravedis, Iwcause he is in the Church. More than this 1 cannot say 
definitely, Iwcause until the present time, I l;ave not received, neither is there 
a known revenue, as aforesaid. 

1 say to e.xplain more fully the aforesaid, that my will is that the said l>t)n 
Diego, my son, may have the said Majorat, with all my property and offices, 
in the manner which has been expressed and as I have them. And I say that 
from the whole of the revenue which he shall have by reason of the said inherit¬ 
ance, he shall make ten parts each year, and one of these parts he shall divide 
among tho.se of our kin who appear to lx; the most needy, and among poor 
people and in other pious works. And afterwards, he .shall take two of these nine 
parts and divide them into tliirty-five parts, and of the thirty-five parts Don 
Ferdinand, my son, shall have twenty-seven, and Don Bartholomew', five, and 
Don Diego, my brother, thrtie. And because as aforesaid, my desire would be 
that Don Ferdinand my sou should have a million and a half, and Don Bartho¬ 
lomew One Hundred and Fifty thousand maravedis, and Don Diego One 
Hundred thousand ; and I do not know how this wall come about, because until 
the present time the .said revenue of the said Majorat is not known nor can it 
be computed ; I say that this order above expressed shall lie followed, until 
it shall please our Lord that the said two parts of the said nine shall be enough 
and shall increase to such an amount as to provide the said million and a half 
for Don Ferdinand, the One Hundred and Fifty thousand lor Don Bartholo¬ 
mew, and the One Hundred thousand for Don Diego., 

And when it shall please God that this shall be, or if the .said two parts to be 
understood from the nine aforesaid, shall amount to the sum of One million 
Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand maravedis, then Don Diego, oi; whoever 
inherits, shall have all the surplus. And I say so, and request the said Don 
* Diego, my son, or whoever inherits, that if the revenue from this said Majorat 
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increases so much, that he will please me by giving the part here designated to 
Don Ferdinand and my brothers. 

I say that I create a Majorat for Don Ferdinand of thi.s part w-hich I direct 
to be given to him, and that his oldest son shall succeed therein, and thus from 
one to another pe^etually, without having power to sell, or exchange, or give 
or transfer it in any manner, and it shall be m the manner and form expressed 
in the other Majorat, which I have created for Don Diego, my son. 

I say to Don Diego, my son, and direct, that when he recidves sufficient 
revenue from the said Majorat and inheritance, that he shall maintain throe 
Chaplains in a chapel which he shall have biiilded, who shall say tliree masses 
each day, one to the honour of the Holy Trinity, another to the (x)nceplion 
of our Lady, and the other for the souls of all the faithful dead, and for my soul 
and the souls of my fathei and n\othcr and wife. And if his fortune is sufficient 
he may make the said chapel honourable, and increase the orisons and f)rayers 
for the Honour of the Holy Trinity, and it this can lie in the island of F.spanola, 
which God gave me miraculously, I would l)e glad that it might lx: yonder, 
where I invoked it, which is in the Vt;ga that is c;i,lled La Concepcion. 

And 1 say so, and tUrect Don Diego, my son, or whomsoever inherits, to 
pay all the debts which I leave here ij> a memorandum in the manner expressed 
therein, and furthermore the other debts which it shall ju.stly appear that I 
owe. And 1 direct him to make provision f<,)r Beatriz Enriquez, mother of Don 
Fernando, my son, so that she may l)e able to live honestly, being a person fo 
whom 1 am under very great obligation. And this shall lx* done for the satisfac¬ 
tion of my conscience, because tliis matter weighs heavily upon my soul. The 
reason for which, it is not tilting to write here. 

Done the 25th of August 1505. 

[Signed :] Chri.sto Ferens. 

The witnes.ses who wt:re present and .saw the Senor Admiral make and 
execute all the aforesaid, as written above : the said Bachelor de Miruefla, 
Caspar de la Misericorilia, citizens ot the said city of Valladolid, and Bartho- 
lome de Fresco and Alvaro Perez, and Juan Despinosa and Andrea and Fer¬ 
nando de Vargas and Francisco Manuel and Fernan Maitinez, .servants ot the 
said Senor Admiral. And 1 , the .said Pedro de Hinojedo, the aforesaid clerk and 
Notary Public, together with the said witnesses, witnessed the atorc.said. And 
I, therefore, affix this, my signature, here, to that efiect. In testimony of the 
truth. Pedro de Hinojedo, 6lcrk. 

In continuation of the codicil in the hand of the Admiral, there w'as a 
memorandum or annotation, also in his hand, to the following effect ; 

Citation of certain persons, to whom I wish given from my property what 
is contained in this memorandum, without anything being required from them. 
Have it given in such manner that they may not know who onk'rs it to lie 
given to them. 

In the first place, to the heirs of Geronirao'del Puerto, father of Benito del 
Puerto, Chancellor in Genoa, twenty ducats, or its value. 

To Antonio Vazo, Genoese shopkeeper, who was in the habit of living in 
Lisbon, Two thousand Five Hundred reals of Portugal, which are a little more 
than seven ducats, there being three hundred and seventy-five reals to the 
ducat. 

To a Jew, who dwelt at the gate of the Jewry in Lisbon, or whom a Priest 
shall designate, the value of half a silver mark. 

To the heirs of Luis Centurion Escoto, Genoese shopkeeper, thirty thousand 
reals of Portugal, of tho^ which are worth 385 reals to the ducat, which equals 
seventy-five ducats, a little more or less. 

To thSse same heirs and to the heirs of Paulo de Negro, Genoese, one 
hundred ducats or their value ; half to go t6 the heirs of one, and half to the 
heirs of the other. 
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■^6 Baptista Esptodola, or to his heirs, if he is dead, twenty ducats. This 
Bapth^a Espfndola is the son-in-law of the said Luis Centurion and was the 
son of Nicofao Espfndola of Ix»coli de Ronco, and apparently was living in 
Lisbon in the year 1482. 

Which said memorandum and charge aforesaid, I, the Clerk, testify was 
written in the said Admiral’s own handwriting, in lestimony to which, I sub¬ 
scribed my name thereto. Pedro de Azcoytia. 
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Cadiz : Columbus settles there during 
the fitting out of his .second expetli- 
tion, 185 ; return of his second 
expetlition to, 251 ; ariival of 
Columbus there as a prisoner, 304 

Camacho, 378, 380, 381 

Canaries, the ; an outpost of western 
occupation, 43 ; arrival of Colum¬ 
bus’s first ex£)cdition al, 104; ar¬ 
rival of the fourth expedition at, 
3^7 

CaonalK), King ; destroys the settle¬ 
ment of La Navidad, 194, 196; 
attacks fort St Thomas, 236; is 
visited by Ojeda, 239 ; is carried off 
as a prisoner, 240 ; the immediate 
results of his capture, 240 ; is taken 
captive to Spam, 250 ; his death, 
250, 361 

Cape Coast, arrival of Columbus at. 

, do ; building of the fort at, 61 ; the 
accidental discovery of, 274 


Cape Verde Islands, Columbus sails 
for, 260 

Capitana, the, 317; escape of 
prisoners from, 328 
Capitulation of April 17, 1492, 431; 

of April 30, 1492,' 432 
Cardera, the, crew of, 439 
Cariari, the natives of, 323 
Carvajal, Alonso Sanchez de, 225, 259: 
reports to Columbus on affairs in 
the Vega Real, 269; is commissioned 
to urge Francisco KoUlan to come 
to terms, 270; is appointed Colum¬ 
bus’s agent, 311 ; recovers some 
gold lx;loiiging to Columbus, 319 ; 
his ship saved from shipwreck, 320 
Castaneda, Juan de, 156 
Castile, Ihe crown of, 380 
t'athay, attempt to discover the coast 
of, 224 

Chanca, Dr, 185 

Character and qualities of Columbus, 
the, 51, 52, 53, 120, 389 
Chart of Columbus, the, 102 
Childhood of Columbus, 22, 25, 27, 49 
‘‘ Christophe Colomb,” Henry Har- 
ris.se's, 426 

” Christopher Columbus,” Thacher’s, 

4II 

(?ifuentcs, the Count of, 171 
Cipango, 441 

Cipher used by Columbus, the, 256, 
43h, 443 

Cockbum Town, 117 
Codicil to Columbus’s will, the, 447 
Colombo, Juan Antonio, 259 
Columbus the Corsair, 48 
“ Columbus,” Dr Sophus Ruge’s, 
426 

Columbus, Antonio, 25 ; settles in 
Terra-Rossa, 26 

Columbus, Bartholomew: helps Chris¬ 
topher in his projected voyage to 
the West, 66; joins the expedi¬ 
tion of Bartholomew Diaz, 81 ; 
meets Christopher at Idsbon, 81 ; 
employed as a mapmaker at the 
Court of Anne de Beaujeu, 180; 
arrives with supplies at Isabella 
Bay, 234 ; appointed Lieut.- 
Governor of Espafiola, 237 ; meets 
his brother Chnslopher again, 267; 
is liesieged by Francisco Roldan 
in the fortress of Vega Real, 269 ; 
stamps out the rebellion in Xaragua, 
291 ; is arrested by Botbadilla, 
293 ; taken back as a prisoner to 
Spain, 295; is given command of 
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Columbus. Bajtholomew— continued 
the Gallega, 317; lands in Hon¬ 
duras, 320 ; sent to inspect some 
gold mines in Veragua, 325 ; cap¬ 
tures the cMef Quibian, 326; is 
wounded, 326* heads a party to 
secure the safety of Diego Mendez 
in his second effort to reach 
Espaflola, 339 ; the effort to capture 
and kill him, 354 ; his illness, 365 ; 
he remains with his brother Chris¬ 
topher at Seville, 371 ; his mission 
to niilip of Austria ami Juana, 
386; his mission to Rome, 3S6; 
his return to Espaftf))a and death, 
386 ; the custodians of his pai)erH, 
429 ; appointment lo him under liis 
brother’s will, 441 ; bequest to him, 
443, 448; is appointed his Inother’s 
executor, 447 

Columbus, Battistina, 25, 26 

Columbus, Christopher : scenes of his 
early childhood, 22 ; his home in 
tlenoa, 25 ; his ancestiy, 25 ; the 
house in which most of his child¬ 
hood was passed, 27, 29 ; his first 
trip to sea, 32, 425 ; his educa¬ 
tion, 32 ; his first voyage, 32, 34 ; 
note on, by tlie Earl oi JJunraven, 
399 et ^eq. ; the influence of re¬ 
ligion over liirn, 3}, liis early 
voyages, 3;) ; mytldcal stories as lo 
his parentage. 47 ; his anival in 
Portugal, 48, 426: the only 

record ot his early years, 49 ; Ids 
accounts of liimself, 49 ; his life in 
Lisbon, 49 ; his voyage from Lisbon 
to Iceland. 51 ; his habit of un- 
truthfuhiess, 51 ; his knowledge of 
the sea, 52, 188, 399 ; his character, 
53, 389; his marriage, 54 ; result ot 
his marriage, 55 ; he moves to i’orto 
Santo, 58; liis voyage to Guinea, 
bo ; his arrival at Cape Coast, 60 ; 
he returns to Porto Santo, bi ; his 
stay at Madeira, C2 ; the genesis of 
his voyage to America, 63-05 ; he 
returns to Lisbon, 615 ; his indebted¬ 
ness, 70; sets out for Spain, 70 ; at 
Rota, 73 ; is recommended by the 
Duke of Medina CCh to Queen Isa¬ 
bella of Spain, 73 ; li^ stay at the 
house of Quintanilla, 76 ; at Sala¬ 
manca, 77; follows the Spanish 
Court to Cordova,,78 ; receives pay¬ 
ment from the Court, 78 ; follows 
the* Court to Malaga, 78 ; returns 
to Cordova, 79; contracts his last 


Columbus, Christopher— continued 
romantic attachment, 79 ; his only 
reference to Beatriz Enriquez de 
Arana, 80 ; he returns to Lisbon, 
81; meeting between him and 
Bartolomeo Diaz, 81 ; at the 
siege of Baza, 82; attends King 
Eerdinand's Camp at Santa F6, 83; 
his palience breaks down, 83 ; 
leaves Spain, 83 ; is summoned to 
Santa Fe, 87 ; the conditions put 
forward by him for his first expedi¬ 
tion to the West Indies, 88, 90 ; 
cost of the expedition, 93; his flag¬ 
ship, 95 : the eve of his departure, 
97 ; his journal of his first voyage 
to the West Indies, 100, 399 ; its 
inaccuracy, 399; his chart, 102 ; 
a scientific discovery made by him, 
106 ; lands on Watling Island, 117 ; 
his first impression oi the natives, 
118; his qualities, 120; makes a 
brief survey of San Salvador, 12b ; 
his descrix)tion of the Bahamas, 
127 : occupies Isalwlla or Crooked 
Island, 130; reaches Cuba, 130; 
takes six captive Indians from 
Cuba, 13b ; is obsessed by the idea 
of finding gold, 145 ; starts on his 
return home, 150; his curiosity 
about Martinique. J53 ; writes an 
account of his voyage to Luis de 
Santangcl, 156; his visionary re¬ 
flections, 158; sails for Seville. 
167; reaches I'alos, 167; his fame 
and glory from tins first expedi¬ 
tion, 170 : his first act upon setting 
foot again on Spanish soil, 170 ; is 
summoned f.o Barcelona, 171 ; his 
reception by the King and Queen 
at Barcelona, 172 ; honour shown 
to him, 174; confirmation of the 
dignities granted to him, 178 ; he 
vows an exiiedition to the Holy 
Sepulchre, 180 ; goes to Seville to 
superintend preparations for a new 
expedition, 181 ; the personnel of. 
his new expedition, 184, 185 

settles at Cadiz during the fitting- 
out of the new expedition, 185 ; loss 
of the journal of the second voyage, 
185; the blessing of the second 
expedition, 1S7 ; his first organised 
transaction of slavery, 191 ; his 
account of the New World which 
he sent during his second expedi¬ 
tion to the King and Queen of 
Spain, 201; plots against him, 221; 
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Columbus, Christopher —continued 
organises a military expedition into 
the interior of Isabella, 222 ; sudden 
illness, 231; is visited by Guacana- 
gari, 238 ; receives a letter from the 
King and Queen of Spain, 241, 251; 
receives submission from the 
natives of Isabella after the mas¬ 
sacre in the Savanna of Matanza, 
243; instructed to reduce the num¬ 
ber of people dependent on Es- 
pahola, 247 : decides to return to 
Spain, 248; disembarksatCadiz, 251; 
asks for a fleet of six ships for a new 
voyage, 254 ; the privileges origin¬ 
ally testowed upon him at Santa 
F6 restored to him, 255 ; refuses the 
title of Duke, 255 ; drafts a testa¬ 
mentary’- document, 256, 441 ; the 
cipher used by him, 256, 4 36, 443 ; 
is the guest of Andrew Be'maldez, 
257 ; assaults Ximeno de Brcviesca, 
258; starts on his third voyage, 250; 
his health, 260, 265, 266; meets lus 
brother Bartholomew again, 267 ; 
arrives at the Vega Real, 269 ; sends 
his ships back to Spain, 270; par¬ 
dons the mutineers under Fran¬ 
cisco Roldan, 270 ; returns to San 
Domingo, 271 ; hangs Adrian de 
Moxeca, 283; influences at w'ork 
against him in Spain, 284-286; 
leaves Fort Conception, 293; meets 
Bobadilla at San Domingo, and is 
arrested, 293; the accusations 
brought against him, 294; em¬ 
barks as a prisoner for Spain, 295 ; 
his letter to Dona Juana de la 
Torre, 295 ; his complaints against 
Ojeda and Vincenzi Pinzon, 297 ; 
his complaints against Moxcca, 297; 
commiseration shown for him on 
his arrival at Cadiz, 304 ; order for 
his immediate release, 305 ; is sum¬ 
moned to the Court at'Granada, 
305 ; his reception by the King and 
Queen, 305, 306 ; his property in 
Espaflola restored to him, 306; is 
reinstated in his office of Viceroy, 
306; his life at Granada, 309; his 
friendship -with Gaspar Gorricio, 
309; his ‘‘ Eibro de las Profccias,” 
309; his religion, 310; his longing to 
go to sea again, 310; his applica¬ 
tion for a new fleet favourably 
received, 312 ; proceeds to Seville 
to get his fleet ready, 312; his 
“ ^oo]^ of Privileges," 313; his 


Columbus. Christopher —continued 
letter to Nicolo Oderigo, 313; his 
generosity to the people of Genoa, 
313 ; his letter to the directors of 
me Bank of St George at Genoa, 
314: is ordered tp depart on his 
voyage, 315 ; takes farewell of his 
family, 315 ; puts in at Ercilla on 
the Morocco coast, 316 ; the ship.s 
of his last voyage, «7 ; arrives off 
the harbour of San Domingo, 318 ; 
his fleet in a storm. 319, 320; 
crosses over the mainlan'd of Hon¬ 
duras, 320; his ilhress, 321, 329; 
his record of incidents of his laist 
voyage, 322 ; sails along the coast 
of Costa Rica, 323; anchors at 
Veragua, 323 ; sends Diego Tristan 
with a incssage to Bartholomew 
Columbus, 326; liis anxiety for 
the safety of Tristan, 327, 328 ; 
decides to break up the .settlement 
in Veragua, 320 ; leaves Veragua, 
331 ; has to aiiandon one of his 
ships at Puerco Bello, 332 ; anchors 
at the “ Queen’s Gardens ’’ off 
Cuba, 333; puts in at Puerto 
Bueno and Put;rto Santa Gloria, 
334 : asks Diego Mendez to go to 
Espaflola in order to procure 
another ship, 335 ; writes to Ovan- 
do requesting a sliip for his relief 
and to the King and Queen of 
Spain giving an account of his last 
voyage, 336; his letter to Gaspar 
Gorricio, 337 ; is a confirmed in¬ 
valid, 343 ; is de.sertcd by Diego 
and Francisco Porras, 346 ; his lack 
of supplies, 348; the eclipse de¬ 
vice worked out by him, 349; 
sends a written request through 
Escobar to Ovando for relief, 352 ; 
his distrust of Ovando, 352 ; offers 
to receive back the mutineers under 
Porras witjiout punishment, 353 ; 
their plot to seize him, 354; re¬ 
ceives the submission of the muti¬ 
neers, 355; leaves Jamaica, 355: 
reaches San Domingo again, 357; 
liis quarrels -with Ovando, 357; 
his homecoming. 364 ; lands at San 
Lucar and ngoes to Seville, 366; 
joins tlie Court at Segovia, Sala¬ 
manca, and Valladolid, 367; his 
financial positiojji, 367; his letters 
written to his son Diego, 368 et seq. ; 
the litter in which he was carried to 
Court, 373 ; his memorandum ac- 
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Columbus. Christopher— continued 
companying a letter to his sou 
Diego, 375 ; his cordiality towards 
Amerigo Vespucci, 383, 384; is 
accompanied by Bartholomew and 
Ferdinand to •Segovia, 385 ; de¬ 
spatches Bartholomew to greet 
Philip of Austria and Juana. 386 ; 
follows the Court to Valladolid, 
386; ratifies his will, 386; his 
lodging in Valladolid, 386; his 
death, 387; his burial - place, 
387, 388 ; his ashes. 388 ; his geo¬ 
graphical and cosmographical ig¬ 
norance, 399, 400, 421; naviga¬ 
tional instruments at his disposal 
399, 403; his know'ledge of sea- 
currents. 403 ; his only timekeeper, 
404; his calculation of latitude, 
405 ; his troubles with his crew, 
408 ; his manipulation of the com¬ 
pass, 409; his ideas concerning 
longitude, 411 ; his over-estimate 
of his distance run on his first 
voyage, 420 ; his powers of observa¬ 
tion, 421 ; controversy on the date 
of his birth, 425 ; his scholarship 
428 ; the jealousy of him, 429 

Columbus, Diego : birth of, 59 ; at 
La Rabida, 83 ; appointed page to 
Prince Juan, 97 ; sent to Join 
his fatlier at Seville, 171 ; at Cadiz 
with his father, 187 ; letters to 
him from his father, 3O8 rt scq. ; a}>- 
pointment to him in his father’s 
will, 441 ; directions to him under 
the will, 444; is appointed his 
father’s executor, 447 

Columbus, Don Diego: bequest to 
him, 443 

Columbus, Domenico, 25, 26; his 
character and calling, 26, 27; his 
marriage, 27 ; houses in his pos¬ 
session, 27 

Columbus, Ferdinand : birth of, 79, 
80; sent to join his father at 
Seville, 171 ; at Cadiz with his 
father, 187; his “Historic,” 324: 
remains with his father at 
Seville, 371 ; his siLnee as to his 
father’s birth, 425; anpointincnt 
and bequest to him in Vis father’s 
will, 443, 445, 448. 449 

Columbus, Giovanni, 25 

Columbus, James ; is l«it in command 
in Isabella, 222; is sent back to 
Spain with news from the West 
Indies, 242; his arrival in Spain, 246; 


Columbus, James —continued 

returns to Espaflola, 247 ; resumes 
his official duties at Isabella, 268 ; 
refuses to give up the prisoners in 
San Domingo to Bo bad ilia, 292; 
is imprisoned by Bobadilla, 292 ; 
taken as a prisoner to Spain, 295 ; 
his death, 315 

Coma, his letter concemingColumbus’s 
second voyage, 185 
Compass, the, Columbus’s alleged 
manipulation of, 409; variations 
of, 413 

Compass-card, the, in use in Colum¬ 
bus's time, 401 

Conception, Fort, Columbus leaves, 
293 

Conti, Niccolo di, 428 
Cordera, the, 224 

Cordova, Columbus follows the Court 
to, 78 

Coronel, Fernandez, 225 
Correa da Cunha, Pedro, 55 
Cosa, Juan de la ; joins Ojeda’s ex¬ 
pedition to Paria, 275: accom¬ 
panies Ojeda to the Gulf of Darien, 
281; his mistake as to the position 
of the ship oh the first voyage, 
414 ; affidavit of, 438 
Costa Rica, Columbus’s fourth ex¬ 
pedition sails along the coast of, 

323 

Cofahanama, the chief, fate of, 361, 
362 

Cross staff, the, 404 
Cruz, Capo, 334 
Cuba, 130, 138 

Currents of the sea, Columbus’s know¬ 
ledge of, 403 


D 

Daw, Richard, date put forward by 
him of Columbus’s birth, 425 
Dead-reckoning, Columbus’s, 412, 
416-420 

Death of Columbus, the, 3S6-388 
Despinosa. Juan, 447, 449 
D’Este, Duke Hercules, 427 
Deza, Diego, his friendship with 
Columbus, 77, 385 

Diaz. Bartholomew : his expedition to 
the African coast, 81 ; visits 
Columbus at Lisbon on his return 
from the West Indies, 159; his 
accidental discovery of the Cape, 
274; his death, 277 
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Diaz, Bernal; foments plots against 
Columbus, 221 ; is imprisoned, 
222 

Diaz, Miguel, 249 

Dignities granted to Columbus, the, 
confirmation of, 178; restoration 
of, 255. 306 

Dixon Hill, the lighthouse on, 120 
Dominica, 189 
Don Christopher’s Cove, 334 
Dorset, Anne, the story of, 43 
Dragon’s Mouth, the, 263, 266, 267 
Dry Harbour, 334 


E 

Education of Columbus, the, 32 
Egg, the, story of, 175 
Ercilla; Columbus puts in at, 316 
Eric the Red, his visit to Greenland, 
45 

Escobar, Diego de : sent by Ovando 
to Jamaica to see if Columbus were 
alive, 342 ; liis arrival in Jamaica, 
351; his return to Espaflola, 352 
Escobar, Rodrigo dc, 326 
Escoto, Luis C,enturion, legacy to the 
heirs of, 450 

Escovedo, Rodrigo dc : left at Es- 
pafiola, 149 ; heads a revolt against 
Diego de Arana, 196 
Espaflola, 140 ; Columbus leaves, 150 ; 
the natives of, 244; the uumber of 
jieople dependent on, 247; negroes 
sent there to replace dead natives, 
3'53 ; Professors of Theology ap¬ 
pointed in, under Columbus’s will, 
446 

Espindola, Baptista, legacy to, 450 


F 

p-ERNANDINA IsUAND, I27, 128 
Ferrer, the lapidary, 260 
Ficschi. Bartolome, 317 
Fiorentino, Bartolommeo, 428 
Flagship of Columbus, the, 95 
Fonseca, Juan Rodriguez dc; ap¬ 
pointed commissioner to suiierin- 
tend the fitting out of Columbus’s 
new expedition, 181 ; his trans¬ 
lation to the see of I’alencia, 370; 
Columbus reconciled with him, 
382 

Hore staff, the, 404 

Fresco, Bartolome de, 447, 449 


G 

Galeote, Gonzalo Alonzo, 439 
Gallega, the, 317 
Gama, Vasco da, voyage of, 274 
Gamboa, Martin def 370 
Genoa: the old town of, 27 ; the 
Vico Dritto di Ponticello in, 27, 29 ; 
life on the wharves of, 35 ; Colum¬ 
bus’s letter to the directors of 
the Bank of St George at, 314 ; 
ilocuments discovered in, bearing 
on Columbus’s birth, 426 ; bequest 
to his lineage in, 444 
Geographical knowledge of Colum¬ 
bus, the, 399, 400, 421 
Geraldini, Alessandro and Antonio, 

Giacomo, Susanna, 27 
Ginoves, Fenerin, affidavit of, 439 
Girardi, Lorenzo, 427, 430 
Gomcra ; delay of Columbus’s expedi¬ 
tion at, 104, 412 ; landing of the 
second ex})e(lition at, 188; the third 
exjiedition touches at, 259 
Gorncio, Gaspar, 309; letter to him 
from Columbus, 337 
Gracios dc Dios Cape, 232 
Granada : capture and entry of, by 
King Ferdinand, 88; Columbus 
summoned to the court at, 303, 
306 ; his life tliere, 309 
Greenland, early oxjieditions to, 45, 
400 

Grimaldo, Francisco dc, 377 
Guacanagari, the cacu/uf, 144; an 
affectionate leave-taking with him, 
148 ; he assists the Spanish settle¬ 
ment in Espaflola, 197 ; receives a 
visit from Columbus, i <38 ; bis dis¬ 
appearance, 199 ; his loyalty, 237 ; 
visits Columbus, 238 ; his death, 
361 

Guadaloupe, the second expedition 
readies, 190 

Guaiiahaiii, the island of : Columbus’s 
first expedition lands at, 114; 
Columbus’s actual anchorage at, 
TJ5 ; the situation of, 116 
“ Guards ” of tlic Little Bear, the, 406 
Giiarioncx, the native ruler, 237; 
outrage tin his wife, 267 ; is em¬ 
barked on,a ship for Spain, 319: 
his shipwreck and death, 319, 361 
Guerra, OirisDbval and Luis, join 
Niflo’s expedition to Paria,,276 
Guevara, Fernando de, 281, 282 
Guillermo, Ires, 96 
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Guinea, Columbus’s voyage to, from 
Porto Santo, 6o 

Gutierrez, Pedro ; left in Espafiola, 
X49; heads a revolt against Diego 
Arana, 196 


H 

Harrisse, Henry: date of Columbus’s 
birth adopted by him, 425 ; his 
" Christophc C^olomb,” 426 
Hayna, the river, gold mines of, 249, 
2O7 

Ha3rti: Columbus reaches, 139; again 
sighted by Columbus, 231 
Henry the Navigator, I’rincc, 21 ; 

the purpose of liis explorations, 40 
Hernandez, Dr Garcia, his sympatliy 
with Columbus’s scheme, 85 
Higuamota, 281 
Hinojedo, Pedro de, 449 
“ Historia de los Reyes Catolicos,” 
Bcmaldez’s, 252 

“ Historia Rerum ubiquc Gestarnm,” 
Piccolomini’s, 427 

" Historic,” Ferdinand Columbus’s, 

324 

Hocffer, date of Columbus’s birth 
adopted by, 425 

Holy Sepulchre, the, (.'oluinbus \ows 
an expedition to, 180 
Honduras, the mainland of, crossed 
by Columbus’s fourth expetlition, 
320 

Humboldt : his statement as to how 
Columbus could find the longitude 
of his vessel, 411 ; date ot Colum¬ 
bus’s birth adopted by him, 425 


I 

Iceland, Columbus’s voyage to, 51 

“ Imago Mundi,” D’Ailly’s, 77, 428 

Irving, date of Columbus’s birth 
adopted by, 425 

Isabella Bay, arrival at, of three ships 
with supplies, 234 

Isabella Island, 130: military ex¬ 
pedition to the intermr, 224; the 
native provinces of,* 237; sub¬ 
mission of the natives to Colum¬ 
bus. 243 

Isabella, Queen. Sei Spain 

Isabella town, 199; unhealthy state 
of, 223 

Isla de Gracia, 262 


Isla de Pinos, 320 
Islands, mytliical, 42 
Isla Sancta, 262 
Italian, Agostin, 377, 380 


J 

Jamaica: first sight of, 223, 437 1 
arrival of relief to Columbus’s 
settlement in, 355; Columbus 
leaves, 355 

Jerez, Rodrigo de, 133 

Joseph, Dr, 67, 68 

Journal of Columbus, the, 100, 185 ; 
399 ; its inaccuracy, 399 : allega¬ 
tion in it as to the manipulation of 
the compass, 409 ; a jieculiar pas¬ 
sage in, 410 ; reference in it to the 
age of Columbus when he went to 
sea, 425 

Juan, Prince: marriage of, 255; 
death of, 256 

Juana, La, 437 


L 

La Bfica, 262 
La C.osa, Juan de, 185 
La Navidad : arrival of the second 
expedition at, 193 ; destruction of 
the settlement at, 185, 107 
Las Casas, Bartolome <ie : his inaccu¬ 
racies, 48 ; interest of his account 
of Columbus’s first voyage, 390; 
his silence as to the date of Colum¬ 
bus’s birth, 425 ; tlie documents 
from which he drew his information, 
429; his misconception as to the 
Toscanelli letter, 430 
Las Cuevas, the. convent of, 309, 429'; 
Latitude, observations for, rctcrence 
to, in Columlais’s journal, 405 
Ledesma, I’cdro, 328 
Leon, Juan Ponce de, 185 
" Libro de las Profecias,” Columbus’s, 

. 309 . . 

Lief, visit of, to Greenland, 45 
Lisbon: Columbus’s life in, 49, 65, 
81 ; arrival of his first expedition 
on its rctuni t'oyage, 159 
Little Bear, the, importance attached 
to, 406 

Long Island, 128 

Longitude, Columbus’s ideas con¬ 
cerning, 4TI 
'Loiicz, Juan, 370, 372 
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Los Palacios, 252 
Luxan, Juan de, 225 


M 

Maciiin, Robert, the story of, 43, 44 
Madeira: the rediscovery of, 44; 
stay of Columbus at, 64 ; Colum¬ 
bus’s third expedition touches at, 
*59 

Majorat of Columbus, the, 441 
Malaga, Columbus follows the Court 
to, 78 

Manuel, Francisco, 447, 449 
Mappemonde, Portuguese, 1021 
Marchena, Antonio do, 185 
Margarite, Pedro, 185, 223 ; sent in 
search of Caonabo, 224 ; disregards 
his orders, 233; his account to 
Ferdinand and Isabella of affairs 
in Espahola, 245 

Marigalante, the, Columbus hoists 
his flag on, 185 

Marriage of Columbus, the, 54 
Martin V., Pope, liis Bull of 1438, 
176 

Martinez, Feman. 447, 449 
Martinez, Hernando, 427, 429 
Martinique: Columbus’s curiosity 
about, 153; the fourth expedition 
at, 317 

Matanza, the Savanna of, destruction 
of natives at, 241 
Matinino. See Martinique 
Mayreni, King, destroys the .settle¬ 
ment at La Navidad, 194, 197 
Medel, Alonso, affidavit of, 438 
Medina Celi, the Duke of; liis recep¬ 
tion of Columbus’s views, 72 ; 
recommends Columbus to Queen 
Isabella of Speiin, 73 
Medina Sidonia. the Duke of, gives 
financial assistance to Columbus’s 
expedition, 181 

Mendez, Diego, 326; embarks on 
a raft the stores of Bartholomew 
Columbus’s garrison in Veragua, 
331 ; is given command of the 
Capitana, 331 ; his expedition along 
the north coast of Jamaica, 335; 
asked by Columbus to go to 
Espailola in order to procure 
another ship, 335 ; consents to go 
to EspaRola, 336; taken captive, 
338: his escape, 339; his second 
* effort to reach Espailola, 339; 
reaches Ovando at Xaragua, 341 ; 


Mendez— continued 

departs for San Domingo, 342; 
success of his mission, 355; re¬ 
warded for his services by King 
Ferdinand, 356 ; ,his epitaph, 356 
Mendoza, Gonzalez Pedro de, 76; 
presides over a junta at Santa F6 
to consider Columbus’s projects, 
83 ; the bier built for him, 373 
" Milionc,” Marco Polo’s, 428 
Miruefla, Andres, 447, 449 
Misericordia, Caspar de la, 447, 449 
Mona Island, the discovery of, 231 
Monte Christi Harbour, 151, 193 
Moon, the, the eclipse of, 349 
Morales, Francisco dc, 439 
Morales, Juan de, the Spanish pilot, 44 
Morales, Treasurer, 317 
Morant Point, 338 

Moxeca, Adrian de, 281, 282: Colum¬ 
bus’s complaint against, 297 
Moya, the Marquesa de, her friendship 
for Columbus, 78 
Muliartes, 55 

N 

National Review, article in, by 
Richard Davy, 426 
Nautical instruments in the time of 
Columbus, 399, 403 
Navarrete, date assigned by him to 
Columbus’s birth, 425 
Navassa, the islet of, 340 
Navigators, diagram used by, 407 
Negro, Paulo de, legacy to the heirs 
of, 449 

New World, the : knowledge of in the 
time of Columbus, 45; -the accoimt 
which Columbus sent of it during 
his .second voyage to tlie King and 
Queen of Spain, 201 ; the first road 
made in, 222 

Nina, the, 96; state of her spars, 
139; starts on her homeward 
voyage, 150; in a storm, 154; 
curiosity caused by her at Lisbon, 
t6o ; arrives at Palos, 167; joins 
the second expedition, 187 ; fitted 
out for an expedition to Cathay, 
224: ridqa out a gale, 248; 
affidavits of the crew of, 438 
Nifio, Christobal, 224; affidavit of, 
439 j 

Nifto, Francisco, affidavit of, 438 
Nifio, Pedro: commands a fleet of 
three caravels for Espafiola, 25 j ; 
his return, 255 ; sails for Paxia, 276 
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Nombre de Dios, Cap«, 324 
Noronha. Don Martin de, bears an 
invitation from the King of Portu¬ 
gal to Columbus, 166 
Noronhas, Pedro, 60 
Nufio de Portug«l, 429 


O 

Oderigo, Nicolo, Columbus’s letter 
to, 313 

Ojeda, Alonso de, 1S5 ; chosen to 
lead an expedition to the interior 0/ 
Espaflola, 200 ; put in command ot 
St Thomas, 224 ; his love of adven¬ 
ture, 239 ; propo.scs to Fonseca an 
expedition to Paria, 275 ; receives a 
licence to explore Paria, 275; given a 
governorship in the neighbourhood 
of the Gulf of Darien, 281; his death, 
281 ; Columbus’s complaints of him, 

297 

Ovando, Nicholas dc : appointed to 
supersede Bobadilla in Espafiola, 
307 ; his character, 307 ; the powers 
entrusted to him, 308 ; his depart¬ 
ure, 310 ; his investigation into the 
affairs of San Domingo, 318, 319: 
destruction of his fleet, 319; wel¬ 
comes Mendez at Xara^ua, 341 ; 
his treachery and atrocities, 341. 
353 : sends Diego de Escobar on a 
mission, 342 ; Columbus’s distrust 
of him, 352 ; his reception of 
Columbus when he reaches San 
Domingo again, 357 ; insists on the 
release of Porras, 357 ; revives the 
enthusiasm for mining, 359, 383 

Ozema, the river, settlement at the 
mouth of it, 267 


P 

Palencia, tlie Bishop of, 368, 370, 

372* 382 

Palos, the town of, 84; prepara¬ 
tions at, for Columbus's first ex¬ 
pedition, 92 ; the .expedition sets 
sail from, 99; return of Columbus 
to, 167 

Pantaleon, 380 
Paraiso, 166 

Paria, the ^ninsuiatjf, 262, 264, 275 
Pefialesa, Diego de, 439 
Perestrello, Bartolomeo Mofiiz, 55, 56 
Perestrello, Gil Ayres, 55 


Perestrello, Isabel Mofiiz, 55 
Perestrello, Philippa Mofiiz ; marries 
Christopher Columbus, 54; 
parentage of, 55; distinguished 
relatives of, 55 ; death of, 70 
Perestrello, Violante Mofiiz, 55 
Perez, Alonso, 261 
Perez, Alvaro, 447, 449 
Perez, Bartholomew, affidavit of, 439 
Perez, Prior Juan: urges Queen 
Isabella to support Columbus, 

85 ; commanded to see the Queen, 

86 ; passage from a letter of liis 
to Columbus, 87 

Peter Martyr, 387 

“ Peter Martyr,” Ramusio’s, refer¬ 
ence in, to the birth of Columbus, 

425 

Piccolomini’s “ Historia Rei-um ubi- 
que Gestarum,” 427 
Mnelo, Francisco, 181, 374 
Pinta, the. 95; mishap to, 104 ; 
mutiny on, 138 ; is sighted again 
after her desertion, 151 ; the slow 
sailing of, 153 ; in a storm, 154 ; 
returns to Palos, 168 ; reports land, 

415 

Pinzon, Francisco M., decides to join 
Columbus’s expedition, 93, 95 
Pinzon, Martin Alonso, 85 ; decides 
to join Columbus's expedition, 93, 
95 ; deserts Columbus, 138; ac¬ 
counts for his " separation ” from 
Columbus, 151; his return to Palos, 
168 ; his consultation with Colum¬ 
bus over the chart on the first 
voyage, 413 

Pinzon, Vincenti Yaflez : decides to 
join Columbus’s expedition, 93, 
95; reaches the coast of America 
south of the equator, 277 ; Colum¬ 
bus’s complaints against him, 297 
Plots against Columbus, 221, 284- 
287 

Pole Star, the, altitude of, 406 
Porras, Diego de, 315; treachery 
of, 344, 345; deserts Columbus, 
346 ; outrages committed by, 346 ; 
compelled by stress of weather to 
return to Jamaica, 347; his wander¬ 
ings, 348, 353 ; repul^s Columbus’s 
ofier to take back the mutineers 
under him without punishment, 
353 : plots to seize Columbus, 354 
Porras, Francisco, 317 ; his treachery, 
344. 345 : deserts Columbus, 346; 
outrages committed by him, 346; 
compelled by stress of weaker to 
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return to Jamaica. 347; his wander¬ 
ings, 348, 353 ; repulses Columbus’s 
offer to take back the mutineers 
under him without punishment. 

353 ; his plot to seize Columbus, 

354 ; taken prisoner, 354 
Porras. Juan de, appointed executor 

to Clinstoplier Columbus, 447 
Porto Rico ; discovery of, lyz ; ar¬ 
rival of the fourth expedition at, 

Porto Santo; Columbus moves to. 
58 ; its aspect in Columbus’s time, 
58; Columbus’s return to, 61 ; 
Columbvis’s third expedition 
touches at, 259 
Porto Segnro, 277 

Portugal: Columbus’s arrival in, 48, 
42{); King John of, his sympathy 
with the spirit of discovery, ()(> ; 
his reception of Columbus’s pro- 
])osals, OS ; sends for Columbus on 
his reiurn from the West Indies, 
ifS(); prepares an expedition to 
the West Indies, 182 
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and the S[>anish (^ourt over the 
new discoveries, J75, 182 
Portuguese lej)er.s, 260 
Prescott, date assigned by him to 
Columbus’s l)irth. 425 
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Puerto liello, 332 

Puerto Bueno, 334 ; ('olumbus’s re¬ 
ception at, 226 

Puerto, Gerdnimo del, legacy to the 
heirs of. 449 

Puerto del Principe, 137 
Puerto Maria. i3<) 

Puerto Santa Gloria. 334 ; arrival of 
relief for the Spanish settlement at, 
34-5 
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Quadrant, the, in use in Columbus’s 
time, 404 

“ Queen’s Gardens,” the, Columbus 
anchors at. 333 

Quibian, the chief. 325, 32b; capture 
and escape of, 326 
Quintanilla, Alonso cle, 73, 76 
Quintero, Christoval, 96 
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of, 84 

Rascon, Gomaz, 96 
“Real Birth-Date ' of Columbus,” 
Henry Vignaud’s, 42O 
Religion of Columbus, the, 34, 310 
Ribarol, Francisco de, 378, 380 
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Rio de Desastre, the, 232 
Rio de Mares, river, 131 
Rio Tinto, the, the Spanish flag 
hoisted on the shores of, 321 
Roderick, Don, Antilia said' to have 
Ixien discovered by. 42 
Rodrigo, Dr, 67, 68. 09 
Rodriguez, Alon.so, affidavit of, 439 
Roldan, Alonso Perez, 224 ; affidavit 
of. 439 

Roldan, Francisco; treacherous re¬ 
volt of, 268 ; the mutineers under, 
270; his proposals to Columbus, 271; 
his arrogance, 279 ; reanves a gift of 
the Crown estate of Esperanza, 279 ; 
commissioned by Columbus to find 
Ojeda’s expedition, 280 ; plot to kill 
him, 282 ; collects evidence against 
Columbus, 294; his arrest, 319; 
his shipwreck and death, 319 
Rosa, Senor de la, paper by liim on 
the birth of Columbus, 426 
Rota, Columbus, at, 73 
Ruge, Dr Sophus, his “ Columbus,” 
426 

Rum Cay, Columbus takes possession 
of, 127 

Rusticiano, the Pisan traveller, 428 
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“ Safeguard of Sa veers,” the, 407 
Saint Anno or Santa Gloria, the har¬ 
bour of, 225 

St Tliomas, the fort of : trouble at, 
224; attacked by Caonabo, 236 * 
Salamanca, Columbus joins the Court 
at, 367 

Sanchez, Alonso, 4116 story of, 63 
Sanchez, Juan. 326 
San Domingo, 267; Columbus re¬ 
turns to, 271, ,357; his arrest there, 
293 ; liis fourth expedition arrives 
at, 318 ; state oii, 318 
Sanguinetti, L’Abb6, his " Anno della 
nascite di Christoforo Colombo,’* 
426 
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San Jtian, the : fitted out fur an ex- 
pcilition to Catlray, 224 ; affidavits 
of the crew of. 430 ; the crew of, 
43 

Sail Lucar, t'ohiiiibus lauds at, 3f>() 
San Miguel, Cape, 231 
San Rafael, 231 

San Salvador, arrival of ('olumbus’s 
expedition at, 114; the situation 
of, 116; Columbus makes a brief 
survey of, 126 
Santa Cruz, 102 

Santa FO., junta at, to consider Cohitu- 
bus’s projects, 83 ; Columbus sum¬ 
moned to, 87 
Santa Gloria harbour, 223 
Santa Maria, the, 95 ; wreck ol. 146 
Santa Maria do la Conception, Colum¬ 
bus takes possession of, 127; 
anchors at, 156 

Santangcl, Luis tie : Columbus writes 
an account of his voyage to, 13O; 
irobable time of the des-|iatch of the 
etter, ifio ; the letter, i(.o 
Santiaf’u de Palos, the. 317 
Santiago, La Isla di', 437 
Savona : Columbus's family at, 170 
Scaiulinavians, early voyages of, 45, 
./i, 400 

SchoLarship ot Columbus, the, 428 
Scientilu discovery made by I'olum- 
bus, 106 

“ Seaman’s Grammar,” 'Lip's, 407 
Segovia, Columbus joins the Court at, 
V> 7 . 3«5 

Seven Cities.fthe island of, 42 
Seville ; Columbus’s reception at, 
171 ; goes there to superintend pre¬ 
parations for a new expedition, 
181, 312 ; his return to, 366 
Slavery, Columbus's first organised 
transaction of, 191 
Slaves sent home by Columbus, 247 
Soria, Juan de, i8t 
Soria, Luis de, 370, 380 
Spain Clolumbus sets out for, 70; 
he leaves, 83; decides to return 
to, 248; is brought a prisoner 
to, 295 ; African negro slaves in, 
308 

Spain, Queen Isabella of : sends for 
Columbus, 73; her' personality, 
74 ; her reception .of Columbus’s 
views, 75 ; attempt to assassinate 
her, 78 ; decides * to equip three 
vessels for Columbus’s expedition, 
87; her struggle against the 
slavery practised by Spain upon 


Spain, Queen Isabella of —continued 
the inhabitants of the New World, 
178 ; sends an expedition to inquire 
into affairs in Espafiola, 240; 
altaches Columbus’s two sons to 
her )>ersoii as pages, 25(); her recep¬ 
tion of Columbus will'll brought 
bark a prisoner to Cadiz, 305, 30b ; 
her illness, 371 ; her death, 374 ; 
her will, 374, 371) 

Sjiauish adventurer.s, voyages of, 247 

Spanish and Portuguese Courts, in¬ 
trigues Ix-'tween, over the new dis- 
loveries, 173. 182 

” Star Names and their Meanings,” 
R. 11 . Allen’s, 40(1 
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'I'acavkua, I'Vniaudo ile, presides 
over a commit tee to consider 
Columbus’s projiosals, 71') 
'rerra-Kossa, 23 

Terreros, fVdro de, 317, 318, .439 
'I'iburon, Cape, 231 

'I'obacco, the first known discovery ot, 
by Kuropeans, 133 
Tonlecillas, the treaty of, 184 
Tone, Dona Juana de la, Columbus’s 
letter to her when being seat back 
to Spain as a prisoner, 2<)5 rt scq. 
'J'orres, Antonio de : entrusted with 
the memorandum sent to the King 
and Queen of Spain giving an 
account ol the New World. 201 ; 
arrives with four ships at Isabella, 
241 ; returns to Spain with a 
memorandum from Columbus, 246 
Torres, Luis de, 133 
Tortuga, 139 

Toscanelli correspondence ; the 
forgery of, 81 ; history of, 427- 
430; I,atin text of, 427 ; in 
exactitude of, 428 

Triana, Rodrigo do, is the first to sec 
actual land, 179 
Trinidad, La, 261 

'fristan, Diego, 317; sent with a 
message to Bartholomew Colum¬ 
bus, 32C ; death ol, 327 ; witnes.si;s 
the affidavits of June X2, 1494, 
439 

U 

“ Unknown Pilot,” the, story of, 
400 
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Valcuebo farm, discussion of Colum¬ 
bus’s plans, at, 77 

Valladolid. Columbus joins the Court 
at, 367, 386 ; his lodging in, 386 
Vargas, Andrea and Fernando de, 447, 
449 

Vaso, Antonio, legacy to, 449 
Vega Real, Pedro Margarite encamps 
at, 233 ; trouble at, 267 ; Colum- 
■ bus’s arrival at, 269 
Velasquez, Juan, 382 
Venezuela, 275 
Vera Cruz, 277 

Veragua: Columbus’s fourth cx- 
l)edition anchors at. 323; Bar¬ 
tholomew Columbus sent to in- 
sjxict, 325 ; gold mines in, 325; 
Columbus’s expedition leaves, 331 
Vesputei, Amerigo, 182 ; joins 
Ojeda’s expedition to Paria, 275 ; 
cordiality of Columbus to him, 383 
Vignaud, Henry : his contention as to 
the confusion over the Indies in the 
lime of Columbus, 40 ; his mono¬ 
graph on the dates assigned to 
('olumbus’s birth, 426 
Villa de la Navidad, La, fort of, 148 
Villegio, Alonso de, 295 
Vincenti, Martin, 64 
Vinland, settlements of Northmen in, 
400 

Vizcaina, the. 317 
Voyages of Columbus— 

The first expedition : conditions 
attaching to the expedition, 88, 
90; cost of the ex^dition, 93; 
journal of the expedition, 100 ; land 
first sighted by, 113 ; .account of 
the expedition written to Luis do 
San tan gel, 156; fame and glory 
derived from it, 170; note on the 
navigation of tlie first voyage by 


Voyages of Columbus— continued 
the Earl of Dunraven, 399 et seq. ; 
the courses steered. 399; the time 
occupied in, 414. The second expedi¬ 
tion : preparation for. i8i; personnel 
of, 184,185; journal of, 185; blessing 
of, 187. The third expedition : start 
of, 259. The fourth expedition, 317 
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Watling’s Island, the first expedi¬ 
tion reaches, 1x4; situation of, 116; 
population of, 117; landing ol 
Columbus on, 117; natives of, 118 

Western World, the, in the fifteenth 
century, 21 

West Indies, the, natives of: their 
sufferings, 308 ; Spanish disregard 
for the lives of, 3^ ; the numbers 
which perished, 362 

Will of Columbus, the, 256, 386, 441; 
codicil to. 447 

World, the, men’s ideas of, 37, 38 


X 

Xaracua, 269; Diego Mendez joins 
Ovando at, 341 

Xcrif al Edrisi, his description of the 
unknown Ocean beyond the Azores, 

41 

Y 

Yam AYE, the island of, 152 
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Zea, the Licentiate de, 384 
Zu&igo, Inigo Ixipez de, 439 
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